





























MAY EDGINTON 


author of “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” contributes to July Arster’s 


the first large installment of a stirring new novel entitled “Angels.” 





In the complete novelette for July 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


the mar® who wrote “Loot” and “Plunder,” proves delightfully that. the 


detective-mystery story isn’t the only sort of fiction he is master of. Read 


“AISSED"” 


Who kissed a rtain young lad She doesn’t ( 1’ won't 
know, until the very end of the story. It 
Was a kiss that could be positively identified by the recipient. The reader 
will have a much better time than did the heroine in her search for the 


bestower. 


AINSLEE’S FOR JULY 


20 cents the copy 





On sale the middle of June 
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HIE world is alive with handwritten communications. Post 
I Offices are handling more mail than ever before. The task 
of writing letters is made easier by the use of Waterman’s 
Ideals. You do not have to sit beside an inkwell to write with 
this pen—write anywhere. It is always ready and responsive. 
\WWaterman’s Ideal is in harmony with the times because it encour- 
ages letter writing, saves time and eliminates wastes. Think what 
a necessary convenience it is to our boys in the service and away 
from home. For yourself, you can make use of the added daylight 
hours by writing your personal letters while sitting on the porch, 
or in the shade on the lawn. The letters of today should be well 
done, with a smooth writing Waterman’s Ideal, as they will be put 
among the cherished keepsakes for the years to come. Your 
| can be exactly fitted with a Waterman’s Ideal in the type and 

d with the point that you prefer 


Everywhere, at the Best Stores. 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. Folder on request. Buy the genuine. 


in E Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York. 


ol Street, Boston. 115 So. Clark Street, Chicago. 17 Stes kton Street, San Papnet isco 
James Street, Montreal. 41 Kingsway, London. 3 Rue Monsigny, Par 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS «and _ inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randotph & Co,, Dent. 46, Wash., D.C. 

BE AN AUTO AND TRACTOR EX- 
PERT in a few weeks, Earn $90 to 
$300 a month. Our big free book ex- 
plains. Rahe’s Auto School, 2130 
Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 











Personal 
READING, 





ZODIAC HOROSCOPE 
invaluable for your life guidance; 
send birth date and 10c (coin) for 
Trial Reading. E. M. Heath, Dept. N. 
Crown Point, Ind. 

LET MADAME KOSMOS help you 
by giving your life prediction. Send 
birth-date and dime. De Laurene 
Kosmos, Box 291 X, Louisville, Ky. 








Songs, Poems 


SONG Writers: Submit poems now. 
We compose and arrange music. We 
popularize and help you to become 
successful. Information Free. Broad- 
way Studio, 1431 Broadway,New York 





Songs, Poems—Continued 
WRITE the words forasong. We 
write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
now. Chester Music Co.,538 S. Dear- 

born Street, Suite 102, Chicago. 








Patents and Lawyers 


YOURIDEA WANTED. PATENT 
YOUR INVENTION, I'll help you 
market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents 
advertised free. Richard B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276 W Woolworth Bldg., New York. 

PATENTS—Write for How ‘To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. 
results, Promptness assured, 
sketch or model for 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washineton. D. C. 














WHO will write the Song Hit of 
the War? If you have an idea suita- 
ble for such a song write for Free 
Booklet, “Songwriters Manual «& 
Guide.” We revise poems, compose 
music, secure copyright and facili- 
tate free publication or sale. Poems 
submitted, examined free. Knicker- 
bocker Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg,N.Y.C. 





Motion Picture Plays 


FREE to Writers—a wonderful little 
book of money-making hints, sugges- 
tions, ideas; the A BC of successful 
Story and Movie-play writing. Ab- 
solutely Free. Just address Writer's 








Service, Dept. 14, Auburn, N. Y. 








Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner ola 
plantation in Mississippi ig givin 
away a few five-acre tracts, The caly 
condition is that figs be planted, 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory, You 
can secure five acres and an interes 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month, 
Your profit should be $1,000 pe 
year. Some think this man iserazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness. 








DO YOU WANT 82,000 A YEAR IX. 
COME without any work, worry or 
inconvenience? ‘then investigate oy 
co-operative fig orchard enterprise 
$5 starts you owning a fine Magno 
lia Fig Orchard and interest in 
operative preserving factory, Best 
figs grown. Estimated profits from5 
acre orchard $2,325.00 annually, o 
more. Demand for Magnolia Figs 
cannot be supplied on account of the 
limited area for growing and lackol 
facilities for preserving fruit forthe 
market. Best investment on earth 
Assures you an orchard home i 
the most fascinating country in th : 
world and an independent income i 
for life. Present offer limited, Our }- 
Free book tells all. Send for it Today. 








Address, Gulf Coast Fig Orchards 
Association, 523 Dept. 43 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, lot 
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Plain or Cork. Tip. 


postpaid to any address. 


New York City. 
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Bud Cigarettes 
Made 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 


packed in Mahogany Wood 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 


Sill LM 
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° ° 2 8 ° fect complexion 
by smokers of discrimination and for. 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely Use Five 


In this way. 





nm Very Woman” iu 
Should Use Creme Mignon 


because it gives the best possible results. 
freshing to the most delicate or 


That is why we want you to 





as 





= Virginia Valli—! ty 
= Writes: * e Mignor a nderful com 
plerion cream Every in should use t 
Your skin can be soft as velvet, free trom 
all blemishes, and glow with the rosy tint o E 
health if you will use Créme Mignon. The Fi 
° complexion cream recommended by women @ 4 
oft se- the stage, the screen, and society. Used by 
people of taste and refinement the world over 


Re- 
sensitive skin. 
VWignon the pet 


will find Créme a 
been looking 


cream you have 
Days at Our Expense 


in stamps, coil, 


Send fifty cents ij 
j will be imme 





Boxes. or money order. A large jar 
: itely mailed you. Use it five days. | If at the = 
Sent end of that time you are not convinced that = = 
T > Créme Mignon is the best complexion ow E: ti 
The Bud you have ever used, return the jar fo Us = 3 
your money will be cheerfully re funded. Wri E 


to-day, 
all 
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Gen. Gileon Says He Feels That Every 7 
‘Who cles 
Should Take 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York 
and the Westchester County Hospital, says every 
soldier and civilian who wants something to help 
increase his strength and endurance should have 
the prescription below filled and take Nuxated 
Iron three times daily as did Generals Gibson, 


Gordon and Clem and Judge Yoder. 


What every soldier most needs is 
tremendous “stay there” strength, 
power and endurance, with nerves of 
steel and blood of iron. To help pro- 
luce this result there is nothing in 
ny experience which I have found so 
valuable as organic iron—Nuxated 
fron, says Dr. James Francis Sulli- 
van, formerly Physician of Bellevue 
fospital (Outdoor Dept.), New_York. 
and the Westchester County Hospi- 
‘al. “I have personally found it of 
such great value as a tonic, strength 
wnd blood builder that I believe if 
General Gibson's advice were followed 
many of our fighting men would find 
it of great benefit. In my opinion 
there is nothing better than organic 
iron—Nuxated Iron—for enriching 
the blood and helping increase 
strength, energy and endurance.” 

General Horatio Gates Gibson says 
Nuxated Iron has brought back to 
him in good measure that old buoy- 
ancy and energy that filled his veins 
in 1847 when he made his trium- 
phant entry with General Scott into 
the City of Mexico, and he feels that 
every soldier who goes to the front 
should take Nuxated Iron. 


General David 
Stuart Gordon, 
U.S. A. (Retired), 
yromoted for gal- 
ant conduct in the 
loattle of Gettys- 
burg; well-known 
Indian fighter. 
‘(General Gordon 
tays: “Despitemy [| 
own advanced age, 
Nuxated Iron has 
made me fit and 
ready for another 
campaign, and if 
my country needs 
me, I stand ready 
to go.” 

Another remarkable case is that of 
General David Stuart Gordon, noted 
Indian fighter and hero of the battle 
of Gettysburg. General Gordon says: 
“When I became badly run down this 
year, I found myself totally without 
the physical power to come back as 
I had done in my younger days. I 
tried different so-called ‘tonics,’ with- 
out feeling any better, but finally I 
heard of how physicians were widely 
recommending organic iron to renew 
red blood and rebuild strength in 
worn-out bodies. As a result I 
started taking Nuxated Iron 
had roused my weakened vital 


hoped to again possess.’ 


Another interesting case is that of General John 


when only 12 . 
years old. He — 
Says that Nux- 
ated Iron is the one and 
* tonic—that he obtained most, 


General Horatio Gates Gib- 
son, U.S.A. (Retired), who 
entered the City of Mexico 
in the war of 1847 with 
General Winfield Scott. 


By 


o the Front 
Nuxated Iron 


General John L. 

lem, U. S. A. 
(Retired), the 
drummer boy of 
Shiloh who en. 
tered the U. S. 

rmy as adrum- 
mer boy at the 
age of eleven 
years. He was 
promoted to be 
Sergeant for gal- 
lantry at the bat- 
tle of Chicamauga 


ol 


results, (from its use in two 
time, ; 


General Clem says: “T find 
ated Iron the one and able 
tonic. Two months after begining 
the treatment I am a well man 
If people would only take 
ated Iron when they feel Wake 
run-down instead of do ‘eu 
selves with habit-formingy 
stimulants and alcoholie i ’ 
there are probably thou 
might readily build 
blood corpuscles, _inete 
physical energy, and get # red 
into a condition to ward at i 
millions of disease germé re 
almost continually around a 1 
_is surprising how many 
fer from iron deficiency @ 
know it. If you are not 


a 
well you owe it to you abe 
the following test: See n 
you can work or how fat can 


walk without becoming Hite Ree 
take two five-grain tablets of ur 








The above is Dr. Sullivan’s pre- 
scription for enriching the blood 
and helping to make strong, keen, 
red-blooded Americans—men and 
women who dare and do. 
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meals for two weeks. } 
your strength again and te 
much you have gained, 
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Jurist and for 18 vee a 
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Lincoln Clem, who at the early age of 12 years was 
Sergeant in the U. S. Army and the last veteran of 
the Civil War to remain on the U. 8S. Army active list. 
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CHAPTER: I. 
O now, my dear, I am going to 
marry Billy Van Vliet.” 
i Thus ended the letter. Cyril 
Royden read the sentence over at least 
@ dozen times. Then he held up the 
@nvelope in which it had come and 
zed unflinchingly at it for five min- 
mites. He examined’ his name written 
a fine, firm hand; he looked atten- 
‘tively at the blurred postmark; he even 
seerutinized the back of the envelope; 
Dut nothing, not even the torn flap, gave 
vhim any clew to the mental attitude of 
the writ 
So she oin 
Billy Var V lie 
pexed casually if Cyril 
mim. Oh, yes, he remembered 
WMiet all right, simpering ass that he 
! Always hanging about in the 
mb windows watching. for pretty 
omen to pass, and when he found one, 
Bolowing her with his eyes all down 
Street and rubbing his hands to- 
er with a “hideous, furtive relish!” 
Bah! 


Tt was easy 


6 


; 
] 


; h id 
remembered 


an 


rait 
ax 


She 


enough to see why he 


By Elinor. Chipp 


wanted Lynette, but what in the world 
had induced her to accept him? Was 
it simply his money? Lynette was cer- 
tainly fond of money, or rather of the 
things that money could‘buy. It was 
really that which had caused her to di- 
vorce Cyril. His slender means had 
not been able to stand the strain of her 
extravagance. He had tried to remon- 
strate with her. They had had several 
readjustments before the end came, but 
she had been unreasonable and intrac- 
table. She had run up bills which she 
knew he 


deviltry, 


could never pay, out of sheer 
| Even that last 


ton | | j nieasnse 
winter, lien she id been planning to 
him 


leave him, 
dresses just when she had known he 
He had managed to 


} | j ' j lve st ta 
he had ordered twelve new 


was hardest up. 
pay the dressmakers—he had felt that 
they needed it most—but the jeweler 
and the furrier were still unpaid. Their 
bills came regularly every first of the 


month. He had thought once or twice 


of sending them on to her, but he didn’t 


consider it quite a white thing to do, 


and, besides, he had always tried to 
keep her from being worried. 





Then his mind went back by slow de- 
grees to the first time he had seen her— 
the crowded concert, where a _ long- 
haired violinist had played intermi- 
nably, and her gray eyes across the 
room, scornful, amused, appealing. 

He recalled the night he had asked 
her to marry him, and the time, a week 
later, when she. had confessed to him 
that the only dowry she could bring 
him was several thousand dollars’ worth 
of debts. She had cried a little on his 
shoulder, and he had wiped away the 
tears and reassured her. Also, he re- 
membered with what a proud feeling he 
had paid the debts a few weeks later. 
It was such a joy to be able to assist 
her! True, the debts had amounted 
to more than she had said, but that was 
doubtless a mistake on her part. She 
had never been good at figures. 

He had thought that they might 
shorten their wedding journey a little 
in order that the loss of the money 
might not be felt—he really had had 
to plan his expenses very carefully— 
but Lynette had seemed so disappointed 
when he had suggested it that he had 
not had the heart to insist. So they 
had gone, as they had first planned, 
to southern France. In fact, as it 
turned out, the honeymoon had been 
quite a little longer and a good deal 
more expensive than he had dreamed of 
its being. 

However, there were other memories 
than There 
was the vision of Lynette in her bridal 
dress. How she had looked as 
she had raised her trusting gray eyes 
to his there at the altar! He remem- 
bered how, after the crush of the re- 
ception, they had got away with con- 
fetti all over them and old shoes and 
white ribbons dangling from the motor; 
how she had lain in his arms that night, 
and how she had trembled! And now 
she was going to marry Billy Van 
Vliet ! 

He put the letter into his pocket and 


these rather sordid ones 


sweet 


Ainslee’s * 


a 


went out into the lobby of the clu 
As he neared a group of young mem: 
he heard his wife’s name mentioned 
Had they the news already? Involyn.” 
tarily he stopped. He heard Gerald 
Vandergrief saying hotly: 

“Lynette Royden mayn’t have much 
heart, but she’s a damned good sort! 
And I'll thank you to keep a civil tongue 
in your head, Dick Armstrong!” 

“Oh, no offense, no offense,” the 
other replied mildly. “I didn’t know 
she was such a friend of yours.” 

“Thinking of stepping into Royden’s 
shoes?” inquired Harold Ralston 
sweetly. 

They looked up and saw Cyril Roy- 
den standing only a few feet away. 
There was an awkward pause. Then 
Gerald Vandergrief took up the threads 
of an imaginary conversation: 

“Well, if you took seven on the 
fourth green, you haven’t anything on 
me.” 

Cyril passed the group and went out 
of the club. As he left, Vandergrief 
took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead. 

“That was a narrow squeak!” he 
said. “I hope, after this, you won't 
crack your bally jokes so promiscd- 
ously, Ralston!” 

“Do you suppose he heard?” asked 
Dick Armstrong in an awed tone. 

Cyril had heard! It was evident that 
they hadn’t the news yet. Lynette had 
told truth when she had said 
that he was the first to know. But they 
would have it soon, oh, very soon! 


him the 


CHAPTER II. 


The first time that Cyril met Lynette 
Van Vliet after her marriage was on 
the porch of the Larchmont Clubhouse 
several months later. He had known 
that she was there because he had met 
Van Vliet talking with some men out 
side the house. She had no inkling of 
his approach until he stood before her, 





The God in 


"hat she held out-her hand with a bright, 
frank smile. 
“How are you, Cyril?” she said. 
He muttered something in return 
about not having expected to see her 
so soon—the Van Vliets had gone to 


Hawaii for their honeymoon—and 


asked rather maudlinly if Van Vliet 


was well. He was very much embar- 
rassed. 

She answered lightly: 

“Oh, yes, we’ve been back some time. 
We had to come down for the races. 
Billy has entered a new boat—the Mar- 
got Second. Let me give you a tip— 
back it against any boat of its class in 
the Sound and you'll triple your 
money! I have the information direct 
from Billy, so of course it must be 
true!” 

She laughed adorably and turned to 
Haroid Ralston, who stood beside her. 
Her worst enemies could not deny that 
Lynette had charm. She was as full 
of it as a rose is of fragrance. She 
continued to chat about unimportant 
things while Cyril stood staring dumbly 
at her. She was dressed, as always, in 
the most perfect taste, and there was 
that air of subdued wealth about her 
which she had managed to assume even 
when she had been living with her pen- 
niless father. And she was perfectly 
at her ease, even if Cyril was not. He 
knew that it was absurd for him to 
feel like thi Why, when she treated 
him in tl fashion, 


rank, engaging 


could he not ime ease, too? Surely, 


blame, 


if there were any it was ‘not his 
Why should he stand her and 
their friends with this guilty, hangdog 
look? Why couldn’t he laugh with them 
over Billy's enthusiasms, which he 
knew were a standing joke in their 
set ? 

He knew that 
pect this of him, 


be f« re 


the world would ex- 
' and yet all he could 
think of was the fact that this woman 
had been his y ife. He should be more 
modern, he reflected; this kind of thing 


the Machine - 


was done every day among their sort. 
He had known that she would certainly 
marry again; yet, in spite of it all, there 
was that old, primitive instinct that she 
was his—his, not to be taken away by 
any man. 

While his mind ran over these things, 
he managed, by monosyllabic replies, 
to keep up his end of the conversation 
until the group moved off to get tea, 
when he pleaded another engagement. 

With quick steps he made his way 
to his motor and was soon back in his 
rooms in town. He tried to read a lit- 
tle; then suggested to himself a musical 
comedy, and thouglit wildly of taking 
some of the chorus out to supper. But 
after he had planned it, the idea dis- 
gusted him. What did he want of more 
women? Had he not had enough of 
them? Now he was through. But he 
must do something to take his mind 
from Lynette Van Vliet. 

At length he decided to start at once 
for the West. His man was out, so 
he packed himself, rather wildly, the 
few articles he would need for the rail- 
road journey, and left written instruc- 
tions for his other things to be sent on 
after him. By seven o'clock he was 
speeding westward. His plans were 
undecided, but he thought he would 
take time to think things out. 


CHAPTER III. 
Shortly 


after Royden’s hurried de- 
parture for 


I the West, the Van Vliets 
went down to their country place on 
Just now there were as- 
there only a dozen close 
friends, and the atmosphere of the 
house was most informal. On this par- 
ticular morning, Lynette Van Vliet was 
sitting in bed, propped up with pillows 
and attired in an apricot-colored neg- 
ligee which her maid had placed about 
her shoulders. From fime to time, she 
sipped chocolate from a Sévres cup that 
stood beside her on a little table. On 


Long Island. 
sembled 
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the side of her bed, flicking at its lace 
valance with his crop, sat Gerald Van- 
dergrief in riding clothes. He was tall 
and straight and young, and his hair 
was full of adorable little curls, and 
the exercise of his early-morning can- 
ter had brought the color to his cheeks. 
Lynette, looking at him critically be- 
tween sips of chocolate, decided that he 
was more like a Greek god than. any 
one she had ever seen. She thought, 
with a little sigh-of regret, of Billy, 
particularly the Billy of last night. Her 
thoughts being ever close to words, she 
spoke impatiently : 

“Wasn't Billy a beast last night? He 
drank a frightful lot!” 

“He was a bit on,” agreed Gerald ab- 
sently. He went on flicking at the laces. 

“Rather!” echoed Lynette. “And it 
isn’t as if he were decent when he’s 
drunk,” she added. “Some people are, 
but Billy’s not! He gets so amorous, 
You’ve no idea, Jerry, how perfectly 
horrid he can be!” 

Gerald looked up suddenly. 

“It’s rotten luck, Lyn! [’m no end 
sorry. But how did you come I 
never have understood it, you know— 
your throwing over Royden and all that. 
Personally, I always thought Royden 
a good sort.” 

Lynette threw out her hands with a 
little gesture of helplessness. 

“So did I,” she said. “TI liked him 
immensely. But what could do? 
It was money, my dear, simply money. 
Didn’t the prophet say the lack of 
money is the root of all Well, 
you see, Billy has it and Cyril didn’t. 
That’s the answer.” 

“You’re a heartless devil!” said Ger- 
ald shortly. 

Lynette laughed, but she felt that 
some softening was due. 

“And then dear Cyril was so fright- 
fully high-minded! High-minded peo- 
ple are all very well to admire from a 
distance, but they’re a bit tedious to 
live with. There have been times when 


one 


evil ? 


I’ve been afraid you were inclin 

be high-minded, Jerry. Don’t. It’s; 
—so——” She failed to find a simile, 
so she smiled at him and went on: 
“Then, you see, Cyril used to lecture; 
Billy never-does, which is a great point 
of superiority. Remember that when 
you marry, dear.” 

“I?” Gerald shrugged. “TI, my dear 
girl, never mean to marry.” ‘ 

“No?” said Lynette. “That's very 
selfish of you, Jerry.” 

“You see,” he said, “to me the word 
‘marriage’ has always represented a 
condition, charming, no doubt, but to- 
tally unsuited to men of my tempera- 
ment. Love, my dear, leads down the 
most delightful path in the world, filled 
with the whispering of forests, the sing- 
ing of birds 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Lynette, clap- 
ping her hands. 

“Don’t interrupt,” said Gerald. “This 
is a really neat little speech, and I don't 
often make them. To continue, then, 
along this road are deep pits, pleasantly 
concealed with flowers and likely to 
catch the unwary.” 

“Ah-h-h!” said Lynette in a tragic 
tone. 

“But for the initiated,” continued 
Gerald, “they are plainly marked with 
a danger signal labeled ‘marriage.’ 
These I have always carefully avoided, 
and, please God, always shall!” 

“Terry, you’d make a ripping clergy- 
man!” Lynette interrupted. “But you're 
a frightful misogynist!” 

“Ah, my dear, it isn’t that I dislike 
your sex.” Gerald warmed to his sub- 
ject. “Far from it! But, as some one 
has put it, I ‘dread the compromising 
domesticity of marriage.’ And as I 
prefer not alone my liberty, but the 
preservation of my good nature as well, 
I put no unnecessary strain on that, 
none-too-stable virtue.” 

Lynette was listening with interest. 

“T see,” she said gravely. Then she 
smiled a little. “But how sorry youll 
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be not to have any children, Jerry. 
You're so awfully fond of them.” 
“Ah,” he said, “there I shall not be 
forsaken, either. Although I have 
planned for myself a long, comfortable, 
and—provided I do not become obese— 
a happy life of bachelorhood, yet I 
mean to be the ‘Uncle Jerry’ of all my 
friends’ children. I shall take your kid- 


dies to the theater in the Christmas holli- 


days 

“You will not!” said Lynette. 

Gerald paid no attention to the in- 
terruption. 

“And when they tire me, I shall re- 
turn them thankfully to your care. I 
shall appear at your house with timely 
gifts of toys and bonbons,” he contin- 
ued with feeling. “I shall be the al- 
ways welcomed and the never missed, 
the always——” 

“T say, Jerry, what are you ranting 
so about ?” called a voice from the door- 
way. 

Madge Henry entered unannounced 
from Lynette’s dressing room. She 
had her toothbrush in her hand, and 
there were evidences about her mouth 
that she had imperfectly finished her 
ablutions. “You're addressing Lynette 
as if she were a public-meeting. What’s 
the game?” 

Without waiting for an answer, she 
dropped suddenly onto the corner of the 
bed opposite Gerald and swung her 
satin mul 
Then sh d to Lynette 

“That husband of y 
without furtl 
worm. I’m most awfully down on him.” 

Lynette laughed. 

“What it 
Madge’s quarrels 
proverbial. 

“Do you know,” said Madge, “that 
he had the cheek to tell me last night, 
when I said daddy was his own archi- 
tect for the new 
that he’d see 
he was his oy 


meditatively on her toes. 


said, 


she 


er introduction, “is a low 


ur 
ALLE S 


she asked. 


Billy 


now ?” 
with 


is 


were 


tea house we've built, 
daddy when he thought 


vn tailor?” 


- 
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Gerald restrained his mirth with dif- 
ficulty, the description fitted the old 
man so perfectly. 

“And what did you say?” he asked. 

“I told him I’d rather look like my 
own tailor than my own bar!” 

“The retort courteous,” murmured 
Gerald, and Lynette laughed again. 
Her maid came and removed the choco- 
late set. 

“Your bath is ready, madame,” she 
announced, but Lynette waved her 
away. Madge continued aggrievedly: 

“T don’t know why Billy should be 
so rude to me! I’ve always been very 
nice to him!” 

“And yet,” said Lynette reflectively, 
“Billy was educated to be a civil en- 
gineer.” 

“T don’t think he’s a bit civil,” said 
Madge. 

Gerald shouted with laughter. 

The discussion was cut short by the 
appearance of Billy in the doorway, 
with a towel tied around his head. 

“You're all making such an infernal 
noise———” he began crossly. 

Gerald looked up and laughed. 

“The cold gray dawn, eh, Billy?” 

Billy gave a faint groan and sank 
onto the corner of the bed opposite 
Madge. 

“My dear,” he said, to no one in par- 
ticular, “I’m never going to take an- 
other drink again as long as T live.” 
Gerald 


out his cigarette case. 


laughed ain and brought 


ag 
“Have one?” he ventured. 

Billy turned on 
murderer. 

Lynette reached for one from the 
silver box on her table and lit it. Madge 
sat tapping her teeth with her tooth- 
brush. 

“Smoking, little one?” Gerald. asked 
her 

She shook her head. 


him the look of a 


“T never could bear them early like 


this.” 
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Billy leaned over and ° sefzed her 
hands, toothbrush and all. 

“Madge, my girl,” he satel with feel- 
ing, “now I know that you are the only 
woman I have ever really loved. Let’s 
go and drink a glass of cold water to- 
gether.” 

Gerald and Lynette screamed with 
laughter. Billy turned an indignant 
glare on them. 

“Of all the heartless, unfeeling brutes 

” he began, but Lynette waved him 
away. 

“Yes, you can clear out,” she said, 
“all of you. I must get my bath or 
it'll be stone cold, and I detest a cold 
bath. Now out of here, all of you!” 

Later, she ordered her writing ma- 
terials and sat down very seriously to 
compose a letter to Cyril Royden. It 
was necessary to word it very carefully, 
and this is what she wrote: 


The Hall, Westacre, L. 1. 

Dear Cyrit: I am so very sorry to have 
to write you about unpleasant things, but 
you see, dear, I must. You remember those 
debts which I contracted, oh, ever so long 
ago? Well, it seems they have never been 
paid, for some reason—I'’m sure it is not 
your fault !—but, anyway, the horrid trades- 
people have sent them to me! Of course you 
know that I have no money of my own, 
and so there was nothing to do but ask Billy 
to pay them. I put it off as long as I could, 
for you know we're opening the town house 
this year, as well as the Hall, and Billy has 
When I 


about 


a great many new 


broached the 


expenses 
Billy was sweet 
but he remark that hurt me 
said, dear, that he thought it was a poor 
of man who would let another man pay 
his wife’s debts. Dear Cyril, I hate to have 
any one, even Billy, say that about you, and 
so | am writing to offer you the chance to 
pay them first. I thought you would want 
to. Am I right? I’m sure you will see 
things as I do and will take what I have said 
kindly. 

And now that I have got over the disagree- 
able part, | am going to ask a favor of you. 
It is that down to the Hall to 
make us a little visit. For my sake, Cyril, 
because I want to keep you always a very 
dear friend. We shall be here most of the 
summer, but I am in hopes you can come to 


subje ct. 
made one 


you come 


us about the twelfth. We shall havé a 
party here then. Billy will love to 
you, and I needn’t tell you how glad I gj 
be. Cyril dear, I know you will understand” t 
Affectionately, LYNETTE, 


She read the letter over with q 
quizzical little smile, sealed and stamped 
it, and, dispensing with the services of 
her maid, delivered it with her own 
hands to the post. 


CHAPTER IV. 

When Cyril Royden received Ly- 
nette’s note, his first feeling was one 
of speechless rage. The reaction of 
his anger against his former wife was 
a bitter feeling of his own guilt. After= 
all, there was something in what Van 
Vliet had said. It was a poor man who 
would let another man pay his wife's 
debts. Alone in his misery, Cyril 
groveled in self-abasement. 

The result of his cogitations was that 
he wired the garage to sell his car at 
once, and: he made arrangements for 
dismissing his valet at the end of the 
month. Even these privations he found 
did not go very far toward reducing 
the debts, and he decided to return to 
New York at once to see what he could 
realize on his income. He hoped to 
be able to save enough to live still like 
a gentleman. 

Three weeks later, armed with the 


receipts and cursing himself for a fool, 
Royden went down to the Hall. He 
knew that he should have posted -the 
papers to Lynette, that it was the folly 
of the moth for the flame for him to 
go himself, but something tempted him 
and he yielded. 


At the station, he met Maisie 
Cruthers and Dick Armstrong. They 
were unable to conceal their surprise 
at seeing him there, and Cyril was m- 
stantly aware of the fact that gossip 
had been busy with the story of his sud- 
den flight West after his first meeting 
with Lynette as Billy’s wife. 
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He rode to the Hall in the trap be- 
side Maisie with a mingled feeling of 
embarrassment and resentment. Why 
was he sacrificing half of his fortune 
for a woman who had laid him open 


He decided that he would re- 
as soon as the business 


to this? 
turn to town 
that had brought him was dispatched. 

Lynette, however, was out on the 
links when they arrived, and Billy was 
not to be found, so Cyril felt obliged 
to stay. Gerald Vandergrief, who was 
smoking on the veranda, ignoring Miss 
Cruthers’ raised eyebrows, came for- 
ward with such well-feigned uncon- 
sciousness of anything peculiar in Cy- 
ril’s presence there that Cyril could 
have wept on his ack With gratitude. 
Instead of which, they shook hands 
heartily and strolled off together to look 
for Van \liet. By dinner time, every 
one had become accustomed to the idea 
of his being there, and at table they 
were ; But Cyril, sitting 
there with the papers bilging his dress 
a heart hot with resentment, 
hated them for their gayety. 

Madge and Billy had been quarrel- 
ing again. Madge, in a whining treble, 


was voicing her 


very merry. 


coat and 


grievances to a s}m- 
pathetic audience. 

“And then he said—he actually 
the nerve to tell my ‘ 
She paused dramatically, to let the hor- 


had 


face——’ 


me to 


ror of it sink in on her hearers. 


will be 


rie 
breath—‘“‘that I’d husband 
didn’t strugele so!” 

They all screamed with laughter. 

“Never mind, Madge,” said Maisie 
Cruthers s othingly. “There lots 
of things we worse than a 
band, aren’t there 2” 

Elsie ( iraham struck in. 

“When I marry.” she said, “I mean 
to have them play ‘The Strife is O’er’ 
instead of t! ‘Wedding March.’” 

There was ther shout of laughter. 


are 


need hus- 


the Machine 


Ursula Trowbridge turned’ the con- 
versation to clothes. She was just.back 
from Paris, and she had been buying 
such a lot of the loveliest dresses, per- 
fect ducks! 

“Is it a trousseau ?” Lynette asked. 

Ursula smiled brightly. 

“Only a courting trousseau. That’s 
really more important than a wedding 
trousseau, because, after all, you don’t 
run for astrain when you've caught it, 
do you?” 

“No,” said Billy, speaking for the 
first time, “but you have to pay your 
fare or you get put off.” 

“Billy’s such a realist!” murmured 
Elsie Graham. 

“Billy,” said Lynette, “was damned 
in his early youth. First his baptism 
didn’t take, and then the poor dear had 
such a shocking discussion with the 
rector at the village! It was that time 
he fell from his horse and broke his 
head, to say nothing of all the. com- 
mandments. Anyway, the rector called, 
and they got into a discussion of the 
sible. It came about because, it seems, 
Billy didn’t believe that Jonah swal- 
lowed the whale or the whale swallowed 
Jonah—I forget which it is. So the 
rector said, quite distinctly, that poor, 
dear Billy would go straight to—well, 
not to heaven.” 

“After all, I’ve always thought there 
would be pleasanter company in hell,” 


murmured Gerald 

lynette laughed 

“T, too,” she said. “And then sitting 
a damp cloud and playing a jew’s- 
never appealed to 
shouldn’t like 
I’m much 


on 
harp has somehow 
me. I know |] 
traveling by my own power. 
too fond of my comfort.” 

Lynette’s sally was greeted with 
roars of laughter. Cyril found their 
mirth intolerable. He felt out of it, an 
alien. It was with relief that he saw 
the women leave the dining room. 

He had meant to speak at once on 
the subject that had brought him there, 


Besides, 
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but he found the idea of discussing it 
with Billy intolerable. Later, alone 
with Lynette, it was easier. She took 
from him the receipts that represented 
months of denial with a light touch, 
glanced over them carelessly, and tossed 
them on the table. Then she turned 
on him one of her rare smiles. 

“Dear Cyril,” she said, “I’m so glad 
the horrid things are all settled! Now 
I have only one more worry left, and 
that is about you. Why don’t you 
marry some nice girl? There’s Ursula 
Trowbridge. I’ve asked her down espe- 
cially for you. Do fall in love with 
her!” 

He turned from her with a grim 
smile. A lot she had left him with 
which to make happy a new wife! His 
eye fell on the receipts, and he laughed 
harshly. She saw that she had made 
a wrong move. She hastened to cover 
her mistake. 

“Don’t be cross with me, Cyril,” she 
pleaded. “I’m selfish, but I’m not all 
bad, and I do desire your happiness so 
much. Cyril, for the sake of those old 
days——” 

“For the sake of those old days,” he 
repeated dully. Suddenly he turned 
on her: “Lynette, what are you say- 
ing? Do you want to drive me mad? 
God, if I had you back, how differently 
I’d play the game! You wouldn’t have 
left meithen! You would never have 


left me! I ought to have locked you 


up, starved you, beaten you, killed you, 


perhaps, but you would have been mine 
always—mine and only mine!” 

There was a dangerous light in his 
eyes. His words, coming hot and fast, 
struck some answering chord in her. 
For a moment she was swayed by his 
She felt a thrill of the old ec- 
stasy. Then Billy’s voice at the door 
recalled her to the present. 

“T say,” he began thickly, “are you 
two going to stay here talking all night? 
They want you in the billiard room, 


voice. 


Lynette.” 


Lynette whisked the newly worn te 
ceipts deftly off the table and slippe 
out of the room. 
moment uncertainly in the doorway, 
He, too, sensed something delicate jn 
the situation. With a motion half 
friendly, half shy, he offered his ciga- 
rette case to Royden. On being re- 
fused, he turned to leave, but Royden, 
with a gesture, stopped him. Some- 
thing in Lynette’s manner of lifting the 
receipts, something in her haste, had 
aroused a vague suspicion in his mind. 
A feeling that he must, himself, justify 
his case to this man who, after all, was 
a gentleman, moved him to speak. 

“If you don’t mind giving me a mo- 
ment, Van Vliet,” &e began. 

“Certainly, quite at your service,” re- 
sponded the other, obviously uncom- 
fortable. 

“It’s about those bills that Lynette 
owed before_she married you,” Cyril 
began. 

“It’s of no consequence,” 
fumbling with his light. 

Cyril raised his eyebrows. It was 
full of consequences to him. Billy felt, 
rather than saw, the look. He glanced 
up quickly. 

“What’s Lynette been 
you?” he asked suddenly. 

“Nothing—that is, I’ve just managed 
to pay them, and I brought her the re- 
I regret having been so 


said Billy, 


saying to 


ceipts to day. 
long about it. I owe you an apology.” 
Cyril’s voice was frigid 

Billy sat looking up at him, blinking 
his pale little eyes. 

“You mean the jewelers, tailors— 
those fellows?” he asked. “Why, man, , 
I paid those months ago.’ 

“I think not,” said Cyril icily. “They 
took my money. You have remarked, 
I believe, that it was a poor sort of man 
who let another man pay his wife's 
bills. I am, at least, a poor man, which 
is why they were not paid before. I've 
done the best I could.” 





Van Vliet stood a 
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© Billy sat blinking his eyes and look- 
4 jag a picture of misery. 

“T never said that about’ any man, 
Royden, least of all about you. I know 
Lynette’s extravagant ” A light 
broke in on him. “When I said I’d 
paid them, I meant that I’d given the 
money to Lynette to pay them. She 
told me you’d sent them on to her.” 

He stopped. Cyril looked so crushed 
that Billy felt obliged to make some 
excuses for his wife. 

“That's just Lynette’s little way,” he 
remarked. “She’s put one over on us 
both. I dare say you weren’t married 
to Lynette for several years without 
discovering that she’s a great little liar. 
Perhaps you'd allow me to refund your 
money?” he ventured diffidently. 

3ut Cyril held his head up and played 
the game. 

“I’m delighted not to have been de- 
nied the opportunity to discharge my 
obligations,” he said. 


CHAPTER V. 


The next day Cyril met Lynette on 
the terrace in front of the house. She 
was returning from giving some orders 
to the head gardener in regard to the 
thododendrons. Cyril stopped her ab- 
ruptly. 

“Why did you lie to me?” 
manded. 

She looked up 


he de- 


at him, puzzled, smil- 
ing a little 
ie te he repeated. “When ?’ 
yur isband * he 
1, Billy she said and gave a lit- 
tle shrug and laughed. 

Cyril caught her sternly by the arm. 

“You're not fit for him!” he 
said. 

She drew her arm away and stepped 
back from him, cool and self-possessed. 

“Cyril, if we these he- 
roics, at least more retired 
spot. At present the direct 
line of vision of sixteen open windows. 


“y 


“C) 


began. 


( 
1 ’ 
| ' 
i 


even 


must have 
choc se a 


we're in 
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I will not be made ridiculous before a 
dozen servants, to say nothing of my 
guests!” 

He dropped his hand with a muttered 
apology. She looked at him thought- 
fully for a moment, and then led the 
way to the grove at the farther end,of 
the terrace. If he must have a scene, 
that would be the best place to stage 
it. There would be no one there at 
this hour. Cyril walked at her side, 
silent, morose. 

“Now,” she said, when they had 
reached the shelter of the thick trees, 
“what do you wish to say?” 

In the face of her terrible calm, he 
was tongue-tied. It all seemed suddenly 
so sordid. How could he say, “You 
have cheated me! You have stolen 
money from me under false pretenses !” 
to this charmingly smiling woman. She 
was charming, but cold and scornful. 
He suddenly felt a great desire to make 
her angry. 

“Well?” she was saying. He knew 
that little smile on her lips. It meant 
that she was aware that she had beaten 
him. He looked«up at her from under 
his brows, shamefaced. 

She became too sure of her victory; 
she should have remembered his out- 
break of the night before. She laughed. 

The sound stung him like the lash 
of a whip. In an instant, she was in his 
arms, panting from the suddenness of 
the contact. Atavism was rife in his 
soul. He felt the old, primitive desire 
to subdue. His fingers itched to be at 
throat. He clawed at her fever- 
ishly. The pent-up fires of months of 
repression surged through him. He 
tore at the thin material covering her 
shoulders, and the light stuff gave in 
his hands. With a savage clutch, he 
wrenched her waist half off. He dug 
his fingers brutally into her naked 
shoulders, and they left angry red 
marks on her white skin. He was in- 
toxicated, mad. Only her re- 
called him to his senses. 


her 


voice 
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“Cyril, Cyril, be merciful!” 

As suddenly as it had come, the storm 
passed. He dropped his arms, his head 
sank on his breast, and he reeled off 
like a drunken man into the shadow 
of the woods. 

‘Trembling and unstrung, Lynette 
straightened her hair, slipped her waist 
back on her shoulders, and, holding it 
in place, ran toward the house, hoping 
fervently to meet no one. 

In this she was disappointed, for by 
the steps to the sunken garden she came 
face to face with Gerald Vandergrief. 
She tried to brush by him, but he 
stopped her. He began talking lightly, 
not having noticed her disorder, but 
Lynette was unable to cope with the 
situation. For the first time in her life, 
she had been really frightened. She 
struggled with her tears, but they would 
come. Without a word, Gerald led her 
down the steps and into one of the 
little arbors. 

“Better wait to go to the house till 
you're feeling more fit,” he suggested. 
“Never mind about me.” 

He stood with his ‘back to her until 
she had stopped crying. When she had 
pulled herself together somewhat, he 
came and sat beside her and patted her 
hand gently. 

“Tell me all about it,” he suggested. 
“It'll do you good to get it off your 
chest, and I’m only an old fogy who 
doesn’t count. And a regular clam 
about secrets,” he added 

Lynette smiled through her tears, the 
description fitted him so badly. -But 
the desire to talk was strong, and she 
yielded to it. Bit by bit, the story came 
out. She told him, not alone about 
Cyril, but about her early life, things 
she had never breathed to a soul before. 
In spite of his good looks, Gerald had 
a kind of sexless, priestlike manner that 
made it easy for her to confess to him, 
and the lifting of the floodgates did 
her good. 

“IT know I’m a liar!” she wailed. 
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“I’ve always been a liar! I’ve had 
be! But I’m not*bad, Jerry, really 
not! None of you people here kno 
what I’ve gone through—what my life 
has been! You people with comfortable 


incomes don’t know what it’s like to” 


have to plot and scheme to get every lite 
tle thing, even to keep your: place in 
society—to have to endure the snubs 
of people yeu despise, and make up to 
people you hate! And then the trades- 
people! Oh, you don’t any of you 
know about those hideous days in Paris 
when dad and I lived on nothing at 
all but credit! I’ve had to lie and coax 
and wheedle all my life. It seems as 
if I'd been at it ever since I was born! 
Why, when I wasn’t more than four- 
teen, I could tell a creditor by the look 
in his eye. 

“Tt was a hard school, and I learned 
my lesson young. I could tell you ex- 
periences by the hour—how dad used 
to slip out through the fishmonger’s 
shop in the back while I interviewed the 
tradespeople. Oh, I got expert at it, 
I can tell you! I used to take a kind 
of pride in it! Dad and I would bet 
on what I could get out of each new 
acquaintance, out of every one that 
crossed our path. They were all fish 
that came into my net, and I grew to 
study every one, high and low alike, 
for what they were worth to me. I 
used to hate it all very often, but, you 
see, we had our position to keep up. 
It isn’t like being awftlly low; then 
you can let things slide. D'you sup- 
pose it wasn’t hard for me? I used to 
hate those smug-faced girls who bowed 
to me in the park. They looked so in- 
nocent and didn’t have to plan and 
scheme to get their pretty things, as I 
did. And I’ve always been fond of 
pretty things. I vowed I would have 
them and I did! And I always will 
have them!” she added fiercely. 

“They’re over now, thank God, those 
awful days, but I’m not as if I’d been 
brought up as you all have been. Tm 






Mhitter all through! And it’s always 
© there, back of everything, like a hideous 
P nightmare! 

' “You see I had to do it all myself, 
for dad didn’t help me much. If it 
hadn’t been for we'd have. been 
down and out long ago. But the weari- 


me, 


ness of it, the everlasting watchfulness! 
When it got too hot for us in Paris, 
we went to London, and then to Vienna. 
After that, we tried New York, and I 


came out. New York was the easiest 
of all to fool, but even they got sus- 
picious. For years I got all my gloves 
and little things like that on bets. Even 
an occasional hat. You see, I always 
forgot to pay when I lost. Some shops 
will give dresses if you recommend 
them casually to your friends. There 
are lots of ways. I tried them all, and 
then Cyril came along.” 

She stopped. Gerald regarded her 
calmly. 

“Why didn’t you take a richer man?” 
he asked. “There were plenty to choose 
from.” 

Lynette gave a little sob. 

“You'll laugh at me, I know, but I 
came as near to loving Cyril as it is 
possible for a girl brought up as I have 
been to love any one. It was the one 
foolishness I ever permitted myself. I 
thought we could manage, with his in- 
come and my genius for getting credit.” 
She laughed mirthlessly and went on: 
“But, you see, we couldn’t. Cyril’s 
afraid of del Dad and I never were. 
He couldn't understand my point of 
view, nor I his. It was hopeless. I 
went back y old Paris tactics and 
got what I could out of him. Then I 
took up Billy.” 

She laughed again in the same hard 
way. 


to my 


“Billy’s good for quite a while yet,” 
she added. 

Gerald opened his eyes wide. 

“‘La Belle Merci!’” he 
murmured. 


Dame sans 


Lynetté rose, quite calm now. 

* “You're right,” she said. “I’m heart- 

less. -Don’t be afraid to let me see what 
you think, And thank you for letting 
me talk to you this way, Jerry. It’s 
helped a lot. No, it isn’t necessary for 
you to go to the house with me. 
Good-by.” 

She trailed off through the garden, 
while Gerald stood looking after her, 
lost in thought. He shook his head and 
lighted a cigarette. He felt genuinely 
sorry for Lynette, but, after all, she 
could be trusted to take care of her- 
self. Billy would have to be left to his 
fate. He would survive all right; he 
was not the kind that goes under. But 
it was the perversity of fate that Cyril 
Royden should still care for Lynette. 
For it was evident, even to the most 
obtuse, that this was the case. Men 


~do not make the scenes that Lynette 


had described to him unless they feel 
strongly. The man ought to be saved; 
it wasn’t just! He threw away his ciga- 
rette. After all, why should he play 
the deus ex machina? And yet there 


-was an idea taking shape in his brain. 


He shook himself and decided he’d 
better mind his own affairs, but the 
thought persisted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On quitting the arbor, Gerald made 
his way through the long lanes of 
Billy’s garden, which was in the full 
flush of its midsummer loveliness. At 
the end of a particularly beautiful alley 
of coreopsis, he came upon Maisie 
Cruthers, curled up on a bench reading 
a letter. She looked up as he came 
along and hailed him. 

“Hello, Jerry! Come and let me 
talk to you. I’m in a devil of a mess. 
Come and be sympathetic and let me 
tell you my troubles.” 

“There’s nothing for which I am bet- 
ter fitted,’ he murmured, as he sank 
down on the bench beside her. “In 
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fact, it seems to have become my voca- 
tion in life.” 

“Who’s just been boring you?” she 
asked. 

“Not boring, my dear girl, by no 
means boring! The troubles of a beau- 
tiful woman 





“Tt was Lynette, wasn't it? I saw 
you from the terrace. Poor Lynette, 
I suppose she is worried. Sometimes 


I think she doesn’t know where her 
next Rolls-Royce is coming from!” She 
laughed and. plunged into her own 
story: “It’s a letter, as you might 
guess, from Aunt Ruth. She says I 
should marry!” 

“A very wise suggestion!” 

“And she’s picked out the man.” 

“How extremely thorough and busi- 
nesslike of the old lady! You should 
be grateful for such touching concern 
for your welfare,” he admonished her. 

Maisie pouted. 

“Jerry, how can you be such a brute? 
You don’t even know who the man is.” 

“At all events,” said Gerald, “I’m 
sure he is unworthy.” 

“Ah,” said Maisie, “you got out of 
that very nicely. And, Jerry, I rather 
agree with you. I think he its un- 
worthy.” 

“How we hate ourselves!” he mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, very well!” said Maisie indig- 


nantly. “If you’re going to take that 
tone, we needn’t discuss it any more.” 
She slipped the letter back into its en- 
velope. 


Gerald protested 

“Oh, I say, Maisie, this won’t do. 
You’ve got to tell me who it is. How 
am I to know that I’m not the victim?” 

“You!” she said with great scorn. 

Gerald tried again. 

“Come, be a sport, Maisie, and read 
me the letter. How am I to give you 
the benefit of my sound, grand fatherly 
advice if you don’t show me perfect 
confidence ?”’ 

Maisie drew the letter out again. 


“Very well, read a part.” 
She handed it to him. C 
““*My dearest niece,’” he read aloud. 
It is with a very full sense of my 
responsibility as your only living fe 
male relative that | compose myself to 
write you on the occasion of your twen- 
ty-sixth birthday Is it only your 
twenty-sixth?” said Gerald. “] had 
thought you were older.” 

Maisie brought the point of her para- 
sol down on his toes. He went back 
to the letter. 

“*That you should be happy has al- 
ways been my first consideration, as 
you must realize, so I trust that you 
will pardon my speaking quite frankly 
on a subject which has troubled me 
much of late. In my day, young ladies 
of your position were, almost invari- 
ably, married or at least betrothed at 
your age, and although I know that time 


“ee 





has changed many customs, I still main- - 


tain that early marriages tend to the 
stability and the good-of the country. 
I say it in all reverence that marrfage 
is the one state in which woman finds 
her greatest happiness and fulfills her 
highest duty.’ 

“Wise old dame!” interposed Gerald. 

“*That you, my dear girl, should at- 
tain this happy state is the dearest wish 
of my heart, and for its fullest realiza- 
tion, I believe that the woman, at least, 
should enter it in all the freshness of 
youth and purity.’ ” 

“She evidently isiders it an eye 


Maisie, 


opener,” observed lighting a 
cigarette. 

Gerald read on: 

“*Marriage with a good man, suit- 
ably established, is a condition than 
which there is none more blessed.’” 

“H’m,” Maisie murmured doubtfully. 

“*Marriage,’” continued Gerald, 
“‘with an unsuitable person is the ex- 
treme of misery.’ . 

“She means less than three millions,” 


explained Maisie between puffs. 
“‘*My dear girl, the young people 
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who are your friends, I am afraid, are 
given to frivolity. I hesitate to call 
them “fast.” And I regret to say that 
rumors have reached me which, I can- 
not say, I will not say, compromise you 
—’” Gerald interrupted himself. 
“Poor, dear Aunt Ruth,” he said, “little 
knows how difficult it is in these days 
to get compromised.” 

Maisie laughed. 

“‘There is, among others in your 
party, | am told—and it is verified by 
your letter—a young man who is typ- 
ical of the sort of man I would have 
you avoid. I cannot remember his 
name—not having your letter by me— 
but you will probably know whom I 
mean.’ ” 

Maisie suddenly sat up. 

“IT say,” she began, “I forgot that 
part.” 

“We will read it, nevertheless,” said 
Gerald severely. “Hello! This is in- 
teresting! ‘He is of good family and 
is doubtless clever, but for many years 
he has wasted his time in useless frivoli- 
ties and ignoble pursuits. That you 
may recognize him, I need only add that 
he is the constant companion of your 
present hostess, and is always to be 
found in her train.’ ” 

Gerald came to a full stop. Maisie 
was playing with the tassels on her 





parasol. 

“I think she means,” she stammered, 
“T think she means——” 

Gerald frowned at her. 

“It is not,” he interrupted, “at all 
necessary to explain whom she means. 


I recognized the portrait at once. Let 
us go on with the letter.” 

Maisie retired behind her cigarette. 
“In striking contrast,’ ”. Gerald read, 
to this young man’ (you get that, 
Maisie—in striking contrast?) ‘is’-— 


me 


what’s this ?—‘is young Mr. Arm- 
strong !’”’ 
Gerald put down the letter. ‘Well, 


I'll be damned!” he ejaculated. 
Maisie gathered vp. her belongings. 
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“If you’re going to curse and swear 
” she began. 

Gerald apologized. 

“But you must admit, Maisie, that 
it’s a bit thick to have Dick Armstrong 
held up to one as a shining example of 
the domestic virtues.” 

He read further. 

“But I see the old lady is on to some 
of his faults, too. Listen to this: “That 
he has sown some wild oats is unde- 





niable.’ I should think it was!” he 
interjected. “About a ten-acre lot of 
them! ‘But these may be excused on 


the ground of his youth and great 
wealth, and may be regarded as merely 
the ebullition of high spirits. Many 
things, my dear child, are excusable in 
men which convention rightly condemns 
in women.’” He put down the letter. 
“At least the old sport is a firm be- 
liever in the double standard.” 

“Don’t be silly!” Maisie remon- 
strated. ‘Read the rest.” 

Gerald continued: 

“*You will not, I am sure, be angry 
with me when I tell: you that, with the 
approval of your brother Tom, I have 
taken the liberty of speaking on this 
subject to Mrs. Armstrong, senior. She 
was charmed with the idea, and she 
agrees with me that that marriage 
would at once settle her dear Richard 
and bring him to a just sense of the 
dignity and usefulness of his important 
place in the community.’ ” 

“But,” said Maisie, “I distinctly ob- 
ject to being used as a reformatory !” 

“Nevertheless,” said Gerald, as he 
folded the letter, “I should say that 
your duty was plain.” 

Maisie began to pout again. 

Then suddenly Gerald remembered 
the plan that had half formed in his 
mind. Might not this be the solution 
of Cyril Royden’s problem? Was it 
vaguely possible that he and Maisie 
Cruthers could be brought together? 
He realized, in a sudden flash, that she 
would make just the wife for Cyril. 
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Gerald recognized it as a fact that 
women brought up in luxurious sur- 
roundings are less apt to develop into 
extravagant wives than those who have 
been accustomed to frugality. It 
doesn’t go to their heads, as it were: 
In this respect, Maisie Cruthers suited 
admirably, for she was more or less 
wealthy in her own right, and she and 
her brother were the only heirs to the 
far greater fortune of their aunt. In 
addition, she was bright, vivacious, and 
withal sensible. Heretofore, he had 
thought in a vague way of Ursula 
Trowbridge, but Ursula was volatile, 
inclined to be flippant, and, he sus- 
pected, ambitious. The Cyril Roydens 
of the world would scarcely suit her. 
Maisie Cruthers was the better tip! 
He thanked his stars for having thrown 
her in his way that morning. There 
is no time like the present, he reflected, 
so he set to work. 

“My dear girl, I quite agree with 
your aunt and your brother Tom. It 
is indeed high time you were married.” 

Maisie laughed. 

“Oh, as for Tom,” she said, “he’s 
just done it hingself, you know. He’s 
like the fox who lost his tail. He wants 
every one else to try it.” 

Gerald felt that this not an 
auspicious beginning. He started again. 

“But while I agree with them in a 
general way, | see no reason why Dick 
should be the—er—lucky 


was 


Armstrong 
man.” 

“You almost 
Maisie reproached him. 

Gerald denied it. 

“Surely,” he continued, “there are 
far more attractive men in the world, 
and not so far from here.” 

Maisie suddenly looked up. 

“Jerry, are you proposing to me?” 
she asked. 

Gerald started. 

“Good heavens, no!” he protested. 

“Oh,” said Maisie calmly, “I thought 
It sounded very much like 


said ‘victim’ again!” 


you were. 


>» 
it. Never mind, Jerry, there’s no need 
to make it more emphatic. The en- 
thusiasm of your denial was quite cor- 
vincing enough. Uncomplimentary, but 
convincing.” 

He felt that some explanation was 
due. 

“What if I were speaking on behalf 
of some one else?” he ventured. 

Maisie looked puzzled. 

“Oh, I see,” she said at length, “a 
sort of John Alden affair. And who, 
in this case, is the bashful Miles?” 

She was poking fun at him now, he 
realized. He felt confused. After all, 
no one had authorized him to speak. 
He tried to explain this and was not 
very successful. With a little shake, 
Maisie rose and gathered her belongings 
together, and this time she really went. 

“Jerry,” she said at parting, “I think 
you’re the worst little busybody I ever 
met !” 

It was discouraging, most discour- 
aging, but he comforted himself with 
the reflection that the way of reform- 
ers is proverbially hard. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cyril Royden, after his scene with 
Lynette, plunged into the woods and 
walked a great distance without paus- 
ing for an instant. He went across 
fields and meadows, through woods and 
over fences, until he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, telling himself over and over 
what a cad and a fool he had been. 
He returned late and went directly 
his room, where he wrote a long letter 
of apology to Lynette and prepared to 
pack his bags. In a few minutes her 
maid brought him a reply: 


to 


You will serve me better by remaining. 
Your going now, suddenly like this, would 
cause talk. Please act as if nothing had hap- 
pened, . 

So he stayed. It seemed that he 
could not escape. Gerald realized that 
it was Lynette’s doing when he saw 





The God in 
Cyril’s white, drawn face in the draw- 
ing-room that evening. He, too, had 
expected Cyril to leave. 

He noticed with concern that Lynette 
and Cyril disappeared together for a 
while in the music room, but he could 
not know how Cyril stood before’ her, 
yery humble, very contrite, calling his 
conduct by its right name and begging 
for his release. 

Any other woman than Lynette Van 
Vliet would have pitied him. His out- 
burst of that afternoon had at the time 
appalled her. But it had also awak- 
ened a sleeping emotion, an emotion 
half savage and wholly delightful. She 
had been frightened, humiliated, and 
betrayed into revealing secrets to Ger- 
ald Vandergrief, yet back of it all was 
a kind of exaltation in the proof this 
strong man had given her that he still 
loved her. It had shown in his master- 
ful strength, and the eternal feminine 
ever cries out for a touch of the brute 
inman. It showed now in his hungry 
eyes, in his subservience to her wishes. 
She knew that she could keep him al- 
ways beside her if she so desired, and 
just now she did desire it. Something 
of that cruelty which makes a cat de- 
light in torturing a mouse tempted her 
to make him remain near her. 

“He will stay a while longer,” she 
remarked with a little smile to Gerald, 
later that evening. 

Sut Gerald did not smile. 

“Lynette,” he said. “let hi 
him up! decent 
in your life 

Lynette only shrugged. 


“Jerry, you’re being very rude,” sl 


le 
said, 

So Gerald went back, discouraged, to 
watch a game of bridge which Cyril 
was also watching. Madge and Maisie 
were playing Dick Armstrong and 
Lewis Randolph. “As if matters were 
not bad enough without that damned 
game!” as Gerald told himself after- 
ward. For both girls lost a good deal. 
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Madge, who always played with a fine 
disregard of rules, plunged even more 
than usual. Gerald saw Cyril look 
aghast at the sum Maisie wrote on the 
check that she handed to Lewis without 
a quiver. Gerald was angry. It was 
all very well for her to be so game a 
sport, but when he, Gerald, was taking 
all the trouble to manufacture a nice 
little romance for her, it was inconsid- 
erate of her to let the prospective hus- 
band see how easily his money might 
go in a certain contingency. Alto- 


gether, it was not a successful evening. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The following day, Gerald decided 
that the campaign must be more ac- 
tive. He ran over in his mind whom 
he could enlist. He searched his mem- 
ory. Who was the man who had once 
successfully arranged a little affair of 
this kind? He remembered the general 
trend of the thing. Why, Shakespeare 
of course! He couldn’t recall which 
of the plays it was, but he searched in 
the library until he found it. “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” to be sure—the 
one about Beatrice and Benedict. He 
composed himself to read, but was in- 
terrupted almost immediately, for Dick 
Armstrong came in. 

“Goin’ ridin’?” he asked. 

“Can't,” replied Gerald, with equal 
bre vit} ; y 

“The 


come, 


rowd’s all 


goin’. You'd better 
Dick pursued 
“I’m busy, awfully busy.” Gerald 
motioned to his book. 
Dick behind 
his shoulder. 
“Shakespeare !” 
you are balmy!” 
Gerald gave him a withering glance. 
“Mine were the advantages of a lib- 
“In my 


came and looked over 


“Well, 


he gasped. 


eral education,” he remarked. 
early youth, I was well acquainted with 
this gentleman, of whom, by the way, 


I am surprised to learn you have 
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heard.” He lowered the book. “If, 
young man, you weve to follow my ex- 
ample of pursuing the intellectual, ‘in- 
stead of the frivolous, of cultivating 
your mind rather than your somewhat 
overgrown body——” 

“Oh, go to hell!” said Dick, and 
slammed the door. 

Gerald smiled. He felt that he had 
paid Aunt Ruth back one, and he went 
at the book with renewed interest. He 
learned from his perusal of the play 
that the affair could not really be well 
managed alone. All the exigencies of 
the case seemed to require the aid of 
a confidential friend, whose duty it 
would be to inform Maisie of Cyril’s 
undying love for her, while he per- 
formed the same offices for Cyril. It 
did sound a bit raw, though. The re- 
lapse of the custom of dying for love 
made things awkward. It would seem 
that Shakespeare had the easier time 





of it. Still, it might be done. He tried 
to decide on the confidante. The list 
was not reassuring, Ursula Trow- 
bridge was too indifferent. Lynette 


must not know of the scheme; she 
would put a spoke in their wheel. 
There remained only Elsie Graham and 
Madge Henry. He reflected. Elsie 
would be sure to tell. She had too 
keen a sense of humor and would think 
it too good a joke to keep. Madge 
might do, but she was terribly stupid 


at times. Still, he might try. 

He made the attempt after luncheon. 
As he had feared, it was not a suc 
cess. His doubt had made him put it 


very tentatively. Would she help him 
bring two loving hearts together ?—he 
put it something like that. 

Madge was curious. Did he mean 
that some one wanted to elope? 

Well, not exactly, he explained. In 
fact, the people concerned had no ideas 
on the matter at all. It was just a little 
plan of his own. 

Madge opened her round blue eyes 


very wide. 





“I never heard such nonsense in my 
life!” she gasped. She evidently Dut 


have nothing to do with the affair, 

Gerald decided to throw Mr. Shake 
speare over and had a good laugh at 
his own folly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


However, that evening Maisie an- 
nounced her intention of riding again 
in the morning and called for volun- 
teers to accompany her. 

“T mean,” she said, “‘to ride hundreds 
of miles. I shall probably not return 
till late in the evening. Now who will 
go with me? You all know what I’m 
like when I get a hunch like this.” 

They groaned. They all did know! 
And, like the men in the Bible, they 
began with one accord to make ex- 
cuses. 

“My dear,” said Lynette, “it will be 
much too strenuous. [I shall not stir 
out of the house to-morrow.” 

Maisie shrugged her shoulders. 

“Furthermore,” she ‘announced, “I 
am going to ride Billy’s new horse—the 
Cid.” 

Billy looked up. 

“You'll do nothing of ‘the kind!” he 
said crossly. “You’re too light and you 
couldn’t hold him.” 


“Oh, but I shall ride him just the 
same,” said Maisie calmly 

“In that: case, I shall certainly not 
go,” said Dick Armstrong. “I haven't 


the slightest desire to play the hero and 
bring you home in pieces.” 

Maisie made a f him. Billy 
protested that she should not have the 
Cid, but they all knew that Maisie 
would have her own way. Besides, she 
rode well and- was used to horses, $0 
there was practically no danger. The 
party, however, fell off till it was re 
duced to Maisie, Gerald Vandergrief, 
and Cyril Royden. 

That night Gerald 


face at 


had a brilliant 





him down as mildly insane and would A 
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‘idea. He ended up a charming fox trot 
with Madge Henry by giving a bad 
twist to his ankle. 

“Oh, dear,” said Maisie disappoint- 
edly, “you won’t want to ride to-mor- 


row!” 
“We'll see how it is in the morn- 


ing,” Gerald comforted her. He sat 
on a sofa and writhed in mock anguish 
while a sympathetic crowd waited on 
him. 

In the morning he came down to 
breakfast limping badly. The pain had 
abated slightly, he announced, but rid- 
ing was quite out of the quéstion. It 
was confounded bad luck; he had 
wanted so much to join them. He really 
had had a rotten night. He winced at 
the remembrance of it. As a matter 
of fact, he had slept like a top. At 
length, installed in a deep porch chair 
with his foot supported on a pillow 
and raised on a stool, he watched Cyril 
and Maisie ride off with calm content- 
ment. 

“He looks awfully big and black,” 
Ursula Trowbridge had said when the 
Cid was brought around, and Billy had 
added, “You’d better let Royden ride 
him instead, Maisie.” But Maisie had 
stuck to her guns and declared that no 
one but she should ride the Cid that 
day. 

When they were gone and the other 
guests out of the way, Gerald kicked 
away the that held foot 
danced a clog all by himself, by 


One of the 


tool his and 
way 
of testing | inkle. foot- 
men caught him at it and had to be 
bribed to keep silence. Then he settled 
down to his book with the satisfied feel- 
ing of a man who has done his duty. 
He could not, of course, know the di- 
rection affairs would take. 

It was about two, when the guests 
were assembling for luncheon, that a 
on horseback dashed 
was Maisie Cruthers 


1 


disheveled figure 

up the drive. It 

on the bay horse, without either hat or 

coat and with an red stain 
2 


ominous 
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the Machine 


across her white shirt. 
round her. 

“It’s Cyril,” she panted. “He’s lying 
out on the road about a half’a mile 
from here. Some of you bring a car 
and send for a doctor.” 

Lynette Van Vliet went very white. 

Maisie wheeled her horse about. 

“I’m going back.” 

Gerald came alongside. 

“Go easy,” he said, “and I'll keep up 
with you.” 

She put the horse into a trot, and 
Gerald ran along, holding fast to the 
stirrup. Neither of them noticed that 
he had forgotten to limp. Maisie 
gasped out the story to him as they 
ran: 

“We were just rounding that point 
in the road below the Grahams’, when 
a car came around the curve suddenly, 
without sounding a horn. Both the 
horses were frightened and began to 
rear. Cyril got his under control fairly 
soon, but I had some trouble with the 
Cid. Just as he was getting composed 
again, another motor came in the oppo- 
site direction and he started off. I 
don’t know what happened for a little 
while. Everything seemed to get black 
before my eyes. The Cid just tore 
along, and I couldn’t do a thing. I 
thought each moment we were going to 
be dashed into eternity. 

“Then I heard the sound of hoofs be- 
hind me,-and after what seemed an 
ril managed to draw 


time, ( 


endl 5S 
his horse up beside mine. I saw him 
catch my bridle and swing himself out 
of his saddle, and then—— Oh, Jerry, 
it was awful! The Cid’s knees came 
against his chest and I heard it, Jerry! 
I heard the bones crush! 

“He dropped off, and a little farther 
on, the Cid came down quite easily. I 
ran back, and Cyril was lying quite still 
in a little heap. Jerry, I’m sure he’s 
dead, but I didn’t like to say it before 
Lynette. There didn’t seem to be any 
one around, though I called and called. 

4 
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I got him off the road and rolled up 
my coat and put it under his head and 
caught his horse and came to get you.” 

The tears were rolling down her 
cheeks as she talked. Gerald had no 
breath for words. A’ moment later, a 
motor passed them, with Lynette and 
Dick Armstrong and a couple of men 
in it. 

The crumpled heap was carried back 
to the Van Vliets’ house and deposited 
gently in bed. Doctors and nurses were 
summoned, and the house took on that 
general air of depression which accom- 
panies an accident. A few of the guests 
went back to town; the rest tiptoed 
about and talked in grave whispers. 

Maisie Cruthers, after a brief rest 
in her own room, ran down in a pei- 
gnoir to Lynette’s. She opened the door 
to find Lynette sitting at a table with 
her head resting on her arms. 

“What do the doctors say?” Maisie 
asked her in a low voice. 

Lynette raised a white, hopeless face 
to her visitor. She shook her head 
sadly. 

“They say there’s very little hope. 
He was very badly crushed.” 

She spoke in a flat, toneless voice. 
Something within her seemed to keep 
saying, “I didn’t know I cared so much. 


If this had happened before, I would 


never have left him, and now it is too 


late even to tell him.” Without being 


conscious of if, she spoke the words 
aloud. 

Maisie Cruthers crossed to her 
quickly. 


“Why did you leave him?” she asked. 
“He loves you madly. He will always 
love you.” There was a note almost 
of bitterness in her voice. She sank 
into a chair opposite Lynette. “And 
now he’s dying, Lynette, and it was to 
save me! Oh, Lynette, I wasn’t worth 
it!” She dropped her head in her hands. 
“Oh, I can’t bear it!” she said through 


her tears. 





and clasped Lynette’s. 
— 


Lynette did not speak at first. He 


thoughts were far away in the early 


days of her marriage. 

‘And what of me?” she asked at last, 

Maisie looked up and understood, 
Without a word, she put out her hand 
So they sat 
through the long afternoon, while the 
doctors did their gruesome work up- 
stairs. 


CHAPTER X. 


For two days, Cyril Royden’s life 
hung in the balance. On the third day, 
old Doctot Leopold, patting Lynette’s 
hand, told her that the patient was out 
of danger. 

The knowledge that he would recover 
brought a change over two members 
of the household. After that first day, 
Maisie and Lynette exchanged no more 
confidences. Instead, there came al- 
most a coldness between them. In a 
way, it seemed that each dreaded what 
the other knew. Maisie, waiting only 
to make sure of Cyril’s condition, found 
that she had other visits to make and 
ordered her trunks packed. 

Lynette appeared quiet and _ preoc- 
cupied. If the truth were known, she 
had begun to experience a new feeling 
of tenderness toward her former hus- 
band, a tenderness born of that long 
afternoon when she had sat and waited 
for the doctors’ verdict, when her 
thoughts had gone back to Cyril gay 
and active, unlike that still, white figure 
upstairs. But it was a tenderness that 
had in it no place for the woman who 
had then waited with her. She saw 
Maisie leave with relief, and then 
busied herself in doing little kindnesses 
for Cyril, and watching over his re- 
covery with loving interest. 

She did not analyze it to herself, but 
it was a different emotion from any that 
she had felt before. 

So the days slipped by, and Cyril, in 
spite of the gravity of his injuries, made 


a surprisingly rapid recovery. At last 


















he was looking forward to going down- 
stairs. 

It was then that Lynette’s pent-up 
energies demanded an outlet in action, 
and she announced her intention of giv- 
ing a ball. 

“Tt’s all in your honor,” she laugh- 
ingly assured ‘Cyril, “so you shouldn't 
even think of leaving before it comes 
of.” For he had begun to talk of 
leaving. 

He had become immensely popular 
since his accident, and the other guests 
added their protestations to his hosts’. 
In the light of all the kindness he had 
received, he could not gracefully re- 
fuse. Yet, in spite of it, he was un- 
happy. For with the return of his 
strength, came also the realization that 
Lynette Van Vliet meant more to him 
than she had ever done. It had been 
her face that he had first seen on re- 
covering consciousness, and it was she 
who was most often beside him. Or 
not she, but rather a new Lynette, lov- 
ing and tender and eager to serve him. 
He had been happy in those last few 
weeks just to have her near him, but 
lately he had begun to fear. He had 
to remind himself again and again that 
he was Billy’s guest, that she was Billy’s 
wife. He began to have a horrible 
doubt of his ability to keep silent. 

Then came the ball. 


plained that it w 


Lynette had ex 


1 4 


as just for the neigh 
bors and a few men up from tow! 
As a matter of fact, it was an enter 
tainme large scale, Lynette’s 
first attempt to take the place that was 


I 
wife and chatelaine 


rst 


her due as Billy’s 
of the Hall. 

A large tent had been erected on the 
lawn near the house, and the decora- 
tions, which had been designed by the 
famous artist, Henry Jacobus, repre- 


sented an Hawaiian scene with a min 
f “pee 


ging of the Oriental. There were pro 
fessional dancers up from town, and 
two large orchestras, one in the house 
and one in the tent. 
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The night of the ball, Lynette was 
radiant. The weather was perfect, and 
the Hawaiian dancers made a great hit. 
The decorations were superb. Jacobus 
had outdone himself, perhaps because 
Lynette had smiled so sweetly upon 
him. Lynette had a way of getting 
what she wanted, and, besides, she had 
watched over things and given her per- 
sonal attention to details more than any 
one guessed. 

To-night thousands of lights glittered 
on the lawns, and the weird, erotic 
music broke the air into little ripples 
of sound. Judged by the usual stand- 
ards, the ball was a great success. 
There had been a lavish outpouring of 
wine, result, a number of 
young men had already been - quietly 
removed by discreet servants. 


and as a 


Cyril felt hot; he was eager for a 
cool breath of air. But the lawns were 
full of dancing couples and the racket 
in the tent was unendurable. He sought 
the comparative quiet of the conserva- 
tory. 

It was there that. Lynette, stealing 
a moment from her guests, came upon 
him. She sank down a little wearily 
beside him, and they were silent, listen- 
ing to the music. The plaintive strains 


of the ukuleles reached them. He 
glanced at her. Her eyes were closed, 
and she looked very tired. A great 
wave of tenderness came over him. He 
longed to take her in his arms, to rest 
the tired head on his shoulder. 

\ me yte came into the music out- 


was the mufiled, rhythmic beat 
of the tom-toms, and a wave of pierc- 
ingly. sweet perfume floated in to them. 
He felt his love grip at his throat. 
There came a great, an almost irre- 
sistible desire to drag her to him, to 
hold her fast, but he fought it down. 
Again he reminded himself that it was 
Billy’s house and Billy’s wife. But the 
desire grew stronger and stronger. 


1 


had opened her eyes and was 


She 
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lips. , His own were white and drawn. 

“What's the use? What’s the use?” 
the tom-toms seemed to say, and his 
pulses throbbed back as if it were a 
refrain: “What's the use?” 

“You love her,” wailed the ukuleles. 
There was a luring witchery in the 
sound. “I love her,” answered his 
heart. 

His arms went toward her blindly. 
With a great effort, he pulled them 
back. The pain in his face was unbear- 
able. She saw the look and the pitiful 
little gesture, and in a flash Gerald 
Vandergrief’s words came back to her 
—“Do a decent thing for once in your 
life.” She caught her breath, and her 
eyes glittered with a sudden resolve. 

She leaned toward him suddenly, and 
her right arm stole gently around his 
neck. She saw him struggle against the 
desire to crush her to him. She hesi- 
tated a moment. Dare she try it? Did 
she really know her man? 

“It’s the only way,” she said to her- 
self. 

So she leaned closer to him and whis- 
pered softly. 

“Billy wili never know,” she said. 
“Billy is stupid. We can manage it.” 

Then she saw what she had waited 
for—saw him start and break from her 
She knew now that she had 

1 


him rightly—knew it by the 


embrace. 


judged it 





scorn in his eyes, in the curl of his lip 
in the gesture with which he flung her 
arms from him. She had set him free 
at last! She had killed his love! He 


rushed past her out of the house, out 
into the night. 

The dawn was just breaking over the 
hills. Faint pink lines showed in the 
sky. <A fore- 
head. He walked away from the house, 
and the chirping of birds took the place 
music. It 


fresh breeze struck his 


of the erotic was as if he 


And 


came a 


had awakened from a bad dream. 
with the 
‘great sense of peace. 


soft morning wind 
He was free at 


watching him with a slow smile on her 





last! He was his own man 


but—his own man! 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was a month later that, walking 
up the Avenue late one afternoon, he 
met Gerald Vandergrief and Maisie 
Cruthers. Gerald accosted him; 

“T say, Royden, where are you bound 
for? Come“along with us to the Plaza. 
We're stopping there for a bit of tea,” 

The proposition suddenly seemed to 
Cyril the most delightful one he had 
ever heard. 

It was over their tea and cocktails 
that Gerald said suddenly: 

“We've been seeing the Van Vliets 
off. Jynette took a sudden fancy to 
go to South America, much to Billy’s 
distress. I’m following them in a week 
or so,” he added. 

Cyril said nothing, but he heard the 
name without a quiver. Lynette seemed 
suddenly to matter very little 

“If you don’t mind seeing Maisie 
home, I’ll run along now,” putsued Ger- 
ald. “I’ve just remembered an ap- 
pointment with my tailor.” 

Royden saw him leave with a little 
flutter of excitement. 

They lingered over their tea cakes 
a long time. Coming out, Maisie de- 
clined a taxi, and they strolled down 
the deepening dusk, 


1 


the Avenue in 
Neither was in a hurry to reach the 
side street where Maisie lived, but at 
last they stood before her door. 

He stammered out a boyish request 
that he might call. She smiled and held 
out her hand to him. 

“T’ll be.at home to you when every 
one else is turned away,” she said 
lightly, and added, “I haven’t forgotten 
what did for me last summer— 
what you suffered.” 

Her voice trembled a little. Cyril 
felt suddenly very light and happy. 


you 








Wounded, bruised, and sore, it is true,” 


















In a private drawing-room in a hotel 
in Buenos Aires, Gerald Vandergrief 
was telling the American news to Ly- 
nette Van Vliet—among other items, 
the newly announced engagement of 
Cyril Royden and Maisie Cruthers. 
Lynette took it very calmly. 

“And you say you planned it all up 
at our place, Jerry, and it turned out 
wished ?” 








just as you 
“Right-o!” said Gerald. “Oh, I’m 
>. 
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rather clever at managing these little - 


affairs, Lynette!” 

“So it was all your doing,” said Ly- 
nette reflectively. 

Gerald shrugged. 

“Of course there was a chance of its 
happening anyway,” he admitted mod- 
estly, “but still I rather feel that, after 
all, I was the g@d in the machine.” 

In the shadow of the curtain, Lynette 
Van Vliet smiled mysteriously. 








And though I sougl 


g 
From ties you 


My empty arms sh: 





To grope for you 
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THE DIVORCEE 
OU did me dark and bitter wrong 
With falsehood and deceit; 
But, oh, your arms were round and strong, 
And, oh, your lips were sweet! 


You broke your vows without regret, 
Unfaithful through and through, 

But never shall my heart forget 
The lure and charm of you. 


it and won release 
held too light, 

ill never cease 

at night. 


You’ve gone as blithely as you came, 
And why should I be harsh? 

For who shall bind the dancing flame 
That flickers o’er a marsh? 


My life is like a broken song 


Crushed underneath your feet, 
But, oh, your arms were round and strong 
And, oh, your lips were sweet! 
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T was, according to the new calen- 

: dar of these days, in the second 

year of the war that Cavan went 
to Tadjour; that same Rock of Tadjour 
which, spread out like a tawny leopard 
between the twin austerities of sky and 
sea, guards the southern gate of the 
East, even as the Rock of Gibraltar 
stands grimly across its northern gate, 
and with the same flag flying over both. 

It is a place in itself, a kaleidoscope 
of raw color, like some rather unbe- 
lievable moving picture set to noise and 
projected on the blue airs of the Yemen 
by the magic of its pitiless sun—not 
a tree, not a blade of grass in all its 
delusive desert coloring of copper, rose, 
and violet; a ring of hills, barren and 
twisted, culminating in the Rock, whose 
spurs seem trying to elbow the town off 
into the sea; stacks of houses, square 
and white as heaped-up cubes of sugar; 
a swarm of people, sending up their 
clamor in the face of the unbearable 
sky, heedless of that distant, thunder- 
ous muttering drifting in from beyond 
the hills of the Hedjuff. 

Even after weeks, Cavan found him- 
self hardly able to credit it, moving 
among it all with the apartness of one 
who has not yet made his place in a 
strange land, and with one insistent 
question growing in his mind—a ques- 
tion that he knew he must not ask. 

It would come to him suddenly in 
the silence of his bungalow as he looked 
out over Tadjour and listened to that 
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distant muttering sounding more loudly 
through the night. Or it would spring 
up amid the riot of the bazaars or in 
the shadowy peace of the shop of old 
Menahem ben Nouna. 

It was there that Cavan did most of 
his business, alternately chafing against 
or falling into the leisurely ways of 
Oriental commerce. Almost every day 
he was there, a slight young fellow, 
with a deceiving habit of draping him- 
self across the nearest piece of furni- 
ture, as if too weary to make a move 
unless to tease the ears of his insepar- 
able fox terrier. 

He liked that shop of Ben Nouna— 
an arched niche in the wall near the 
Maskat Gate, its amber gloom filled 
with the bubble of hookahs or the scent 
of Basran cigarettes, with a glint of 
tawny silks, of gold-woven scarfs from 
Bagdad and piles of Teherani rugs, 


glowing with deep colors as of uncut 
jewels. And he liked Ben Nouna him- 
self, squatted on his carpet on the brick 


divan, his white robe mellowed to the 
tint of old ivory, a red tarboosh pushed 
back from his hairless skull, his eyes 
bland and uncommunicative as insets 
of brown agate, his nodding profile like 
that of some aristocratic bird of prey. 

Since he had to do business at all, 
Cavan was glad that he was permitted 
to do it with Ben Nouna; so many 
things seemed forbidden in Tadjour. 
Secretly he was a little ashamed of his 


business just then. It seemed rather a 
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futile occupation to be scouring the 
Orient for jewels, silks, rugs, and gauds 
with which to tempt money-mad New 
York, flushed with spending the profits 
of its war babies. He had thought it 
romantic at first, this free-lancing 
across the map from port to port spread 
out in painted strangeness under the 
stranger skies. But in Tadjour he was 
learning something of the discount at 
which Americans were héld in those 
days of silence following the Lusitania 
tragedy. He met it everywhere—at 
the government offices, in the streets, 
at the club, reading it in the coolly ap- 
praising glances of khaki-clad men. 

He was learning, too, something of 
the enormousness of that world strug- 
gle. He had been accustomed to think 
of “the front” as localized on the plains 
of France and Flanders, but here it 
was, halfway to the equator. That was 
no thunder out there beyond the copper 
rim of the hills, but the growl of war 
itself—the Tadjour front, unnoticed by 
the papers, submerged in the vast rush 
of the but none the less 
grimly actual; a front of waterless ra- 
vines and blustering sands, stemming 
the southernmost thrust of the German- 
commanded Turkish armies grasping 
after this key to the waters of the East. 

It was of Ben Nouna that he asked 
that question one day, as he watched 
the mob jostling endlessly past the open 
arch of the bare limbs and backs 
or travest of European attire, vocif- 
erous Greeks Abyssinian 
Benadir fishermen 
Dp women of the harem; 
Jewesses in huge wigs; ChineSe, yellow 
and slinking; Asia, Africa, and all the 
chemical mixtures of that age-old melt- 
ing pot of the Levant seething together 
in a human stew. 


war news, 


not 
I ie 


elbowing 
tribesmen; naked 
and bundled-u 


“How the dickens do they keep it all 
sorted out 
sively, 

He stopped, 


curved above 


Cavan demanded impul- 


smile that 


the 
the stem of Ben Nouna’s 


noting 
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23 
hookah at that question which he h&d 


no business to ask. But Ben Nouna 
was safe, he knew; it had even been 
hinted to him that the old Arab was to 
some extent in the confidence of the 
military government which held Tad- 
jour in its watchful grip. 

“T wasn’t asking for information,” 
he hastened to add. “I was just won- 
dering. All this boiling pot of races 
and tongues, most of them akin to the 
Turks—however do they keep tabs on 
it?” 

“What matter if the wine seethes in 
the bottles so long as the cork holds 
tight?” asked Ben Nouna. “There is 
nothing can get through the British 
lines, praised be God.’ 

They were alone just then; it was 
one of the rare times when Cavan had 
Ben Nouna to himself. Usually there 
was a row of slippers before the divan 
and on it another row of white-robed 
elders, nodding gravely over water 
pipes and chessboards, uttering sen- 
tentious Orientalisms with much care- 
ful praise of both Prophet and British. 

“The lines may be tight, but all the 
same—there’s a leak,” Cavan shot at 
him. 

“So? I had not heard of that.” 

Above his pipe, the eyes of Ben 
Nouna were as placidly impenetrable 
as ever. Cavan’s hand felt instinc- 
tively for the comforting ears of his 
terrier, then drew bafflement. 
Bones I d dis 


swallowed up under the brilliant, 


back in 
since, 
shift- 
The loss had 
left Cavan more lonely than ever. He 
had almost ceased to go to the club, and 
Bones, with his cocked ears, his sharp 
eyes and grinning mouth, had at least 
been something to talk at in those in- 
terminable nights of sweating solitude. 
His irritation sharpened his tone as he 
flinging himself against Ben 
Nouna’s composure. If he could but 
under the skin of the place! 
Even a quarrel would be better than 


ippeared a wW eek 


ing surface of the town. 


spore, A 


once get 
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this courteous aloofness which kept him 
so at arm’s length. 

“Then you are the only one in the 
town who hasn’t heard of it!” he re- 
torted. “Even in the streets, they talk 
of it.” 

“Bah! Gossip of the bazaar! Buzz 
—buzz-—buzz,” Ben Nouna droned, 
with faint sarcasm. ‘The buzz of the 
wild bees on the Rock!” 

“Bees can sting as well as buzz,” said 
Cavan tersely. 

The old man’s pretense of ignorance 
irritated him afresh. Little as he knew 
himself, he at least knew that some- 
thing had happened in the night just 
passed, and that Ben Nouna must know 
of it, too. Something out there, beyond 
that glimpse, through the open Maskat 
Gate, of the baking plains of Khansaar 
swept by whirling dust devils. 

“Then how about that regiment of 
Ghurkas and their white officers, all 
blown to bits last night in the Khud al 
Sanjoi?” 

“The will of God, effendi, and the 
fortunes of war. In a little while, by 
God’s grace, it will be our turn.” 

“But it was a surprise attack they 
were making,” Cavan persisted. “A 
surprise planned and kept secret, and 
yet it was known to the other side, for 
they were lying in wait for them.” 

Cavan rose, pacing about with an 





irrepressible shiver. 

“T hate to think of it! Little Bar- 
rington was among them. He spoke to 
me one night at the club—about the 


only one who ever did so—and now 


” 





“War is war, but God is over all,” 
murmured Ben Nouna. “Come, I will 
show you some pearls that will make 
you forget it all—pearls of a price. 
They came but yesterday by felucca 
from the Carnatic coast. ~Casimir of 


Goa sent them to me himself. You 
know of him?” 
“Pearls!”” Cavan exclaimed in dis- 


gust. “And out there, in that rotter 
Khud——” 


He stopped again, quivering with red | 


anger as he caught an imaginative flash 
of that torn ravine with its terrible mess 
of red pottage and the unclean hawks 
wheeling above. It would not have 
been so bad if he could have had the 
sustaining excitement of somehow be- 
ing in it all; it was this enforced stand- 
ing by as a mere spectator that was so 
hard. 

“The effendi is lonely. That is why 
he feels things so.”” Ben Nouna nodded. 
“He should get him a_ companion 
worthy of him.” 

“You mean a woman?” 

“What else?” 

Cavan stared at him, not in condem- 
nation, but with a sudden realization of 
how little he knew of the lives of these 
people. That Menahem ben Nouna, the 
merchant, was known from Suez to 

3ombay, that he sat all day in this hole 

in the wall of a shop, he knew. But of 
Menahem ben Nouna the man, he knew 
no more than of one of those Arabic 
pages of the Koran lying on the divan 
there, closed against him with all the 
hermetic seals of another tongue and 
another scheme of life. 

That was Ben Nouna’s house, some- 
where behind and above this shuttered 
niche, but who—or what— it contained, 
or which of those upper slits of win- 
dows, or of those tiers of flat roofs, be- 
longed to it, protably none but its 
owner could really tell. The faces of 
these street-long masses of masonry 
were as uncommunicative as the eyes 
of their dwellers. 

The occasional sounds of women’s 
voices behind the heavy door at the 
back of the shop—that was all Cavan 
knew; an infrequent tinkle of tones, 
plaintive, angry, or gay. Once a voice 
had lifted, with a different intonation, 
in an air that sounded strangely famil- 
iar. And once, that very morning, just 
a few minutes ago, a voice had been 
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raised in a wail of dismay, as at the 
loss of something treasured. Coming 
through that door which would never 
open to him, those voices reminded 
him of those of actors coming through 
the still-lowered curtain which shuts 
out all hints of the play to come. And 
always, at their sound, old Ben Nouna’s 
eyes grew more unseeing than ever, 
with that utter ignoring, by the mascu- 
line East, of its feminine affairs. 

Who were they, those closed-in 
women behind that door? Did they 
peer and listen through the brass-bound 
keyhole, eager for drippings from the 
world outside? He wished the curtain 
would lift, if only for an instant, for 
he felt that there must be a drama be- 
hind it. But it never would; that was 
just what made Tadjour so baffling, 
with its real life closed against him. 
For the moment, he saw it as a tawny 
monster of surface, impenetrable as a 
stone sphinx, all riddle and: no answer. 
With a shock of surprise, he realized 
that it was only through women that 
one ever came into touch with the real 
life of any place. 

“A woman?” he asked again doubt- 
fully. 

“The good God never made man to 
dwell alone. It could be arranged.” 

“No doubt. I should imagine one 
could arrange anything here. »That’s 


just it. I’ve seen enough of the East ta 
know that, for a white man, those estab- 
lishment re the first step—and the 
last, toc It only needs one.” 

“As the effendi wishes. And the 
pearls?” 

“T'll see them another day,” said 


Cavan, starting for the archway. “May 
the light of Heaven shine upon your 
household.” 

“May God shield the effendi from 
the curse of loneliness.” 

“I’m getting pretty well accustomed 
to that,” smiled Cavan, as he stepped 
into the flame of heat upon the street. 

- 


“Even my dog 
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He stopped short, as there came a 
shrill bark and the scattering of a knot 
of barelegged camel men from some- 
thing that shot white and bulletlike be- 
tween their shins. The next moment 
Cavan was whelmed in a sort of up- 
springing avalanche of sheer dog, hot, 
dusty, with clinging paws and licking 
tongue amid a crescendo of ecstatic 
yelps. He sank back again upon the 
divan, grasping the quivering bundle. 

“Why, Bones—you’ve come back?” 
he cried, half doubting ; and the terrier, 
in every mode of dog affection, proved 
that it was so. 

“Here—no ‘kisses, thank you. Get 
down and get some of that out of your 
system. Let’s see if you’ve forgotten 
your tricks. Canyou still do a back 
somersault? Now then—over!” 

Wild with delight at the familiar 
command, the terrier displayed his ac- 
complishments ; then crept more quietly 
to the crook of his master’s arm. 

“Oh, Bones, I never thought you’d 
leave me like that,” chided Cavan. 
Then, as the ears drooped at his tone, 
he reassured: “All right. I know you 
never did it of your own accord. I 
wonder where you've been.” 

“He was, perhaps, stolen,” suggested 
Ben Nouna, beaming over his pipe in 
tolerant amusement at the scene. 

“Who would steal a dog in a place 
like this?” asked Cavan. “TI thought the 
followers -of the Prophet 
them unclean.” 


’ 


considered 


“Unclean they are,” replied the Arab 
dryly. “But this one has tricks. Per- 
haps some woman saw and desired it as 
a plaything.” . 

“You mean a lady of some harem?” 

“T know of none such as you speak 
of,” replied Ben Nouna, staring un- 
seeingly at him. “It might have been 
the woman of some Jew.” 

“Well, whoever 
keep her secret well. 
fect gentleman in that respect, won't 


will 
He will be a pér- 


she is, Bones 
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you, Bones? I’m glad she didn’t take 
a fancy to your collar. I don’t know 
where I’d get you another one in this 
place——” 

He stopped, as his fingers, grasping 
the collar, encountered something 
thrust beneath it—a paper of some 
kind, folded and tucked between the 
thicknesses of the leather. A rough- 
ness told him that some of the stitches 
had been loosed to make a place for it. 

His hand rigid with excitement, 
Cavan was about to draw it out when a 
sudden instinct of caution came to him. 
After all, what did -he know of Ben 
Nouna—of this place, or of anything 
in it? He was just wandering in Tad- 
jour in a sort of trance of noncompre- 





hension, as unaware of its possible dan- 
gers as of its possible romance. If that 
were really a paper under his fingers, 


then he was about to find out some- > 


thing, for it had certainly not been there 
when Bones had disappeared from his 
side one day in the bazaar, and the care 
with which it had been concealed 
proved its presence to be no accident. 
He rose, tucking the terrier under his 
‘arm, keeping his grasp upon the collar. 
“T should thank you, Ben Nouna,” 
he said, with a whimsical smile. “You 
wished me no more loneliness, and be- 
hold- 
“Sometimes the Prophet, by God’s 
grace, answers the prayers of the faith 
ful.” 


Jack in the privacy of his 


Zones returns!” 


baking 
cube of masonry on a spur of the Rock, 
Cavan drew out the mysterious missive 
and spread it before him. It was a 
piece torn from a sheet of pink note 
paper, of a kind specially put up for 
Oriental trade, thick, gold edged, reek- 
ing of perfume; and on it was written 
in French, with gold: ink and in an un- 
formed, woman’s hand: 


Go to Monsieur | Militaire 
and tell him that the Khud al Sanjoi is am- 


Gouverneur 


bushed. 
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The day passed on in swift flame, 
the tongue of land glowing like hot iron 
between sea and sky, but Cavan stil] 
sat, gazing questioningly from the out- 
spread warning to the attentive terrier, 

“Oh, Bones,” he cried, “if you could 
but tell where you’ve been!” 

He turned again to the paper, pinkly 
luscious, with its gold ink and reek of 
perfume. Horrible taste, but somehow 
it fitted the place. It fitted also Cavan’s 
ideas of a harem, those mistaken, but 
persistent ideas of a sort of hidden riot 
of luxury and secret women that spring 
in Western minds at the sound of that 
word. 

But French in a Tadjour harem? -In 
Tunis, in Tangier, even in Constanti- 
nople, he could have understood it, but 
here on the verge of the Indian Ocean, 
it seemed impossible. 

He wondered if he should take it to 
the military governor. But the warn- 
ing had come too late, and he might be 
merely laying himself open to suspi- 
cion. 

Then, again, he had a curious reluc- 
tance to part with it. Mere scrap of 
paper that it was, it had come up mys- 
teriously, through the uncommunica- 
tive medium of Bones, from that bril- 
liant mgss of a city down below. It 
was a link with all that life from which 
he was shut out. Like a rift in a look- 
ing-glass, it gave a hint of what might 
be back of its baffling reflection. Lock- 
ing the paper carefully away from the 
eyes of his Zanzibari servants, Cavan 
looked down on Tadjour, hard and 
sharp as painted cast iron against the 
darkening sea. There was no veiling of 
mystery in the desert air, but he knew 
now that there was at least something 
back of all that apparent revealing ; and 
even this glint of knowledge had been 
cast up to him by the hand of an un- 
known woman. ‘ 

“T’ll have to lose you again, Bones,” 


























he said to the attentive terrier. “You 
are my only hope, so please get stolen 
again as soon as you can.” 

It was the merest chance, of course, 
but since Bones had béen the chosen 
medium once, he might be again. Draw- 
ing a sheet of paper to him, Cavan, 
blessing his year in Paris, wrote: 

May I not 


Your warning came too late. 
f Can I not 


see you? Do you need help? 
come to you? 

That done, he stitched it carefully 
into the collar, ruefully questioning the 
brown dog’s eyes turned up to his. 
What had those eyes seen? What could 
Bones tell, had he but speech? But 
Zones would keep her secret well. 

A week passed in that quick mo- 
notony of sun and night. With the 
terrier at his heels, Cavan tramped the 
crowded bazaar, the streets of blank 
walls that climbed up to end abruptly 
against the barren spurs of the Rock. 
In all the narrow limits that, as an 
alien, he was permitted to traverse, he 
went, but always Bones returned with 
him. 

Then suddenly one day, almost in the 
sacred shadow of the club itself, Bones 
disappeared. He was gone—that was 
all—and Cavan saw how impossible it 
would be to trace him amid that throng. 
Burnooses or bare limbs, soiled shirt 
fronts, veils and haiks, a welter of eyes, 
a babel of voices smiting his ears with 
confusion 


but no betraying velp of 


protest { under one of those flowing 
ee 
draperi nere was nothing to do 
but wai 
1, ; +4 ; 
Mu hat waiting he passed in 
Ben Nouna’s shop. Since it was there 


that Bones had returned to him before, 
it might happen there again. He 
laughed about it to the old merchant, 
reclining on the divan by the side of 
that figure of immobile peace. 

“Will you not wish me no more lone- 
liness again, O Ben Nouna2” he asked. 
“Your prayer must have itself 
out, for, behold, my dog is gone!” 


worn 
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“Tt is the will of God, effendi.” Ben 
Nouna nodded gravely. “Now then, as 
to those pearls?” 

3ut Cavan, in a fit of whimsical ob- 
stinacy, refused even to look at them, 
spread out though they were in the 
Arab’s parchment palm. 

“When Bones. returns to me, then I 
will buy your pearls.” 

“Does, then, the effendi think that I 
have taken his dog?” asked Ben Nouna, 
his eyes suddenly hard and bright. 

“You mean that you are too faith- 
ful a follower of the Prophet to traffic 
with unclean beasts.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly some woman who 
has the dog.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Cavan in- 
cautiously. 

‘By what revealing?” 

The tone was casual, falling lightly 
on the ears, but Cavan grew suddenly 
wary. The woman in the affair, un- 
known though she was, changed things 
so. His gaze full on the other’s, he 
smiled lazily. 

“Even because you told me so, O 
sage.” 

Cavan gathered himself up to go, lin- 
geringly surveying the place. That 
niche in the wall, with its glints of gold 
and color coming through the deep 
blue shadows of the morning; that 
white-robed figute cross-legged on the 





divan; that impassable door, tantaliz- 
ingly closed on whatever might be be- 
hind it, a sense as of 


some 


struck him with 
having wandered into vivid, 
“Arabian Nights” dream. 

“TI have faith in your prayers, O Ben 
Nouna,” he laughed, half in mockery, 
half in a queer kind of earnestness. 
“So I will say this: The day that Bones 
returns to me, I will buy your pearls. 
So perhaps you will pray for me again.” 

It was all a whim, a mere fantastic 
playing with the fantastic life all about 
him. He had forgotten it when, some 
three days later, he was again whelmed 
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in Bones’ irrepressible greeting; in the 
night this time, as he lay on his cot try- 
ing to snatch some sleep in the desiccat- 
ing heat that seemed to fill nose and 
throat with a dry powder. A patter of 
paws, a shrill bark, and Bones was upon 
him. 

The collar—that was the first thing. 
With a gasp of relief, Cavan felt that 
the stitches had been again, 
Once more the pink paper, the 
familiar perfume. He read the mes- 
sage by the moonlight sifting through 
the grass blinds: 

Monsieur, the dog will come no more here 
for 


k ysed 


now 





Cavan stared incredulously as_ his 
eyes encountered the next phrase: 

Car de tout ca mon auf l’'a poché les yeux 
du beurre noir. 

He wondered again at that phrase of 
the streets, coming suddenly up from 
the very sands of the Yemen. The 
woman was undoubtedly French; no 
foreigner would have written that. 

So we must find some other way. If you 
will come at ten o'clock on the night of the 
full moon to the third green door at the bend 
of the Sook al Djemal, I-may be able to 
speak with you. 

In a flame of eager wakefulness, 
Cavan looked down on Tadjour. In 
the bay below, transports were landing 


troops amid a glare of searchlights. 
Something was going on out there be 
yond the hard rim of the hills; he could 
trace the flare of the eur te ard 
Khansaar, could hear the toot and rat 


tle of the narrow-gauge trains puffing 
out with their loads of potential death. 
Something was going on, some new act 
in the grim drama of the struggle for 
the possession of those coal stacks on 
Steamer Point and the keys of the Red 
Sea. 

And down there was this unknown 
Frenchwoman, ] 
Paris 


woman, a one 


wrote the slang of the streets, 


hidden among those piled-up cubes of 
the city under the lee of the Rock. 


The full moon was three nights away, ~~ 
but somehow Cavan dragged through 
them. There was a Mohammedan 
wedding that night, and the whole place 
resounded with its din. He could trace 
its course by the glare of its torches 
on the topmost cornices, thankful that 
its attractions left the other streets de- 
serted. With careful casualness, he had 
already explored the Sook al Djemal 
and he knew that green, nail-studded 
door set in the jutting thickness of the 
wall. 

Cautiously he crept along, once flat- 
tening himself in a niche, melting the 
glimmer of his white clothes into that 
whitewash, to escape the notice 


y 1 
ot the 


of a military patrol passing at a dis- 
tance. There was an added sultriness 
in the air; the sky was full of towering, 
rainless* clouds; a flicker of dry light- 
ning mingled with the moonlight. The 
street was a pit of hot gloom, and the 
sweat of excitement dripped from Ca- 
van’s fingers as he knocked. For the 
first time he was to pass one of those 
closed doors, to penetrate that mockery 
of sheer The door 
yielded at his tap, swinging noiselessly 
back, and a hand grasped his sleeve and 
drew him in. 

“C'est vous?” 

Just a voice, as yet—a whisper in 


followed the closing 


surface. green 


darkness ti 


of the door behind them; a whisper 
: h a certain husky sweetness in it, a 
ise of pe e. and a warm, feminine 
\ I filling he narrow ( nfines of 
the gate iV. 
Is it safe?’ breathed Cavan. 

“C’est a graisser nos bottes.” 

Cavan wondered again as the Mont- 
martrois slang came through that 
Arabian darkness. 

“Tt is for you I am afraid.” 

“One must take a chance, mon 
Chopin.” i 

» torw 1 into a sort ol 


1e drew hi 
triangular well in the mass of masonry. 


It went straight up, roofed, apparently, 





























by the glare of lightning-shot cloud. 
There were hints of arched galleries 
above, a pavement of red-and-white 
squares under foot; evidently a house 
of wealth. 

“The old man is out, and all the other 
girls have gone to the wedding. The 
servants have all gone, too, for I gave 
them the chance. As for the kavass at 
the gate, I put a few drops of chloral 
in his coffee, and he will not wake yet.” 

He could see her now in the blue 
flicker of the sky—a slender, yellow- 
haired figure. Her face was veiled, 
but her white gown was of European 
fashion. Noting Cavan’s glance, she 
replied to it: 

“I always wear these things. My 
old man likes to be reminded that he 


’ 





has a Feringi wife.’ 
“You are his wife?” Cavan asked. 
There was a pause, a shrug, a spread- 
ing of the hands. 
“Ina way. I met him in Tunis when 
I was dancing there in a café Maure.” 
Cavan understood now, remembering 
the curious French disregard of racial 


lines. He had heard of such cases, 
where Frenchwomen had been found 
in Oriental establishments. 

“May I not see your face?” he 
pleaded. 


She pushed aside the veil, revealing 
an odd little face, suchas can be seen 


by the score on the boulevards, almost 
transpat ! in its delicacy under the 
nass of lond hair, replete with that 
J] | f 

charm seems inseparable from 
Gallic women, pathetically young, yet 


stamped with an impudent knowledge 
that was of the ages. She had dis- 
dained the heavy paint of the usual 
Arab wife, and her skin shone with a 
pallor that increased the of her 
eyes, a gray-green gleam under her 


1 


bright curls 


size 


“There! I look a fright, I know, but 
then what would you, after four years 
of this: Dieu—how it bores one!” 


“You wish 


to escape?” suggested 
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Cavan eagerly, but she faced him in 
rather puzzled question. 

“Escape—from what? Oh—c’est 
pas si mal. I have known worse,” 

Cavan faltered, caught in a web of 
vague ideas. He had thought that of 
course she would wish to escape, given 
the chance. Something about Chris- 
tianity, plural marriages, and the hor- 
rors of a harem flashed into his mind, 
but it all seemed a little flat in the face 
of her matter-of-fact acceptance of 
things. She evidently suspected what 
he did not say, for her mouth curved 
in a grin of sheer gaminerie. 

“Bah—you make me think of an 
Englishwoman who came here once on 
a zenana mission! Une vraie grena- 
diére—all teeth and feet! But the old 
man is kind to me, and the other girls 
not so bad. It is only of late that I 
have been forbidden even to go into 
the bazaar. That is since the siege be- 
gan—and all the other things.” 

The siege! In his groping after ro- 
mantic possibilities, Cavan had almost 
forgotten that, but now it came flood- 
ing back as a roll of sound filled the 
court. It might have been thunder or 
the growl of the guns across the Hed- 
juff. 

“You have something more to tell 
me?” 

“Yes. I have seen you passing in the 
street, so I had old Yusuf steal your 
dog. I thought I could let him go and 
he would run to you again, and that I 
could get word to you that way.” 

“The word came too late.” 

“T know. But I couldn’t get the dog 
to the gate any sooner. You don’t 
know what this place is, with the girls 
always about—just eyes, eyes, eyes. 
You can’t think how they watch every- 
thing, these poor creatures all shut in 
by themselves.” 
feel it. 
were traces of their occupancy; 


Cavan could Everywhere 
even 


in the empty silence of the dark, they 
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filled the place as with an actual pres- 
ence. 

“That is why I took this risk of hav- 
ing you come here to-night, so that it 
might not be too late again. Listen to 
me.” 

She leaned closer, lowering her whis- 
per to a mere thread, so close that the 
familiar perfume of the notes wrapped 
him about in a cloud of delicate sug- 
gestions that were in strange contrast 
to the import of her words. 

“Listen! They have been here again, 
those men from the other side. I know 
them, for all their disguise of Arabs. 
There is something going on, my 
friend.” 

Cavan had known it all day. The 
choking atmosphere that filled Tadjour 
was not all dry monsoon; some of it 
was the tenseness of a great effort, 
some of it an unspoken fear. He had 
not needed the roll of the artillery be- 
yond the hills to tell him that there 
would be fresh gaps, to-morrow, in 
those rows of familiar faces at the 
club; gaps that would be filled by 
others, coming from the ends of the 
earth in the ships of the queen of the 
seas. 

“They have been here twice,” the girl 
went on, “and I have listened as they 
talked with the master—listened as I 
leaned over my balcony up there, some- 
times singing a little in French. That 
amused them, I knew, to hear that—a 





Frenchwoman in a harem—and when 
men are amused that way, they are less 
careful. A Frenchwoman in a harem, 
and in this harem of all, singing 
thoughtlessly while they planned things 
down here, behind the British lines and 
in the very heart of the city. How 
glad I was that I had never told the 
old man that I understand a little Ger- 
man!” 

“Germans!” cried 
“You say there have been Germans— 
here—in Tadjour ?” 

“What else am I telling you all this 


Cavan, aghast. 






time?” she responded 
“They 
dressed as tribesmen of the Yemen. 
They deceived even me as I saw them 
first, peeping through my grille up 
there.” 

“But how do they get through the 
lines ?” 

“If you will but wait until I can say 
it! They come by way of the old pas- 
sages of the water tanks.” 

The water tanks! Cavan had heard 
of them, though he had never seen 
them, since they lay beyond the con- 
fines of his permitted wanderings. 
Even from the dimness of his school 
days, he seemed to remember having 
heard of those water tanks of Tadjour, 
carved in the desert hills, vast as 
Egyptian temples and as old. 

“But surely they are guarded,” he 
protested. 

“Guarded, of course, but—ah, ces 
Anglais! It is so hard to drive an idea 
from their heads! They think the tanks 
are safe because they always have been. 
Guarded—oah, yess! But not enough. 
Listen, for I have heard it from my 
balcony, humming ‘La Marseillaise’—to 
make them laugh!—and all the time 
with my ears as it were on strings let 
down into the court here. Bubble, bub- 
ble of the water pipes—how I hated 
them for bubbling so loud!—and bub- 
ble, bubble of German. And some- 
times one of the girls would call to 
oh, so lazily, 





me, and I must answer 
so sweetly !—and so lose what was go- 
ing on down here. 

“But it was years ago—ten, maybe— 
that there came here one savant from 
Heidelberg. He came to explore the 
tanks and find out all about who built 
them so long ago. He was very 
learned, very famous, it seems, so they 
entertained him in the house of the 
governor and let him go everywhere. 
But all the time he was making maps 
of the secret ways under the tanks, 
some of them unknown even to the 


impatiently,” 
come all painted brown and 




















British, and he sent them all back to 
Berlin to be used against this day.” 

Like a cold hand deep down in him, 
Cavan felt a chill as he realized that 
deadly, almost inhuman sort of pre- 
paredness that had reached out, even 
ten years before, to this uttermost part 
of the earth. 

Breathlessly the girl leaned toward 
him, speaking aloud in her excitement. 

“Quick! Go to Monsieur the Gov- 
ernor and tell him that the tanks are 
mined !” 

“Mined !” 

Cavan’s incautious cry filled the 
court, and the girl’s hand grasped his 
wrist in warning. His brain whizzed 
like an uncoiled spring, spinning pic- 
tures. With the tanks gone, Tadjour 
would be untenable; a day would suf- 
fice to transform it into a hell of thirst 
and madness. And with Tadjour gone, 
its remnants in Turkish hands, the Red 
Sea would be a nest of submarines, the 
gateway of Suez locked fast by their 
terrible toll in those narrow ways. 

“It is to help starve England, they 
said,” the girl went on. “At first I did 
not care—why should I? But then it 
came to me, all at once, that to starve 
England is to starve France also.” 

“Then vou still regard yourself as 
French?” Cavan asked. 

“But yes. Why not?” 


Cavan stared in wonder. A life like 
hers, a little outlaw nomad—but still 
French! tung bv curiosity, he drew 
out his pocket flash, and under its beam 
her face ng from the surrounding 
gloom face strangely still under the 
surface play of its quick charm, the 


eyes meeting his without either conceal- 
ment or frankness, but rather with a 


complete acceptance of things. With 
one of her irrepressible jeers, she 
dropped him a curtsy. 
“Well—are you satisfied, Monsieur 
Madame-de-la-mission-zenane ?” 
Flushing, Cavan released the spring 


of the torch, and the darkness rushed 
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on them again. As if it brought with 
it an added sense of their situation, she 
caught at his shoulders in vehement 
command. 

“Go now, while there is yet time! Go 
to the governor and tell him to search 
under the tanks until he finds the mines 
and the hidden passage that leads out 
into the Khor Khandia.” 

“T shall have to betray—your hus- 
band,” said Cavan. 

“What of that? 
I love him?” 

“Then why do you stay?” 

“Because to stay is meat and drink 
and bed and roof to me, and I have too 
often been without all those; that is 
why,” she replied. “Ah, you Ameri- 
cains!' Toujours la moralité! And yet, 
when you come to Paris, you are the 
worst of all! Though I had a thousand 
husbands, yet have I but one love, and 
that is my France. All else—bah! 
Now go!” 

Her hands on his shoulders, she pro- 
pelled him to the gate. Even in the 
shock of her news, Cavan found him- 
self wondering at the woman herself. 
One love—her France—and yet she 

lived, seemingly without regrets, just 
the sort of life that had made that 
country at once a mingled joke and by- 
word of the nations. Jugt such women 
as she And yet—— Her hands 
cut him short, tightening their grip on 
him, digging into his flesh with.a spasm 
of fear. He could feel it streaming 
from her in a cold emanation of sheer 
panic as, from the street outside, came 
the sound of footsteps. 

There was a knock on the door—just 
a light tap, unhurried, authoritative ; he 
could almost see the knocker without 
waiting calmly in his absolute assurance 
of immediate admittance. A light tap 
on a door, but it sounded in Cavan’s 
ears just then more threateningly than 
those mingled artilleries of sky and 
earth rolling on the night. 

“It is the master!” she moaned. 


Did you think that 
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Cavan turned in the darkness of the 
arch, grasping her arms, his words a 
mere stream of soundless breath. 

“What shall we do?” 

She drew him back behind a pillar 
of the court. Even in the darkness, he 
could see her.added pallor, the bril- 
liance of her eyes, seemingly turned in- 
ward in concentration. 

“It will be some moments before the 
kavass wakes Nom de Dieu, hear 
that knocking!” as a tatto beat upon 
the door’ ‘The women’s rooms 
But there will be no concealment there, 
once they return. Besides, with the old 
man back, it might be days before you 
could pass the gate.” 

“Is there no other way oyt?” 

“Wait! I am thinking! I have a 
key. I stole it vears ago and made him 
think that he had dropped it. I don’t 
know why I did it. It amused me— 
that was all. We have time. Wait 
here.” 

She was gone, up the rambling stone 
stairs. Cavan waited, while the court 
echoed to the pounding on the door and 
in a corner the porter began to grunt 
in dazed awaking. 

Then she was back, grasping his 
hand, drawing him along the wall. 
There was a door. Even in that mo- 
ment, a certain irony in the situation 
struck Cavan. All his desire had been 
to get in through one of those doors; 
once in, everything depended on his get- 











ting out again. There was an endless 
*7 


pause as she turned the key, while just 
across the court, the kavass stumbled 
to his feet, calling on his Prophet in in- 
coherent amazement. 

The key had worked, and she pushed 
him through the opening. 

“Quick! Back to your quarters!” 
Cavan whispered, but she hung there 
listening, as suddenly the court filled 
with voices, sharp with anger, humbly 
protesting. 

“It is too late,” she murmured and 
closed the door, shutting herself in with 
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with a single streak of moonlight, heavy” ‘i 
with odors that seemed strangely famil- 
iar. 

“There are places here where you 


can hide,” she whispered. “Behind the 
rugs or under the mattings. In the 
morning, when the shutters are opened, 
you may be able to dash out.” 

It was through a chink of those shut- 
ters that the moonlight came. Cavan 
felt them, heavy, iron-bound; without 
tools, it would take dynamite to move 
them. Again the odors of the place, 
heavily Oriental, smote him with a sense 
of accustomedness. 

“Where are we?” he asked softly. 

“Don’t you know? It is the shop of 
Menahem ben Nouna.” 


III. 


Ben Nouna! Cavan could hardly 
credit it, remembering his mornings in 
that very place—its amber shadows, its 
langours, the old merchant himself, 
with his ivory robes, nodding sympathy 
over the loss of Bones—and Bones all 
the time behind that door to the hidden 
court! 

Then came other thoughts, recollec- 
tions of the confidence felt for Ben 
Nouna by the military government. 

“But—if Ben Nouna is an agent of 
the enemy—how about that regiment of 


Turks “ 
“That was just to gain confidence. 
It was a regiment from the Caucasus, 


full of revolt. They were glad to have 


it destroyed.” 

As by drops of acid in a chemical 
solution, Cavan’s mind began to clear, 
settling into a deadly realization of the 
temper of that foe beyond the hills. If 
they would treat their own men SO, 
what would they do to Tadjour if once 
they entered it? He saw the old mer- 
chant, beaming ,mildly on that brick 
divan there, as some huge spider in the 
center of an invisible web whose fila- 


















ments enmeshed the place. Then came 
a suspicion of the girl. 

“But how do you know all these 
things?” he demanded roughly. - “Does 
Ben’ Nouna, then, take his harem into 
his confidence ?” 

“Can an old man keep anything from 
a young wife?” she retorted. “No, it is 
not I,” she went on contemptuously. 
“My day is long over, thank Heaven. 
But six months ago, he married his 
fourth wife, a girl of sixteen. They 
shut their women up, these Mohamme- 
dans, but it is the women who win, after 
all, Sixteen and sixty—and sixteen a 
woman. Figure to yourself that, my 
friend,” she finished, with one of those 
outcroppings of the impudence of the 
street. 

“The other women were jealous of 
her, but I made her my friend. I told 
her things to please him, and then I 
laughed at her because he told her noth- 
ing. And so, to prove to me that she 
had power over him——— Do you see?” 

So that was how it went among this 
pent-up femininity behind the blank 
walls!’ And this especial woman, with 
her illusions all burned out by her con- 
tact with the world—as she stood with 
that splash of moonlight full across her 
face, there was something rather ter- 
tible about her, for all her surface of 
impudence and frail charm. 


From the court the voice of Ben 
Nouna. 11 iting the sleepy porter, re 
called | n to the situation It 
so big that he could hardly grasp it for 
the moment. This girl—and the safety 
of Tadjour; the whole war itself, for 


with Tadjour gone and the Red Sea 
swarming with venomous war sharks, 
the supplies from half the world would 
be cut off; then this girl again It 
| That 


all seemed 
fessor, waddling across the 
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to- come back to her. 


German pro 


desert, prattling archeology, beaming 
behind his spectacles at the governor's 
table in those days of unsuspecting 
peace, hi ps, all that ghastly prepa- 


a 
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ration of forty years—all, perhaps, 
about to be set at naught by this bit 
of French fluff, this bubble from some 
gutter of Montmartre. 

She was at the door now, listening, 
signing him to come. Her mouth at his 
ear, she breathed: 

“There is some one with him. 
of them. Look!” 

Through the slit of the keyhole, 
Cavan surveyed the court. A hanging 
lamp had been lit, one of those cheap 
affairs of gilt and colored prisms so 
dear to the Oriental heart. It glowed 
jewellike in the shadows, casting a eir- 
cle of yellow light on Ben Nouna, cross- 
legged on cushions, and another man, 
seated in a chair—a tribesman from 
some interior oasis, to all appearances, 
his tattered burnoose, brown, slippered 
feet, and dingy turban as Arabian as 
the old merchant himself. He was evi- 
dently suspicious of the porter’s sleep 
and Ben Nouna’s tones came in a mur- 
mur of pacification. 

Cavan cursed his own ignorance of 
both German and Arabic. The fellow 
spoke the latter with perfect fluency; 
trust them not to overlook a detail like 
that, he thought. Very likely this same 
man had been one of the assistants of 
that Heidelberg archzologist, laid away 
for just this task, even as those maps 
had been. 

Then, from the seated figure, came 
such 


One 


a tone is Cavan had 


never before 
heard The ring of command he knew, 
also the sounds of fear and anger and 
all the gamut of human utterance, but 
this full-throated ring of an almost in- 
credible had never before 
struck his ears. He knew it on the in- 
stant—the voice of the Beast itself, of 
the Nietszchian Brute—and as he heard 
it, he understood many things. 

The girl had suddenly flung herself 
down on the divan in a supine abandon- 
ment, shaken by a storm of noiseless 


arrogance 


sobs. Cavan looked at her in disap- 


pointment. She had been splendid up 
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till now, but after all it probably took 
—well, character—to go through with 
a thing like this. 

Then she sat up again, controlling 
herself, instinctively pulling her veil 
across her face to conceal its ravage- 
ment. Through the shutters came a 
gust of noise from the Mohammedan 
wedding and she nodded toward it, 
muttering through the chattering of her 
teeth. 

“The bride’s procession is starting. 
It will be over soon, and the women 
will return. I have thought it all out, 
and they are our only chance. When 
they come, Ben Nouna will take that 
man into one of the rooms until they 
have passed up the stairs. The court 
will be full for a moment, and the gate 
will be open. You must put one of 
these shawls about you and watch your 
chance to slip out.” 

“And you—you 
said Cavan. 

“No, I must stay. 
of the house—ciel, how well I know 
them!” she interjected wearily. “I will 
stay. Perhaps I could make some con- 
fusion to help you get out.” 

“But will you be safe?” 

“Safe? Of course not. Did you 
think I was afraid because I cried just 
now?” Then suddenly she clung to him 
in a spasm of sheer terror. “Oh, I am 


must come, too,” 


I know the ways 


afraid—horribly afraid! But it must 
be done!” 

“And afterward, when it’s all over 
and Ben Nouna in the military prison, 


then you will be free,” whispered 
Cavan, patting her shoulder in clumsy 
encouragement. 


She drew away from him, looking up 
at him in what he thought was noncom- 
prehension; then he saw that it was 
rather with too much knowledge. 

“Free—eh? And for what?” 

Cavan groped blindly for something 


to say. After all, what had she to hope 


for, this girl to whom even a Tadjour 
harem had been as a haven of refuge? 






And yet, after what she was ‘doing, 
there should surely be some reward, A 
mad impulse of chivalry rose in him, 
and he grasped her hands. 

“Why not come to me?” 

The hands lay in his, but hardly in 
response ; through her veil he could feel 
her gaze, cold, calculating, then chang- 
ing to something that he could not 
fathom—a _ vast astonishment, he 
thought, mixed with amusement and a 
vaster knowledge. 

“Nom d'un pipe—quel wuf il vous 
avait! I believe that he would marry 
me—yes !” 

The hands withdrew, and she choked 
back a laugh that would have been a 
jeer. 

“Oh, you Americans! 
trying to change us, 


You are al- 
ways but we 
French know better. 

always been such as I?” 

Cavan stared at her through the dark 
as if the mere act of seeing might make 
him understand better. He had always 
had a notion that women who stepped 
beyond the pale of things were perpetu- 
ally horrified at their position, and her 
complete sanction of herself left him 
mentally stranded. 

“Always such as IJ,” she went on. 
“For thousands of years. I have read 
of them in that Bible. That madame 
of the mission zenane, she gave me one, 
printed in French. She gave it to me 
it might make me feel bad, so that 
f might but it 
did not.” 

Cavan hardly heard, occupied again 
with the more pressing situation. She 
complicated things so; but for her, he 
could have taken a desperate chance 
of fighting his way out of the court, 
but to betray his own presence there 
would be to involve her as well. 

“If the patrol would only pass in the 
street, there, by the Maskat Gate, I 
might talk to them through the shut- 
ters,” he suggested. 

“The patrol is stupid,” she answered, 


that 


want to feel good again 
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and Cavan himself quailed at the 
thought of trying to make some stolid 


. s 
Anzac sergeant understand the import 


of mysterious whispers coming through 
the shutters of the shop of the respected 
Ben Nouna. 

“Que nous voila fait—hein!”’ The 
girl shrugged. “It is the women who 
are our best chance.” 

The women—once again it all seemed 
to come back to them; somehow every- 
thing in the world seemed to begin and 
end with them. 

“We must wait, my friend; that is 
all.” 

She pulled him down beside her on 
the divan, nestling close for comfort, 
filling him withthe sense of her warm 
presence. She began to talk under her 
breath, disjointed sentences, hardly au- 
dible in the darkness, uttered merely 
to keep herself from thinking of their 
danger. 

It was of herself that she spoke, 
words hardly connected, yet strangely 
revealing, cutting the mists of her past 
even as the flash of his pocket torch 
had cut her face from the gloom of 
the court. 

“My mother was a dressmaker—but 
she had been in the ballet. It was from 
her I learned to dance. I would prac- 


tice while she worked. [I can hear 
it now—that ‘un—deux—trois—un— 
deux—trois’ through a mouthful of 
pins. We lived in the Rue des Bonnes 
Chrétiennes Réclues. You would not 
know it. It is just a little street,” 

Her words wove pictures in Cavan’s 


brain; pictures that formed and then 
melted again into the persistent picture 
of those men in the court beyond the 
door—that little Paris street, gray and 
mean, full of the mysterious little busi- 
nesses of such little streets the world 
over; then the court again, with its 
Jewellike lantern shining on the robed 


figures planning destruction under the 


glare of the desert lightning. 
He had wanted to know what lay 
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Well—he knew 





behind the door there. 
now. 
“My mother was not very good—but 
then who cared? And I = : 
Women’s troubles—the sort of story 
over which the world had wept for 
years; but the world had been given 





something real to cry over now. Tad- 
jour—Potsdam—and that little Pdfis 


street; “un—deux—trois” through a 
mouthful of pins—and forty years of 
imperial plotting- Cavan felt his 
head wilfirling with a sense of an ex- 
traordinary connection between it all. 

“They envied me, those other girls 
in that café at Tunis, when Ben Nouna 
came to me. An Arab prince with du 
l’or 4 Gogo—and I to be queen of his 
harem! No more aching toes; no more 
—anything. I know better now.” She 
smiled drearily. ‘But, after all, it has 
not been so bad, though that poor Eng- 
lishwoman was so shocked.” 

If they both stayed concealed there 
in the shop all night, then, when the 
porter came to open the shutters in the 
morning——-_ But she would be missed 
in the house. Besides, there was no 
telling when the attack upon the water 
tanks might come. Perhaps the shut- 
ters would not again be opened. The 
girl talked on: 

“She said I was a wicked girl, so she 
gave me the Bible. But I knew them, 
those women in it ; I knew them far bet- 
she did That Eve in the gar- 
den, 1 to know all about it 
that was myself. That mother of the 
little Moise, setting him adrift on the 
river to save him—I would have done 
And that Madame Rahabe 
It was 


She had 





ter than 


wanti! 


the same. 
du Jérico—who am I but she? 
from her that I got the idea. 
helped; why not I?” 

As she spoke, Cavan felt a sort of 
chasm opening in the back of his mind 
into which his preconceived ideas of 
things seemed tumbling. Of course the 
girl could not be _ right—everything 
proved that—and yet life persists in 
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splashing such raw colors with so broad 
a brush, irrespective of peoples’ ideas 
about things. 

The din of the wedding increased, 
shattering the silence of the street be- 
hind the shutters. The girl rose, quiv- 
ering. 

“The bride is starting for her hus- 
band’s house, and the women will be 
back soon with their guards. \We must 
be ready.” é 

Laying his hands on her shoulders, 
Cavan drew her into the shaft of moon- 
light. 

“You will be safe?” 

“No. But then I have never been 
safe in all my life.” 


She had never been safe! Somehow 
all the pity of the world seemed 
summed up in that sentence. Of course 


no one was ever really safe, but from 
most that fact was mercifully hidden; 
the pity was her frank facing of it. 

“Wrap this about you,” she said, 
catching up a Shirazi shawl. “Put it 
over your head like a burnoose. Now, 
when the moment comes, go straight to 
the gate in the Sook al Djemal, before 
the porter can close it. Stop for noth- 
ing.” 

“But what of you?” 

“You must not think of me at all. 
Think only of the news you carry and 
what it means. If you are caught, it 
dies with you, and there will be no other 
chance.” 

He drew her to him, reverently kiss 
ing her lips. 

“You are wonderful!” he murmured, 
and for a moment she clung to him. 

“Thank you. No one ever kissed me 
like that before.” Then she smiled up 
at him in one of her irrepressible im- 
pudences. “Poor madame de la mis- 


sion zenane—she never meant her mis- 
sion to end in anything like this!” 
Cavan could see her, that meddling 
Englishwoman, with her sincere con- 
viction of her superior virtue; yet she, 


also, had her place in this extraorde 
nary pattern of things. 

“She did not know what it would do 
to me, but I knew them, the women of 
that book. Ah—a great love story— 
that is what it is.” 

The girl’s hands were on his, and for 
a moment she glowed with an inner 
light, the mellow radiance of a cathe- 
dral, he thought, shining incongruously 
through the bedizened front of a cinema 
theater. 

“T knew them all, those women— 
even that Marie la Madelaine. I, too, 
could be the same for such as He.” She 
stopped, looking searchingly up at 
Cavan. “And you who would change 
me—are you, then, such an One?” 

As Cavyan’s silence answered her, 
her words came clear and hard: 

“Then remember this, my friend: 
Had I not been just as I am, I should 
not be here to do this.” 

She stopped, listening intently at the 
door ; then turned with a flash of witch- 
fire brilliance. 

“Bah, we are so solemn! Listen! 
The women are at the gate, and Ben 
Nouna is taking that man away. Be 
ready! Hush! The porter is opening 
the gate! Now!” 

There was a rush of women’s voices 
from the court, and Cavan, tensely 
alert, slipped out, draped in his shawl. 
Women everywhere; the court seemed 
full of them, brushing him with their 
haiks, filling the place with perfume 
and with the sense of eyes behind their 
veils. Intent on reaching the gate be- 
fore the porter could turn the key, he 
pushed them ruthlessly aside, heedless 
of their cries of dismay, their startled 
rushes. Then a pair of strangling arms 
closed about him, and he found himself 
struggling with Ben Nouna himself. 

“Fool—did you think that I did not 
suspect something ?” 

The Arab’s breath was hot on his 
cheek; the wiry arms were of a sur- 
prising strength. As they swayed back 




















and forth among the _ scrambling, 
screaming women, Cavan saw the Ger- 
man with a revolver in his hand, and 
he caught again those tones which had 
so infuriated him—a snarl of arrogant 
triumph. The kavass was closing in, 
too, and the infernal regulations of the 
town had deprived him of every vestige 
of a weapon. 

Only an instant, all of it, he knew; 
but it hung seemingly interminable. 
No use to cry for help, his voice would 
just go up from that stone well and 
shatter itself against the sky. 

On the gallery above, he saw the girl, 
standing with a flaring glass lamp in 
her hand. He tried to shout to her to 
go back, to conceal herself, but remem- 
bered in time that above all she must 
be kept out of it. 

With a violent wrench, he flung Ben 
Nouna.against the wall, heating some- 
thing crack under the impact. Only 
the porter now, and the gate was open 
3ut there was that fellow with 
his gin. In another moment he would 
feel the bite of a bullet in his flesh. 
Who was that screaming—a_ horrible 
scream that made even the German 
glance involuntarily upward? Then, 
ina gleaming arc, the lamp came crash- 
ing down into the courtyard at the Ger- 
man’s feet. 

The porter was down now; Cavan 
supposed that he 





himself must have 


flung him there All just an instant, 
really, but he felt like one in a night- 
mare clawing his way through throt 
tling stretches of time. At the fall of 


the lamp, the terror-stricken women 
had packed themselves behind him, an 
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unconscious barrier that shielded him 
from pursuit. 

On the gallery he saw the girl, a 
white figure outlined by the blaze of the 
lamp. Her voice came after him above 
the screams of the women. 

“Go—quick! The patrol is passing 
in the Sook al Djemal!” 

There was an answering snarl of fury 
that must have come from the German; 
then a shot, magnified a hundred times 
by the inclosing walls. The girl swayed, 
clutching at her breast, a crimson stain 
spreading from under her hand. 

Cavan turned, insanely bent on fight- 
ing his way to her. As if divining his 
intention, she waved him toward the 
gate. For an instant she stood there, 
swaying, lovking down at it all as if 
in sheer astonishment. Her lips moved, 
and Cavan waited, everything else 
seeming trivial beside the import of 
what she might say—something tre- 
mendous, surely; something to ring 
through the world. 

It came, with a last shrug, a last 
grin of the impudence with which she 
had faced her life: 

“Ah—zut!” 

It was over, and he was running 
along thé Sook al Djemal, pounding 
toward the patrol who was hastening 
in the direction of the shot. His lips 
were big with his news—news that was 
to keep Tadjour and the keys to half 
the oceans of the world. 

a 


Forty vears of Potsdam plotting and 


all its inhuman preparations—and that 


bubble of the gutter in the little Paris 
street ! 
things. 


There is a certain balance in 
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N the showroom at Fenton’s, the 


famous dressmakers, the great 

rush of business was over, and 
they were clearing up toward the end 
of the day. From ten o’clock in the 
morning until long past four, there had 
been a constant succession of cus- 
tomers streaming through the great 
rooms, and the place was littered all 
over with pattern books, fashion plates, 
and the colored illustrations of the new 
styles that were just coming in for 
spring. 

Fenton’s prided themselves, and 
justly, on their beautiful rooms. ‘They 
had been pioneers in the revolution 
which held as its first tenet of faith 
that beauty could be evolved only in 
beautiful surroundings, and the great 
establishment, with its unprecedented 
prices and its stupendous success, was 
the result. 

The showroom, which had been the 
talk of New York, was unique. Its 
octagonal walls, which curved inward 
up to a domed ceiling, had been de- 
signed by a great architect; its scheme 
of - decoration—dazzling white, star- 





tlingly allied to lacquered ebony—had 
been personally superintended by that 
genius of audacity, Bakst; its draperies 
of apricot and royal-blue satin were 
the handiwork of a connoisseur whose 
combinations of colors had made him 
the rage of Europe. 
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The furniture was on a par with the 
rest of the room. The salerooms of 
France had been ransacked for the 
high-backed gilt chairs with their spin- 
dle legs ; the beauty of dead queens had 
been reflected in the long mirrors that 
ran their glittering way from floor to 
ceiling; the great crystal chandeliers 
swinging and scintillating from their 
golden chains, before they had come to 
Fenton’s, had graced the ballroom of a 
Merovingian king. 

As with the room, so with the peo- 
ple whom Fenton’s employed. It was 
said, and with truth, that behind its 
closed doors some of the most beautiful 
women in the world could be found. 
Tall and slender, dark and fair, low- 
bosomed and swan-necked, their flaw- 
less complexions massaged to a peach- 
like bloom, their perfectly dressed heads 
burnished and brushed, their dainty 
nails polished to the transparency of 
glass, the beautiful mannequins moved 
noiselessly over the velvet carpets un- 
der the shaded lights, less like a dress- 
maker’s models than like Old World 
priestesses of Venus, tending the altar 
flames of beauty’s shrine. . 

It is a trite platitude that to every 
rule there is an exception, but it is true, 
as most platitudes are. The woman 
standing in the midst of all that gleam- 
ing, shining beauty was neither slight 
nor tall nor beautiful. On the contrary, 
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she was stout, below middle height, and 


plain. How she had come to be em- 
ployed at ail at a place like Fenton’s 
was a mystery. It was whispered in 
the workrooms that she had some se- 
cret claim on the great man; who had 
installed her in her unique position the 
first day he had opened his doors. 
More probably, her advancement had 
been due to a farsighted policy; she 
served the double purpose of placating 
the wounded feelings of homely cus- 
tomers and acting as a foil to the beauty 
of the other girls. Be that as it may, 
there she was—the head of the manne- 
quins and “madam’s” right hand. 
With her sharp ways and_ shrewish 
tongue, her touch for textures and her 
eye for line, she was indispensable. 
Her gallow face drawn by fatigue, 
her back aching as if it would break, 
her nerves worn to a frazzle, she stood 
in the middle of the soft white carpet, 
watching the young girls from the up- 
per regions, in their white pinafores 
and cotton gloves, rolling up the great 
masses of silks and satins whose bright 
colors billowed and overflowed on to 
the gilt tables and chairs, deftly folding 
up the filmy masses of lace and chiffon, 
picking up pins, hanging up scissors, 
and with reverential hands storing away 
the exquisite blouses in the glass boxes 
that lay hidden in the great ebony ward- 


robes, whose gleaming black doors, in 
crusted with pale-pink cameo medal 
lions. were at once the pride and the 
last extra gance of the sumptuous 
room. 


The sound of a sharp, shrill voice 
giving orders in broken French in the 
next room roused the head mannequin 
from her task. She flashed a glance 
at the silver appointment card on the 
table beside her and then at the old 


French clock, whose painted face shone 
out between the tender green leaves of 
some exquisite pink roses in a crystal 
vase on the mantelshelf of ivory and 
enamel. 





“Now then, girls,” she said sharply, 
“for Gawd’s sake, get a move on! 
Don’t be all night! Miss Dalrymple’s 
coming at five. Don’t touch that emer- 
ald silk, Maggie. Leave it where it is. 
When you’ve got a face like a turnip 
and hair like tow, a touch of green 
in the background helps. May, get that 
heliotrope out of the way. It'll make 
her look as yellow as wax.” As she 
spoke, she herself seized a roll of shim- 
mering lilac satin and started to roll 
it up. 

3ehind the latticed screen, the door 
opened cautiously and a man put his 
head around the corner and whistled 


softly. It was like the sweet, soft call 
of a bird. At the sound, she started, 
and the silk she was beginning to 


gather together slipped out of her hand. 
how you made me 
jump!” she cried. 

Thrusting his red head before him, 
the man advanced on tiptoe into the 
room. 

“Jenny,” he 
Clara?” 

“In there.” She jerked her head 
toward the door leading into an inner 
room. 

The man crept a few steps farther. 


“Goodness, 


whispered, ‘‘where’s 


“Tell her I’m here, will you? I want 
to see her.” 

“You'll have to want, then,” she 
snapped back at him. 

“Why, what’s she doing?” 

“Trying on Miss Dalrymple’s wed 
ding gown.” 

John Drury shrugged his broad 


shoulders and went toward the door. 

“T can’t help that. I’ve got to see 
her.” 

Like a flash, the mannequin inter- 
posed herself between him and the 
inner room. 

“Madam’s in If she catches 
you in here again, there’ll be trouble!” 

“T don’t he said doggedly. 
“T’ve got to see Clara.” 

She looked at him sharply. 


there. 


care,” 


—_ 
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“Why, what’s up?” 
Triumph flashed at her out of his 
bright brown eyes. 

“T’ve got the job!” 

She recoiled as if 
stunned her. 

“Gee, what luck some people have!” 

“Luck do you call it?” he said bit- 
terly. “I’ve worked hard enough for it, 
haven't I?” He slipped his arm around 
her tightly laced waist coaxingly. 
“Jenny, my train goes at seven. Get 
Clara out somehow. You don’t know 
what a state I’m in.” 

“Don’t I?” She looked at him, and 
two red spots began to burn in her 
sallow cheeks. “You’re not the only 
person in love with some one you can’t 
get.” 

“How do you know I’m not going to 
get her?” he cried violently. “If I 
don’t, I'll cut my throat!” 

A cynical smile parted her shrewish 
lips. 

“T wouldn’t be in a hurry if I was 
you. There are other women in the 
world besides Clara, though they 
mayn’t have her looks. Shove that 
clock on ten minutes and I’ll see what 
I can do.” She went slowly over to 
the telephone, languidly dragging her 
feet after her as if it were too much 
trouble to move, and stood with the 
receiver in her hand, her dark eyes 
burning on the alert young hand 
manipulating the hands of the clock. 
“Is that Charlie? Ring up and 
say they want madam downstairs. And 
tell Fanny to keep the old beast busy 
till the Dalrymple woman comes. See? 
Ring loud, there’s a dear!” 

John Drury turned and looked across 
at her admiringly. 

“You’re a wonder, Jenny! You al- 
Ways manage to get everything you 
want.” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“Yes, for other people! 
for myself!” 
ceiver and 


the news had 


you, 


A lot I get 
She hung up the re- 
by 


stood the telephone, 
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which immediately rang violently. “Alp 
right,” she said, in shrill, falsetto tones 


quite unlike her own. “I'll tell 
madam.” She dropped her voice to a 
sharp whisper. “Get behind that 


screen, in case she comes out this way!” 

“Right-o.” With a wave of his hand, 
he disappeared behind the screen. 

Squaring her shoulders and shrug- 
ging herself in at the waist with both 
hands, she knocked at the inner door. 

“You’re wanted downstairs, please, 
madam.” She cocked an eye at the 
clock. “It’s twenty to five, madam, 
Very good, madam.” She stepped back 
a few paces, raising her voice as if 
speaking at the telephone, “Madam’s 
coming at once.” Then she turned with 
sudden fury on the girls, sly-eyed and 
giggling, among their scissors and pins.: 
“Now then, you cackling fools, clear 
out of this! Don’t stand gaping there. 
Clear out of it, do you hear me? Clear 
out of- it!” 

Retreating before her anger like a 
flock of terrified geese, the alarmed ap- 
prentices retired. 

“T vill be back in ze minute,” called 
a shrill and high French voice in the 
distance. 

A door banged, and the mannequin, 
who had been standing stiffly erect, re- 
laxed in relief. 

“The old cat’s gone down the other 
way.” She went to the door, turned 
the handle, and kicked it open with her 
foot. “Here, Clara! You're wanted.” 
She put her hands to her waist and 
wriggled herself uncomfortably as if 
her clothes were too tight. “Come on!” 

“I’m coming as quick as I can,” a 
voice called back. 

There was a rustling and a frou- 
frouing of satin-shod feet and soft lace 
moving across bare boards, and a vision 
of glory in the shape of a young woman 
appeared. 

To say that Clara 
beautiful is to give but a very poor idea 
of what she was like. All the girls em- 


Fergusson was 

















ployed by Fenton were beautiful, but 
this girl was something more. Al- 
though close on twenty years old, she 
yet retained the magical charm of girl- 
hood, usually lost long before that age. 
There was a freshness in her: fair face, 
a wonder in her blue eyes, a radiance 
in her quick smile that set her apart 
from her kind. Hers was the beauty 
that looks down on one from the great 
gold frames in picture galleries, where 
the histories of the great artists of the 
world, written in color, are hung; that 
laughs out of the pages of a book where 
the dreams of a poet are caught in a 
mesh of song; that sets the blood 
aflame, when, in the dim corridors of 
some lonely museum, one chances on 
the white rapture of a sculptor’s pas- 
sion immortalized in stone. Looking at 
her, the student of heredity asked him- 
self in amazement what race of mother 
had produced such a daughter, what 
patrician father had sired such a girl. 

She stood there, framed in the door- 
way, her blue eyes luminous with ex- 
citement, her sweet lips parted in a 
radiant smile, too engrossed by her own 
pleasure to pay any attention to the 
man and the woman who stood staring 
at her with all their eyes. 

She was dressed in a gown of white 
satin trimmed with graduated flounces 


of exquisite old lace. Tiny bunches of 
} 


orange blossoms caught the filmy 
fabric here and there round the skirt, 
which increased in volume as it de- 
scended, until it finally stood out at 
the bottom, over her arched feet in 
their satin sandals, like a hoop. A 


pointed bodice of Old World fashion 
gave to the entranced eye a vision of 
the sweetly curved breast tapering into 
the slender waist. From out a setting 
of fairylike lace, the soft throat, white 
as milk and fine as old ivory, rose up to 
its culminating triumph of the enchant- 
mg face, lit by excitement and rosy 
with pleasure and crowned with rip- 
pling masses of gold-brown hair. 
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She stood there drinking in the ad- 
miration that was her tribute, and the 
color in her cheeks deepened to a faint 
scarlet, as if that intoxicating draft had 
been made of wine. Her eyes dilated 
with pleasure; the dimples at the cor- 
ners of her lips began to come and go. 

The artist in the plain woman look- 
ing at her rose up, killing the passion of 
envy and jealousy that burned in her 
somber eyes. 

“My Gawd, Clara, but you do look 
fine !” 

“Who wants me?” asked the girl. 

Her voice came as a surprise and a 
shock. It was not harsh or loud or 
common, yet, in some _ indéscribable 
way, it was all three. To have matched 
her face, it should have been a thing 
of beauty—low and sweet and full of 
the possibilities that set men dreaming 
the dreams that change the world. But 
it was none of these things. It was the 
voice of a very ordinary person striv- 
ing to hide the drawbacks of a defec- 
tive education under an affected drawl. 

“Who wants me?” she said. 

“7 want you,” said the man. “Clara, 


_you’re wonderful! You ought to be a 


queen !” 

“Gee,” said she, “how I wish I was!” 

Her thirst for adulation quenched 
for the moment, she moved forward 
into the room. Her walk was the walk 
of the true mannequin. Stately to arti- 
ficialitv, self-consicous to an extreme, 
it produced exactly the same effect as 
In repose and ‘silence, her 
beauty was matchless. When she 
moved or spoke, the illusion of absolute 
perfection vanished. Yet as she stood 
there, once again motionless—the bur- 
nished surface of the mirror, enhanced 
by its somber background of black, re- 
turning her dazzling reflection—she 
was a pure joy to the beholder. She 
might have posed for a picture of the 
immortal Helen. 

She ran her manicured hands over 
her slim breast, sighing with delight. 


her voice. 
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“Did you ever see such a dress in 
your life?” 

“It’s not the dress I’m looking at,” 
murmured the man hoarsely. “It’s 
you.” 

“Turn on the lights, Jenny. 
to see myself at the back.” 

Mechanically, the head mannequiri 
put her hand behind her back and 
turned up the lights. The effect was 
instantaneously and surprisingly bril- 
liant—a fourfold replica of the exqui- 
site figure was seen reflected in four 
corners of the eight-sided room. At 
the sight, the woman who was looking 
on shivered with pain. The common- 
place young man literally shuddered 
with delight. 

“All I want is di’monds,” murmured 
the girl, rapt at the reflection of her 
own beauty. “That fool of a Dal- 
rymple woman’s going to wear pearls.” 

“It wouldn’t matter if she wore glass 
beads if she looked like you,” said the 
man. 

“A di’mond collar round my neck, 
great, big solitaires in my ears, a di’- 
mond chain, with a di’mond heart at 
the end of it”—her voice sank to an 
excited whisper—‘right down to my 
knees.” 

All three stood looking into the mir- 
ror as if a spell had fallen upon them. 
It was broken by the elder woman, who 
stood apart with folded arms watching 
the little drama playing itself out be- 
fore her. Snatching her eyes away, she 
nodded with abrupt significance to the 
red-headed man. 

“Tt’s nearly five. I’d hurry up if I 
was you.” She turned on her heel and 
left them, viciously kicking at the roll 
of lilac silk as she went .out of the 


I want 





room. 
The instant the door clicked behind 

her, John Drury snatched a look at his 

plated gold watch and took his courage 

in both his hands. 

he said softly, “leave off 


“Clara,” 





thinking about the diamonds and think 
of me.” 

Without removing her eyes from the 
mirror, the girl threw him an affeec- 
tionate smile. 

“Don’t be cross, Johnny. It’s not my 





fault. I can’t think of anybody when 
I’ve got these clothes on.” 

“Then, for God’s sake, take them 
off,” he cried, “and wear your own!” 

A most naive look of surprise came 
into the beautiful face. 

“A hand-me-down skirt and a home- 
made waist! -Thanks!” ‘ 

“You're in them!” he said passion- 
ately. “That’s good enough for me!” 

“But it’s not geod enough for me,” 
she answered, and the commonness in 
her voice increased markedly. ‘These 
are the clothes I was made for. When 
God made silks and satins, He made 
them for people like me.” She turned 
on him suddenly and lifted her skirt 
with both hands, pointing to the exqui- 
site petticoat underneath. “Look at 
that lace. Fifty dollars a yard and 
dirt cheap at that!” Thrusting her 
foot forward, she lifted the petticoat. 
“Look at her stockings! Ten dollars 
a pair! My, but you ought to see her 
garters! They’ve got di’mond buckles 
to match the ones on her shoes.” 

At the sight of the slender leg in the 
stocking, John Drury’s 
as his hair. 


dress!” he said vio- 


transparent 
honest face went as red 

“Put down th 
lently. 

Her foot in its satin slipper still ad- 
vanced, she looked at him innocently. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Put it down, I say!” 

She dropped the petticoat in sheer 
amazement. 

“Whatever’s the matter with you, 
Johnny ?” 

Shaking with passion, he reached out 
and snatched her hand in his. 

“Don’t vou see where this life 1s 
leading you?” he said sternly. “You'd 
have died of shame before you'd have 














lifted your dress like that in front of 
any man six months ago!” 

A bewildered look came into 
beautiful blue eyes. . 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I’ve told you before, but you 
won’t believe me! Clara,” he cried 
desperately, “this life’s ruining you, 
body and soul!” 

She lifted her face to his, laughing 
lightly up at him. Her laugh—that 
greatest of all betrayers—was as com- 
mon as her voice. “Rats! I’m no dif- 
ferent to-day from what I was when I 
came to town.” 

“Aren’t you?” he returned. “Did 
you use to paint your lips? Did you 
use to powder your face? Did you use 
to stand all day long looking at your- 
Why, you aren’t 
yourself at all! You wear another 
woman’s clothes, you wear another 
woman’s shoes, you use another wom- 
an’s voice. Even your beautiful face, 
with all that damned stuff on it, isn’t 
your own!” 

With sudden spirit, she snatched her 
hand away from his. 

“But my life’s my own,” she cried, 
“and I’ve the right to do with it what 
I choose! My clothes and my shoes 
may belong to other people, but my 
thoughts and my dreams belong to me!” 
“Life isn’t made up of thoughts and 


the 


self in the glass? 


dreams, Clara, but of facts—hard 
facts, beautiful facts; the two great 
facts of work and love.” 

“Well, J w ork, don’t I?” she retorted. 
“What’s more, I love the work I do.” 
Her voice fell to a softer key. “I love 


the beautiful things I see, the beautiful 
things I touch, the beautiful things I 
wear. I love the velvet carpets, the 
soft chairs, the shaded lights. Look at 
it!” She turned, and her eyes, lumi- 
nous with delight, moved around the 
beautiful “Do ‘you 


room. wonder I 


love it all?” 
John Drury seized her hand and 
crushed it between both of his. 
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“Do you wonder I hate it all? Clara, 
this life is taking you away from me.” 

“IT can’t help it if it is, John,” she 
answered him simply. “You’re the 
dearest boy in the world, but I can’t 
be a poor man’s wife.” 

The words were still on her lips 
when the door opened and the head 
mannequin came back into the room. 

“Tf you’ve packing to do,” she re- 
marked, surveying the pair of them 
grimly, “you must go, or you won't 
catch your train.” 

“What train?’ Her hands on her 
hips, the girl swung around from the 
glass. Though she was quite uncon- 
scious of the fact, it was the first nat- 
ural movement she had made since she 
had come into the room. “What 
train?” 

“The train he’s got to catch,” an- 
swered the other shortly. 

“Why, where’s he going?” 

“Chicago,” said the young man. 

“Chicago!” The blue eyes went from 
the unhappy sallow face to the miser- 
able fresh one. ‘What for?” 

“Haven’t you told her?” cried the 
other. 

“No,” said he. 

“Told me what?” demanded Clara. 

“He’s got his chance,” said the older 
woman. Despite her jealousy, her 
voice rose triumphant and shrill. “I 
always told you he would.” 

“What chance?” cried the girl, turn- 
ing on her lover eagerly. 

John Drury shrugged his shoulders 
as if the vouchsafing of the thing for 
which he had importuned Heaven by 
night and by day were of absolutely 
no importance to him. 

“T’ve got the job I was after.” 

“How much?” she demanded breath- 
lessly. 

“Fifteen hundred a year and five per 
cent commish.” 

“And you never told me!” 

He thrust his hands into his trousers 


pockets and looked at her miserably- 
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“What’s the good?” 
“Why, it’s the chance you’ve been 
waiting for, for years!” 

“Yes; and now it’s come, it’s no good 
to me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s no good to you.” 

Taken aback, she stared at him. 

“What do you mean—it’s no good to 
me?” 

“Will it buy you diamonds? Will it 
buy you clothes? Will it buy you vel- 
vet carpets, soft chairs, and shaded 
lights? It'll buy you food and a roof 
over your head. What’s the good of 
that to you?” 

As if she suddenly realized the truth 
of what he said, she sat down. The 
high gold back of the chair set off her 
golden head as a halo sets off the 
face of a saint. The exquisite lines of 
her slim young figure lay against the 
mellow warmth of the apricot satin, 
which shone through the delicate 
tracery of the lace, forming an exqui- 
site background for the tender tints of 
her slender neck and arms. As she sat 
there, with her gorgeous gown and her 
beautiful face, the woman watching 
her, with eyes full of the terrible un- 
derstanding which comes only to those 
who have shed bitter and lonely tears, 
told herself that even so might the ill- 
fated Marie Antoinette—that sad queen 
to whom the chair had once belonged 
have sat and looked when the first 
realization of the price she was to be 
called upon to pay for the desires that 
had destroyed her floated up to her 
through the voices of the mob outside. 

“Why didn’t it come six months 
ago?” whispered the girl to herself. 
“Then I’d have died for joy.” 

“And you say this life hasn’t made 
you different!” cried her lover. He 
bent over her and took her hand. 
“Clara, it’s not too late. Give it up and 
come to me. I love you,” he whis 
pered. “Give it up.” 


“T can’t give it up,” she answered. 





and two great tears welled up into the 


him. The color died out of her face 





big blue eyes. “I love you all right, 
Johnny;” she said, and her lips began 
to tremble, “but I love this more.” 

John Drury crushed the delicate 
hand he held and flung it from him. 

“T knew that before you told me,” he 
said hoarsely. “I was a fool to come 
here at all. But I’m through with it, 
Clara. You’ve chosen between your 
velvets and satins and me.” A sudden 
look of determination came into his 
brown eyes, transforming his miserable 
young face. “I'll work for you, slave 
for you, die for you, but I won't lose 
my chance for you!” He straightened 
himself and began buttoning his coat. 
“My train leaves Grand Central at 
seven, and I’ve got a hundred things to 
attend to.” He strode to the door, 
then he turned. “For the last time, 
Clara, will you give it up and marry 
me?” 

“T can’t!” she said. She flung her 
arm across her eyes and dropped back 
into her chair. 

“Then good-by,”. said he. “I’m 
through with asking. No woman shall 
spoil my life for me. I’m a man, and 
I’ve got a man’s work to do,” and he 
flung open the door. 

Jenny ran to him and caught him by 


the arm 

“T’ve done vou many a good turn be 
fore this. Tohn Drurn Do a good turn 
tome! I’ve it a parcel I t to se 1 
to Chicago. Come in on your way to 


the station and get it béfore you go.” 

“lave it ready,” said he. “I shan’t 
have time to wait.” Without another, 
word or look at the beautiful figure in 
the golden chair, he picked up his hat 
and went. 

The head mannequin stood for 
Then she 


a 
moment looking after him. 
closed the door softly and came back 
across the white velvet carpet, casting 

sullen look at her own reflection over 
her shoulder and pulling her blouse 


















down as she came. She surveyed the 
downcast golden head with a strange 
look in which satisfaction and contempt 
strove for the mastery. 

“So that’s over and done with!” 

The slender arms fell sharply away 
from the beautiful, tear-stained face. 

“He hasn’t gone, has he?” 

“Where you suppose he is? 
asked the other sourly. “Waiting on 
the mat? He’s not a dog, my girl; he’s 
a man.” 

The girl caught her breath. 

“He’s the best man in the world, and 
I’ve sent him away.” 

The sallow face looking into hers 
flamed scarlet. 

“Call him back, you fool! Take off 
those damned duds and go after him 
before it’s too late!” 

“T can't,” said the other. “John was 
right when he said I was different. I 
This life has made a lady 


do 3 


am different. 
of me. I’m not common any more.’ 
She got up as she spoke and went back 
to stand in front of the glass. ‘Can't 
you see me washing plates and dishes, 
spoiling my hands and ruining my fig- 
ure? I look like a poor man’s wife, 
don’t I?” 

“No, my girl,” replied her companion 
bitterly, “you look like a jay dressed 
up in peacock’s feathers, and the feath- 
ers aren’t even your own.” 


“But they will be some day,” said the 


girl, stretching out her arms to her own 
reflectio1 “Some day J shall have 
di’monds like hers—my own di’monds. 
Some da hall have clothes like these 
—my own clothes. Some day / shall 


havehundred-dollar hats and sables and 
a car of my own.” 

“And where’ll you get em?” asked 
the other, watching her. 

The girl tossed her beautiful head. 

“Where get ’em 


course.” 


other women of 


In a paroxysm of passion, Jenny 
seized her by 
her around 


the shoulders and turned 
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“Clara! Yow’ve got a man!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I have a man?” 
she demanded. ‘“There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of in that, is there?” 

“That depends on what you give 
him.” 

The blue eyes flashed like fire. 

“Nothing’ an honest girl hasn’t the 
right to give.” 

“Swear it to me, Clara!” cried the 
older woman, flinging herself forward. 
“Swear it to me! On your oath, you’re 
straight ?” 

Clara shook herself indignantly free. 

“Of course I’m straight! What do 
you take me for?” She began to cry. 

Her passion leaving her, as suddenly 
as it had come, Jenny moved away and 
dropped onto the chair. <A _ greater 
contrast to the radiant figure that had 
just vacated it could not well have been 
found. Yet from the short, ungainly 
figure, tense with passion and replete 
with strength, there emanated a primi- 
tive force which eclipsed the gracious 
beauty of the other, even as in the mo- 
bile lips and the burning eyes lay a 
whole world of possibilities to which 
the other could never attain. 

“Tell me who he is.” 

“Why should 1?” asked the girl, dab- 
bing at her eyes delicately with a wisp 
of chiffon that lay on the table: where 
she stood. “It’s no business of yours.” 

“Yes, it is.” She bent forward and 
her clasped hands began to tremble. 
“Oh, Clara, tell me who he is!” 

“Mr. Reginald Vernon,” answered 
the other, and the color came back into 
her face. 

“What’s his line?” 

“He hasn’t got a line,” she replied 
proudly. “He’s a gentleman. And, oh, 
Jenny, he’s covered with money! He’s 
made of fifty-dollar bills!” 

“Where did you meet him?” 

“Here.” 

“Here? 

“Yes. 


he was coming in.” 


” 


I was going out one night as 
She turned around 
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and her blue eyes begam to sparkle. 
“He wanted to see madam about his 
sister’s dress id 

“His sister?” cried the other sharply. 
“We don’t make for any Miss Vernon 
here.” 

“She’s married, silly.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Everybody else had gone. It was 
my late night. It was snowing some- 
thing terrible. His car was at the 
door, and he offered to drive me 
home.” 

“And you let him!” 

“What do you take me for?’ She 
flung up her golden head with a ges- 
ture that would have been superb if it 
had been spontaneous, which it was 
not. “I’m not that kind.” 

“Well, go on, go on! How many 
times have you seen him since then?” 

“Lots! And, oh, Jenny, he’s writ- 
ten to me—such bewtiful letters !—and 
sent me flowers—such flowers! Those 
are from him.” She pointed to the 
roses in the crystal vase. “Five dol- 
lars a dozen!” 

Into the dark eyes watching her came 
a look half pity, half distrust. 

‘What else has he given you?” 

“Scent, and gloves——- You know 
the kind—all soft and crinkly, halfway 
up my arm. And candy! Look!” She 
slipped open one of the shallow drawers 
in the table and took out a pink satin 
box shaped in the form of a rose. “I 
got this box this morning.” She opened 
it, disclosing row upon row of pale-pink 
sweets. “French almonds.” She held 
the box out at arm’s length. “I don’t 
like ’em. You can have ’em if you 
like.” 

“Thanks,” replied the other dryly. 
“I prefer peppermints.” She slipped 
her hand into her waist, took out a 
small soiled paper bag, and in sheer 
bravado slipped a drop into her mouth, 
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crunching it sharply with her strong, — 
uneven teeth. ‘“What’s he like?” 

“Oh, Jenny, he’s divine! He wears 
patent-leather boots, and his clothes fit 
perfectly. He wears an eyeglass ona 
black ribbon, and he smokes the most 
wonderful cigars!” She leaned over 
and took a silver pad out of the jewel 
drawer in the mirror and began polish- 
ing her nails. 

As she stood there—so fair, so in- 
different, so superbly self-confident— 
the other, watching her through half- 
closed, suspicious eyes, asked herself 
bitterly if, perhaps, such lavish gifts 
of nature might not bring other gifts 
of equally surprising importance as a 
natural consequence in their train. 

“Ts he going to marry you, Clara?” 

“Of course he is.” 

“Has he told you so?” 

The roguish dimples, lying quiescent 
by the side of the beautiful mouth, came 
to life. 

“Not yet, but he will.” 

The other shuddered. 

“He won't.” 

The girl held out her fair hand, turn- 
ing it to and fro, so that the light might 
fall on her shining nails. 

“Why not?” 

“Men like that don’t marry girls like 
you.” 

Clara smiled. 

“T’m not the first poor girl that’s mar- 


ried a rich man, am I? He’s not giv- 
ing everything.” Unconsciously her 
eves went to the glass. “Haven't I got 
something to give? Don’t beauty and 


youth count for something?” 

‘Beauty and youth are cheap.” 

A look of disgust came over the ex- 
quisite -face. 

“You talk as if it were a bargain we 
were making.” 

“What else is it? You don’t love the 
man, do you?” 

“I love the things he stands for.” 
She sighed profoundly. “Jenny, I'd 
sell my soul for clothes like these ”” 














“I'd sell my body if I was you,” said 
the other brutally. “You'll get a better 
price.” 

The girl flung her manicure pad back 
into the drawer and shut it. 

“What a beast. you are to-day, 
Jenny!” she said resentfully. ‘“What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“I’m tired,” the head mannequin an- 
swered wearily. ‘‘My feet ache in these 
darned shoes, my waist aches in these 
darned corsets, my body aches in this 
darned dress.” 

“Mine don’t!” cried Clara radiantly. 
“T’m never tired when I’m trying on.” 
She turned to the mirror again. “Oh, 
isn’t this dress heavenly? I wonder 
what sort of veil she’s going to wear.” 

“You needn’t wonder long,” said the 
other sullenly. “It’s in that box.” 

“What? Has it come?” She ran 
to a side table, where a long white silk 
box was lving, fastened with sparkling 
silver cords. Delicately untying them, 
she opened it, disclosing, in its satin- 
quilted depths, an exquisite lace veil. 
At the sight of it, she caught her 
breath. “My, what a veil! Divine!” 
The color came and went in her face 
like flame. “I wonder what it ,would 
look like on me.” Her hands trem- 
bling with eagerness, she took it out 
of the box and began to unfold the 
lace. 

“Here, Clara! 
to do?” 
~ ary it ¢ 


What are you going 


Jenny 
her 


rted up and came toward 


“If madam came in and caught you, 
she'd fire you on the spot.” 

“Catch her! She’d have to walk a 
good many miles before she could get 
a figger like mine for twenty bones a 
week !” 

“Don’t you believe it, my girl. There 
are more figgers than dollars walking 
about in this world. Figgers don’t last 
forever. Once upon a time, I got 
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Now I’d be 


twenty-five for my figger. 
lucky to get fifteen.” 

“What made you lose your figger, 
Jenny ?” the girl asked absently. 

The head mannequin flashed a nerv- 
ous look at her companion, who, quite 
unconscious of the tragedy passing un- 
der her eyes, continued to look at the 
veil. 

“T was ill.” 

“I’m never ill!” Clara held the white 
veil up at arm’s length, so that it fell 
like a vapor between her and the glass. 
“Oh, you darling, I love you!” she ex- 
claimed rapturously. ‘Come here and 
help me, Jenny, in case I rumple my 
hair.” 

The mannequin resignedly thrust her 
hands into a glass bow] full of powder 
that stood on a stool by the mirror 
and dusted them off with a puff. 

“Sit down, lamp-post! I can’t reach 
you without steps.” 

The girl pulled forward a chair and 
sat down, smiling at her radiant reflec- 
tion as the other bent over her, ad- 
justing the veil over her hair. 

“Take care! A little farther back. 
That’s better. Now the orange blos- 
soms! Quick!” 

“No, no, Clara, I daren’t.” 

“Come on.” 

Shrugging her shoulders, the man- 
nequin reached down and took some 


sprays of orange blossoms from the 
satin box. 
“Heavens!” screamed the _ girl. 


She snatched the 
box out of the other’s hand and bent 
her face over it, inhaling the perfume 
greedily. “They make me sick With 
joy!” 

The other pursed her thin lips to- 
gether, and her sallow face went gray. 
Once the faint fragrance of the sweet 
flowers had made her sick with joy; 
now the sight of them filled her with a 
maddening sense of intolerable pain. 
With a masterly hand, she adjusted the 
veil over the golden head. The artist 


“They're scented!” 
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in her thrilling at the result of her 
own handiwork, she stood back. 

“That’s the best I can do.” 

The girl raised her head from the 
box and blushed delightedly as she 
caught sight of herself in the glass. 

“That’s the kind of veil I’ll wear the 
day I’m married to him,” she murmured 
rapturously. “He'll have on a bJack 
cutaway coat with a white flower in his 
buttonhole and a shiny top hat”—she 
jumped up and stepped across the room, 
aping the happy bride—‘‘and we'll come 
down the aisle of the church together, 
and all those cats of women will be 
there to see me! Oh, how mad they’ll 
be! You shall have a seat, too, Jenny, 
and afterward you shall tell me what 
they say.” 

“T can tell you that beforehand, my 
girl. They’ll say you’re a damned ad- 
venturess and he’s a blasted fool!’ She 
flung out her arms. “Oh, God, the best 
thing in the world is yours for the ask- 
ing, and you chuck it all without a 
thought!” The storm of emotion that 
she had been battling against all day 
mastered her suddenly. She buried 
her face in her hands and sobbed. 

Her attention arrested, the girl turned 
and looked at the bowed figure, amazed. 

“Why, Jenny, old girl! What's 
wrong ?” 

“Don’t mind me, Clara. 
spiteful beast!” 

Regardless of her finery, the 
knelt down and flung her arms around 
the heaving shoulders. 

“You’re the best pal a girl ever had! 
Don’t you think I’m one of those who 
turn their backs on old friends when 
they go up in the world. I’m not that 
kind!” She tucked her little satin slip- 
pers under her and sat back on her 
heels. “No. When I’m married, you 
shall share with me. You shall come 
and stay with me, and I'll find you a 
rich husband, same as mine.” 

Something in the simple words, some- 
thing in the look in the girlish face, set 


I’m only a 


other 





breast. Dashing the tears from her 


eyes, she bent down and took the golden” 


head between her hands. 

“You’re a dear, Clara—sweet as 
you’re beautiful—and you deserve all 
the luck you get. I’m a jealous cat, 
but I’m older than you are and I know 
what men are. You're so pretty it 
may be all right for you, but you take 
my tip and make him marry you. Don’t 
you give him as much as that”—she 
flicked her thumb and finger—“before 
he’s bought the wedding ring.” 

“Catch me!” said the girl fervently. 

A spasm of pain éonvulsed the sal- 
low face. 

“If you don’t, he’ll catch you!” With 
a gesture that was almost like a moth- 
er’s, she flung her arms around the 
slender figure and strained it to her 
breast. “Life will catch you!” she said 
intently. “Hell will catch you! You'll 
go down, down, down into the bottom- 
less pit that there’s no getting out of! 
Believe me, / know.” 

The blue eyes looking into the dark 
ones filled with something very like 
terror. 

“Jenny! You frighten me!” 

“I want to frighten you,” replied the 
other, her dark eyes blazing. ‘You go 
on being frightened. Fear’s the best 
friend in New York for a girl like 





you!’ She stopped short as the tele- 
phone bell rang.- “That’s the thirty- 
fifth time to-day I’ve answered that tele- 


phone!” she said. 

Making a gallant effort to recover her 
self-control, she pushed back her chair 
and dragged herself languidly across the 
room. Her voice, which had been in- 
stinct with emotion, resumed its shrill, 
artificial drawl; her eyes, which had 
been full of fire, became as hard and as 
expressionless as two bits of stone. 

“No, Miss Dalrymple hasn’t come 
yet. Certainly, Mr. Vereker, come 
right up if you choose.” She hung up 
the receiver and dragged herself to the 


a chord vibrating in the elder woman's) 
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glass, pulling her blouse down as she 
went. “Mr. Vereker’s coming up,” said 
she. 5 
“Who's he?” 

“The man Miss Dalrymple’s going to 
marry, of course, goosie. She’s-sent 
him to see her dress.” 

“Am I to take it off; then?” asked the 






girl. 

“No. She won't try it on because it’s 

unlucky. She wants him to see it on 
ou.” 
“I’m glad of that. He’d never know 
what it was like if he only saw it on 
her.” She put her hands to her waist 
and shook out her lace flounces daintily. 
“Eyer seen him?” 

“Yep.” 

Clara looked at her curiously. 

“What's he like?” 

“A rotter like the rest,” replied the 
head mannequin indifferently. 

“Rich?” 

Jenny sniffed. 

“Rotters are always rich.” The tele- 
phone bell rang again. “Gawd, that 
makes thirty-six! Hullo! Hullo! 
Very good, madam.” She hung up the 
receiver. “The old beast says you’re to 
put on some rouge.” 

The girl went over to a small French 
escritoire that had been turned into a 
dressing table and took a long stick of 
rouge out of one of the drawers. 

“I don’t believe in rouging when 
you've got cin like mine.” 

“You'd believe in a pail of whit 


if you'd got kin replied 


ecwa sh 
like her 
the other tartl; lhey’re sure to have 
candles on the altar to-morrow, so I 
s’pose I'd better light these.” She 
picked up a match box and began light- 
ing the primrose-colored candles in 
crystal sconces at the sides of the mir- 
rors that lined the room. 

There was a knocking, and a man’s 
voice was heard asking if he might 
come in. At the sound, the girl stopped 
lussing with her laces and her blue eyes 
fastened themselves on the door. 
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Raymond Vereker was over six foot 
high and irreproachably turned out. It 
was, however, neither his good-looking 
face, with its waxed blond mustache, 
nor the smartness of his clothes, which 
lay to his well-set-up figure without a 
crease, that attracted instant attention 
so much as his extraordinary assurance 
of bearing and the insolent charm of 
his daring eyes. Radiating prosperity 
and success, with his immaculate top 
hat in one hand and his gold-mounted 
tortoise-shell stick in the other, he ad- 
vanced gayly into the room. 

“Good afternoon,” said he, taking in 
the short, plump figure, critically sur- 
veying him, at a glance. “Miss Dal- 
rymple——” He came to an abrupt 
stop. His dark eyes, looking over the 
plump shoulder, had fallen upon the 
beautiful figure beyond. 

“Reggie!” the girl cried. 

“Clara !” 

The two of them stood looking at 
each other as if they had been turned 
to stone. Behind the door, the head 
mannequin. struck her hands together 
softly and her eyes flamed. 

“My God!” she said 
breath. “The man!” 

For an instant there was a pause of 
such intensity that the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece behind the 
roses itself distinctly heard. 
Then the girl rushed forward with the 


rouge stick hand and 


under her 


made 
in her two bright 
red spots burning on her cheeks. 

“Oh, Reggie, you mustn’t come up 
here! If 
be all sorts of trouble!” 

In an agony of apprehension, Ray- 
mond Vereker looked at the inner door. 

“For God’s sake, be: careful! Don’t 
speak so loud!” 

“Tt’s all right,” said the girl reassur- 
ingly. “She's But you 
can’t stay now.” She came a few steps 
nearer. ‘We're expecting Miss Dal- 
rymple and her financy to see her wed- 
ding gown.” 


madam catches you, there'll 


downstairs. 
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“That’s what he’s come for, my 
dear,” said the other woman, her ‘mali- 
cious eyes fixed on the man’s embar- 
rassed face. “To see the wedding 
gown.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked 
the girl loudly. 

“For God’s be careful!” re- 
iterated the man. He began to back 
to the door. “It’s all right, Clara. I'll 
explain everything later on.” 

“Oh, no, you won't!” cried the girl, 
flinging herself in front of the door. 
“You'll explain everything now! What 
are you looking like that for? What 
does she mean by saying you’ve come 
up to see Miss Dalrymple’s gown? Who 
are you? Answer me! Who are you?” 

“He’s Mr. Raymond Vereker, my 
dear,” said a malicious voice from the 
background, “who’s going to marry 
Miss Dalrymple at Grace Church to- 
morrow afternoon at three!” 

“God!” cried the girl. She dropped 
into a chair as if she had been struck 
down by an unseen hand. 

For a moment, Raymond Vereker 
hesitated ; then-he turned furiously on 
the woman behind him, smiling tri- 
umphantly out of the shadows like a 
malignant fate. 

“Here! You get out of this!” 

“All right,” she returned, insolently 
languid. “I’m going.” She shook his 
hand off her arm. “There’s 


I’m Pong 


sake, 


no need to 
push me 
“Get out, damn vou! Di 
me?” he muttered. “Get out!” 
He watched her go. As the 
closed behind her, he went swiftly back. 
The still figure in the gilt chair, in its 
exquisite gown, meant more to him 
than he had realized. The beauty of 
the stricken face, white as death, with 
the two spots of artificial red blazing 
on either cheek, moved him far more 


door 


furious imprecations or 
tears. He 


a pang over the body 


deeply than 
bucketfuls of 
stepped without 


of a woman dying for his sake if she 


could have 


had been badly dressed or plain, 
toward this exquisite tragedy, in its. 
ting of beauty, he experienced a quick: 
ening of tenderness that surprised hime) 
As he went toward her, he registeredg 
secret vow that she should have the 
best diamonds from Tiffany’s that 
money could buy. 

“Clara!” he murmured. “My dar 
ling!” He bent over her.and attempted 
to take her hand. 

His touch restored the dead figure 
to life. 

“Take your hands off me! I wantag 
explanation! I don’t want you!” She 
pushed him away from her and got up 
“Explain why you passed under a name 
that wasn’t your own! Explain why 
you said you was free! Explain why 
you're going to marry another woman 
to-morrow, and all these weeks you've 
been making love to me!” 

“Because I was mad for you, Clara,” 
he answered. “I couldn’t help myself, 
Not a man in the world, in my post 
tion, that wouldn’t have done the 
same.” ? 

“Don’t you believe it!” she cried 
“There are plenty of men in the world 
who are not liars and cheats!” 

Under his blond mustache, Raymond 
Vereker smiled. 

“There are precious few, when it 
comes to a question of a woman they 
love.” 

“Love!” cried the girl, and her voue 
“Tt’s a fine love that 


gives nothing in & 


et 


was scathing. 


takes all and 
change!” 

“You were ready enough to take the 
things / had to give!” 

“What things have you ever given 
me?” she asked him furiously. “Flow- 
ers?” She ran across the room, 
snatched the roses out of the crystal 
vase, and threw them before him 
“Candy?” She opened the box on the 
table and flung the contents all over 
the ground. The pale-pink almonds lay 
on the white velvet carpet like flowers. 
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“Jewels?” She took a small bauble, 
strung on a fine gold chair, from her 
fieck, snapped it in two, and flung it 
at his feet. “Take them! If that’s the 
only way I can get them, then they’re 
not for me!” 

“Ah, there speaks the true woman!” 
said the man bitterly. “You talk of 
men wanting everything for nothing, 
but it’s women who take all they can 
get and then squeal when it comes to 
paying the price. If you’d done what 
I wanted, this would never have oc- 
curred.” 

“If I'd done what you wanted,” she 
retorted, “where would I -have been 
to-day °” 

Overcome with passion, he reached 
out toward her. 

“In my arms!” 

‘Down, down, down, in the bottom- 
less pit of hell, where there’s no gétting 
out!” she whispered, shaking with ex- 
citement. ‘“That’s where I’d have 
been!” She turned on him, flingirfg up 
her arms. “Oh, what did you take me 
for, that you should treat me so?” 

“For the woman I love,” he said ar- 
dently. “By God, Clara, when I look 
at you, with your great eves flashing 
and your beautiful face all flushed with 
rage, standing there in that gorgeous 
gown, with that veil on your golden 
head, I’d sell my soul if it were you I 
were going to marry to-morrow instead 
of her!” 


The be il face looking into his 
changed trot lite to red. She leaned 
toward him ¢ gerly. 

“Then marry me to-morrow instead 


of her!” 

“I can’t do that, and you know it.” 
Raymond Vereker seized her hands and 
held them in both of his. “But every- 
thing else that a man can do I'll do. 
I'll give you the finest house to live in, 
the finest car to drive the 
sables money can buy. I'll give you a 
diamond collar for your neck, a wreath 
of diamond sta: . 


in, finest 


for your hair, and a 
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great diamond chain, with a diamond 
heart at the end, right down to your 
knees. I'll give you everything in the 
world except a wedding ring.” 

“Everything in the world’s no good 
to me without a wedding ring!” she an- 
swered fiercely. 

Some look in the beautiful face, some 
tone in the indignant voice 
whipped the man’s rising emotion to a 
very madness of passion. 


young 


“Then I’ll marry you and chance it,” 
he cried, beside himself, “and they can 
do what they damn’ well choose! I 
want you,” he whispered, snatching her 
to him, “‘and, by God, I’m going to have 

Get vour things together, my 
and I'll take vou to Chicago to- 
night.” 


you! 
girl, 
“Chicago!” she starting 
back. 
“Don’t look so frightened, my dar- 
I'll marry you, all right. Trust 


re] veated, 


ling. 
me.” 

With a sudden movement, she thrust 
him from her. 

“T wouldn’t trust you if you prom- 
ised to marry me on your sacred oath! 
I wouldn’t marry you if you promised 
to hang me with diamonds from head 
to foot! You've lied to me once; you'd 
lie to me again! Every time you told 
me you loved me, I’d think it was a 


lie. You've come to me with her kisses 
on your lips. Every time you kissed 
me, I’d ask myself what woman vou'd 
kissed before You've been a traitor 
to her. Even if vou were honest, I'd 
think vou’d been a traitor to me.” Ap- 


palled at her own violence, she stood 
staring at him, gasping for breath. 

Across the roses and sweetmeats and 
the little jeweled trinket, glittering on 
its slender broken chain, they looked at 
each other with something strangely 
like hatred in their eyes. 

In the 
three times sharply outside. 


Wringing her hands distractedly, the 


silence, a motor car hooted 
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head mannequin rushed back into the 
room. 
“Quick, Clara! Miss Dalrymple’s 
here!” she said breathlessly. “Listen ! 
That’s her car!” 

Raymond Vereker’s comely face went 
white beneath its tan. 

“My God! What are we going to 
do?” 

“You can do what you choose,” cried 
the girl, a: fury of contempt in her 
voice. “I don’t care what you do.” 
She put up her hands and began fum- 
bling for the hooks among her lace. 
“Here, Jenny, help me get out of this! 
She can try on her own wedding 
dress!” 

The head mannequin ran to her and 
began detaching the orange blossoms 
from the veil. 

It was not the first time in Raymond 
Vereker’s adventurous life with women 
that he had made a mistake, but he had 
never miscalculated his chances so 
fatally before. It is not given to every 
man to find the girl he has been making 
love to awaiting him dressed in his 
fiancée’s wedding gown. His eyes, au- 
dacious no longer, but filled with a 
devouring anxiety, went from one 
blank face to the other. 

“My God! What am I to do?” 

“Get out of it!” said the girl furi- 
ously. ‘“That’s what you’d better do!” 
She shook her golden head free as 
Jenny lifted the veil.. ‘“We’re poor 
but we’re honest. We’ve no use 





here, 


| 
for the likes of you. 

“There’s not so much to choose be- 
tween us, for all your virtuous ways,” 
replied Vereker furiously. “You 
wanted the things I had to give you 
just as much as I wanted the things 
you had to give me, but I didn’t want 
to pay the price any more than you.” 

“There was a mighty big difference 


in the prices we had to pay.” 

“Tt was a mighty big thing I had to 
offer,” he answered. ‘Passion and 
money—the two greatest things in the 





world. Wait till I’m gone. You 
find it so easy to forget me and- 
things | you might have had.” 

“You won't find it so easy to fond 
me, either,” said she. “When you see 
her in this dress to-morrow, you'll re 
member how / looked in it. When you 
lift her veil, you'll remember my face 
beneath it. When she holds you in her 
arms’’—she held out her arms—“you'} 
remember my arms. When you kiss 
her lips, you'll remember the kisses you 
never got that you wanted from me.” 

Carried off his feet by her beauty 
and passion, Vereker seized her hands 
in his. 

“Clara!” he cried. “Clara!” 

For answer, she snatched her hands 
away and struck him with all her force, 

“Get out of it, I say! Get out of it” 
she cried, shaking with passion. “Go 
and lie to her, now you’ve finished lying 
to me!” She ran to the door and flung 
it open. “If you wait another minute, 
she'll be up and, by God, I’ll tell her 
the truth!” She slammed the door on 
his retreating back; then, sobbing with 
excitement, she ran back to the glass 
and began tearing at the complicated 
fastenings of the gown. “Get me out 
of it!” she sobbed passionately. “Get 
me out of it, or I’ll tear the beastly 
thing to rags!” 

“T told you he was a rotter, didn’t 1” 
replied the other intently. ‘Take my 
tip and forget him as quick as you 
can.” 

“T shall never forget him as long as 
I live!” answered the girl. “He’s given 
me the greatest lesson of my life! He's 
taught me what things are worth. 
Hurry, Jenny, hurry! I can’t breathe 
till I get it off!” 

“Clara, what’ll madam say?” 

The girl laughed recklessly. 

“I don’t care what she says! Tm 
through with it for good and all! I'm 
not going to wear other women’s 
clothes!” She tore the last hook apart 
and stepped out of the gown. “I’m not 
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ing to wear other women’s shoes!” 
She freed her feet from the’ satin san- 
dals and kicked them to the other end 
of the room. “I’m going to wear my 
own shoes! I’m going to wear my own 
clothes! I’m going to wear _my own 
face, speak in my own voice, walk my 
own wav! I’m going to be myself! 
Fetch me my hat and dress, quick!” 

Left alone, she stood in the middle of 
the room, the quality of her particular 
type of beauty enhanced rather than 
diminished now that she stood free of 
the gorgeous gown. ‘The satin lay in 
lustrous folds—white upon white—on 
the carpet at her feet, revealing her 
girlish loveliness in a plain white Em- 
pire underslip of soft muslin, inter- 
laced with turquoise ribbons the same 
color as her eves. She threw the stick 
of rouge over her shoulder into the 
fireplace, snatched a piece of dainty 
muslin off a chair, rolled it up into a 
ball, and scrubbed the color from her 
face. 

“Now my face is my own again!” she 
cried, running to the mirror and look- 
ing in. There was a freedom of ac- 
tion, a natural grace, in her every 
movement that contrasted startlingly 
with her former artificiality. 

“Here you are,” said a sharp voice, 
as Jenny reappeared with her clothes. 


“Homemade, but mine!” she cried, 


snatching the blouse and thrusting her 
arms into it Oh, Jenny, be a dear and 
get 1 a 

on her short serge skirt 
Then sudder her shaking hands, 
plucking n¢ usly at the fastenings, 


dropped to her sides and the passion 
died out of her face, leaving it white 
and cold. Her eyes went around the 
room, lingering on the exquisite harmo- 
nies of apricot and blue and gold, the 
mirrors that had reflected her face so 
often, the gowns she had worn, the fan 
she had used, the gold chair on which 
She would neve 


sit again, until they 
came to rest, with 


an extraordinary 
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tenderness, on the discarded splendor 
of the wedding gown. 

She went softly across the room, 
picked up the dress, and laid it deli- 
cately on the sofa, her hands caressing 
it almost as if she had been putting a 
loved child to rest. Then she turned to 
the veil and gathered it to her and 
kissed it with a fierce passion that 
would never inform any kiss of hers 
again as long as she lived. 

“Good-by!” she said. “Good-by! 
Oh, all vou beautiful things that I love, 
good-by!” Moved to the very depths 
of her simple, shallow soul, two great 
tears welled up into her blue eyes and 
fell sparkling on to the delicate veil. 

Behind her back, Jenny, entering 
with the shoes in her hand, saw the 
door open cautiously and a redhead 
thrust itself around the screen. Fling- 
ing the shoes to Clara, she darted for- 
ward and beckoned him in. 

“Come in, quick!” she whispered. 

John Drury came in. 

He had his hat on the back of his 
head and a small traveling bag in his 
hand. 

“Where’s the parcel you want to send 
to Chicago?” he demanded. ’ 

She pointed to the girl sitting on the 
floor, disgustedly surveying her cheap, 
ready-made shoes. 


“There!” 

“Clara?” John Drury came forward 
with a run and stood looking down at 
the be Lut ful, te Sst ned face, am: zed. 


“What's happened?” 

Che girl looked up at him, a depth of 
expression in her blue eyes that he had 
never seen there before. 

“T’ve found out that the man I loved 
is a rotter, and that I’m a rotter, too.” 

Overwhelmed, he stared at her. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to get out of here.” She 
stamped her feet into her shoes and put 


up her hands. ‘Help me up, Johnny!” 


“Where are you going?” he asked, 


bewildered. 





She laughed recklessly. 

“T don’t know.” 

As she got to her feet, John Drury, 
greatly daring, caught her in his arms 
and held her fast. 

“Come with me, Clara!’ he whis- 
pered, his honest face convulsed with 
passion. “Oh, my darling, marry me! 
I haven’t got much to offer, but at least 
it’ll be your own.” 

“That’s what I want,” she answered 
him. “Real life, real work, real love. 
I want my feet on rock bottom. I’ve 
done with make-believe.” 

“Come to the magistrate’s now,” he 
implored her, “and we'll go to Chicago 
together to-night.” 

With a laugh that rang through the 
room, the girl seized her small velvet 
hat and jammed it down onto her head 
with both hands. 

“All right!’ she cried. “I’m not 
worth much, Johnny, but if you want 
me, you can have me. I’m through 
with this sort of life for good.” She 
snatched herself from his arms and 
turned impulsively to the quiet figure 
standing in the background looking on. 
“Good-by, Jenny, old girl.” She threw 
her arms round the woman’s neck and 
kissed her. “God bless you! Wish me 
luck!” 

“All the luck in the world to both of 


you,” answered the other, holding out 
her left hand to the radiant man 

For a moment the three of them 
stood linked togetl e the three lives 


that had touched on thei way to eter 
nity and that would never meet again. 
Then they fell apart and, hand in hand, 
laughing like two children, the boy and 
the girl went away. 

For a long time the head mannequin 
stood there silently and her eyes, too, 
traveled slowly around the beautiful 
This was to live 


room. her portion 


with beauty, to live by beauty, to live 
through beauty, and yet to be denied all 
share in the beauty of 


life, herself. 
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“An invaluable incongruity in my la 
scape of beauty”—that was what@ 
had been called. re 

Fenton’s eyes—the eyes of a thinkep 
in the face of a sensualist—rose before 
her, and she writhed again in spirit ag 
she had writhed on that opening day 
when ‘she had stood stiffly erect, with 
arms squared to the exact angle de 
manded by etiquette, while the grea 
man, who had picked her up, used hep, 
and flung her away, followed by hig 
train of smiling girls and_ flattering 
patrons, had laughingly drawn ther 
attention to her ugliness as they had 
passed her by—“an invaluable incom 
gruity in my landscape of beauty,” 4 
sorry fate, for a woman whose whdle 
life was a seething passion for beautifal 
things! 

The bitterness of her own soul ros 
up like a flood within her, and she saw, 
as in a vision, the tired hands that had 
evolved those silken textures of gor 
geous hue, the aching eyes that had bent 
for weary hours over the intricate mys 
teries of the cobweb laces, the sad 
hearts that had expended themselves in 
fashioning this loveliness for others 
The bitter envy, the sullen discontent, 
even the pricked fingers and tired feet 
of the little apprentices and machinists 
—drudges in the temple of beauty— 












rose up and tormented her. All the 

pain of the world seemed to center 

itself in that sumptuous room. 
What, then, she asked herself, was 


Was it only 


another name for pain, even as love was 


the meaning of beauty 


only another name for sorrow? Of 
were they all but component parts of 
one great whole, each fulfilling some 
mysterious purpose of the Creator Who 
had called all things into being out of 
the void? 

At the thought, the tender hands of 
the twilight reached out and touched 
her sad heart, bringing it consolation. 
If ugliness served to enhance beattty, 
she, also, had her use in the world 
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She, too, might, through her own 
shortcomings, help, if only as a back- 
ground, to create-the thing that she 


loved. 
She stood there lost in thought, and 













as the lengthening shadows patterned 

ay themselves fantastically on the white 

th carpet, creeping nearer and nearer until 

a they wove their mystic spells around 

at her feet. The fading light fell on her 

f, tenderly, restoring the lost youth to her 

is worn face, bringing out the lights in 

ig her dark masses of hair, lending her a 

it statuesque splendor of pose that far 

d surpassed the superficial symmetry of 

a the years that had flown. In that en- 

A chanted world of the dying day, her 

le so-called ugliness fell from her like a 

i disfiguring disguise. She was no longer 
an “incongruity.” Rather, she was the 

€ center point of distinction, the animat- 

J ing essence of contrast which is the fun- 

d damental principle of all beauty. She 

P was the soul of the beautiful room. 

it 
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Motionless, alone, supérbly self-suf- 
ficing in her isolation, she stood there, 
and the beautiful, inanimate things 
around her—subordinate to the power 
that flowed out of her—became her 
background, serving her as a_ foil, 
whose whole life was spent in serving 
them.. Their splendor diminished, their 
brightness subdued, they merged and 
melted into her being until she and 
they were one. 

So, in the twilight and the silence, the 
great lesson of life came to the head 
mannequin. 

To others, the charm of the sunshine 
and the beauty of the body. To her, 
the germinating passions of obscurity 
and the understanding soul. They had 
all—and they had nothing. She had 
nothing—and she had all. She was 
ugly, but beauty, in its most perfect 
aspect, lay within her. She was un- 
loved, but her hands had given his 
heart’s desire to the man she loved. 


INSCRUTABLE 


\ HAT one has taught, pray say to me, 
s The spider his geometry 
$ What one has shown, what workman skilled, 
ii Che coral insect how to build? 
f 
e Or what constructor, shrewd Of sense, ; 
0 Inspired the ant’s intelligence ? 
f 
What weaver, with artistic zest, 
f Shaped models for the oriole’s nest? 
j 
: The Inscrutable! Could we but view, 
’ We should see man’s instructor, too! 
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AXWELL BLANFORD has 
M been gone two years, and I am 
sure he will never again be 

seen either in the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Aquarium in Hon- 
olulu, the Botanical Gardens in Sydney, 
or his little workshop over the tobac- 
conist’s in Calle de Sucre, a 2, Panama. 
Whether he has found the object of his 
search I cannot tell. When memory 
brings back the spell of his dark eyes 
and the magic of his low-toned voice, 
I think he has not come back because 
he was, at last, successful. Yet when 
I suddenly hear the roar of the city be- 
low me, the squeak of the elevator door 
outside, and the sulky voice of a shab- 
bily uniformed West Indian saying he 
“don’t know nothin’ about the telephom 
girl,” I am sure that Maxwell Blanford 
belongs in an unreal world, which was 
Anyway, his right- 
hand man, Foxy, is dead. Blanford al- 
ways that he would be helpless 
without Aim. On the othe 
I first Maxwell 
eighteen years ago in a money changer’s 
shop in Colén,.one wet June morning. 
Col6n hadn’t been washed and wiped 
and arranged like a Pennsylvania 
housewife’s pantry shelves in those 
days; the main street was a bog in the 
rainy season, turtle shells festered on 
the beach, fever-shaken blacks huddled 
statue, and 


a fabric of dreams. 


said 
hand—— 


Tan across some 


in the lee of De Lesseps’ 


those of us whom business took to the 
Isthmus were brethren in distress. 
money 


The changer took my six 


By John Fleming Wilson 


Author of “The Man Who Came Back," 
“Sorcery,"' ete. 


double eagles and dumped three sacks 
of coin on the shelf in front of me. 

“The robber!” said a soft voice be 
side me. “What shall we do to him, 
partner? Bang his head in with a 
Chileno dollar?’ I swung round to face 
a gaunt, dark, hairy man clad in im- 
maculate white clothes. “Or will this 
unchristened son of seven devils come 
across with another sack of pewter?” 

“Who are you?” I demanded with 
absolute directness. 

My question got one kind of answer 
from the sweating money changer, who 
whisked away two of the coin sacks and 
substituted three others. From the cor- 
ner of my eye, I saw the strange vis- 
itor flash a single glance at the wretched 
broker, who grew as pallid as the adul- 
terated silver he dealt in. 

“Amigo!” whined the shopkeeper. 

Paying no attention to him, the other 
beckoned to a cadaverous-looking yel- 
low-skinned negro and pointed to the 
money. The servant gathered it up, 
and his master, taking me familiarly 
by the arm, drew me out into the steam 
ing street. 

“Excuse me,” he said, smiling down 
at me. “I couldn’t see a fellow Amer- 
ican robbed by a man with three colors 
in his blood.” 

I drew my arm from his fingers and 
remonstrated. I told him bluntly that 
I didn’t purpose being defrauded of my 
total wealth by the methods of the 
strong-armed bandit. 

“I’d have had fifty per cent of my 





















money, anyway, from that broker,” I 
said. 

The man nodded affably, apologized, 
and dug a card out of his pocket. I 
took it and read: 


Maxwell Blanford 
Taxidermist Naturalist 
“And this chap,” he continued, wav- 
ing one slender hand at the negro, “is 
my friend and assistant, Foxy.” 

Reluctantly I admitted that I was 
obliged to him. 

“You seem to be well known here,” 
I snapped. 

He laughed gently. 

“Fairly so. As a matter of fact, I 
ran into that scoundrel of a half-breed 
banker long since. He had to get well 
acquainted with me before he acknowl- 
edged his rascality and made good what 
he had filched. Going across ?” 

“If a train goes,” I responded. 

“A train will go,” he said firmly. “I 
happen to be on government business, 
and I can arrange for a train to Pan- 
ama. Also, I have some good quinine 
here. Have some?” 

We stood in the middle of the foul 
street, and I took fifteen grains on my 
tongue like a child. 

“Much better,” he murmured. 
“Now, if Doc Egbert were here, we’d 
have some of his stuff and laugh at 


fever. But the pure quinine goes 
retty well, I find.” 

In spite of myself, I crossed the Isth- 
mus my new-found friend, ar- 


rived in Panama late in the evening in 


a raging tempest, and was promptly 
taken by Blanford to his own quarters, 
for a terrific headache had come on me 
and I wished I were dead. 

So began an intimacy with the man 
which lasted till he bade me good-by 
two years ago. I believe now that I was 
lose friend Blanford had. Of 
course he was well known by half the 
naturalists in Europe and America, and 


the only 
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was respected by all the explorers. But 
I can discover no one to whom he con- 
fided a great deal of his experience nor 
any one who ever had an inkling of 
the reason he never succeeded in de- 

livering to the directors of the Amer- 

ican Museum the specimen of Proto- 

pithecus Aureus which he promised. 
But I hear suggestions now and then 

that my friend was an impostor. Tith- 

erton, the authority on mollusks, ought 

to know better. But not long ago, he 

added a footnote to one of his treatises 

to the effect that “undemonstrated as- 

sertions of M. Blanford to the contrary 

should be received cautiously. This in- 

vestigator was frequently misled by his 

imagination.” 

Titherton is too far away for me to 
reach him directly. But he ought to 
refrain from generalizations. like that. 
It is unfair to a scientist to whom he 
owes much and who can’t answer such 
slanders personally. As I say, I knew 
Blanford for eighteen years, and I 
know the story of his expedition after 
a specimen of the fabulous Protopith- 
ecus Aureus or fair-haired gigantic ape. 
Also, I can swear that Blanford wasn’t 
suffering from fever when he related 
that strange adventure. He was as 
cool and collected as one of Titherton’s 
mollusks. And there were so many 
strange things about Blanford and his 
relations with his factotum, Foxy, that 
no reason to doubt the truth of 
what he told me. 

Let me pass over several years, dur- 





I see 


ing which I met Blanford, always ac- 
companied by his negro, in various 
parts of the world.. I especially recall 
meeting him in Saigon—he was doing 
a bit of work for the French govern- 
ment in the matter of marine mam- 
mals—again in southern Oregon, where 
he was studying the habits of some pre- 
historic horse, and often in Honolulu 
and Panama... I grew to know him as 
a man_ mostly _ self-educated, but 
thoroughly a scientist both in spirit and 
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in method. He read widely. He was 
forever picking ‘up some new language 
and satisfying himself as to its phi- 
lology. 

“I found three fossil mammals by 
running down the meaning of three 
commonplac# nouns in Bohemian,” he 
told me once. “The words described 
animals now extinct. All I had to do 
was trace those three words back to a 
certain region where a race now inter- 
mingled with the present conglomerate 
Bohemians came from, and right be- 
tween two rivers I dug up the complete 
skeletons.” 

“But you’re a naturalist,” I protested. 
“Not a paleontologist.” 

That was what I often told him, for 
I knew he roused a great deal of crit- 
icism among reputable scientists by his 
unauthorized and impulsive excursions 
into another field than his own. Blan- 
ford never could see that he was hurt- 
ing himself by not recognizing that it 
was one thing to risk his life to bring 
out a shrieking, murderous tiger from 
a Singhalese jungle to grace a zoo and 
another to spend six months picking the 
bones of an antediluvian member of 
the Selachii out of the cliffs along the 
lower washes of the Amur—especially 
when it is a recognized fact that the 
Selachii have no bones. 

Blanford finally told me, one night 
by the big shark’s pool below Kapiolani 
Park, that he didn’t think any creature 
that had once existed on the earth ought 
to be pronounced permanently extinct 

“We're all the time finding alive some 
animal we thought long passed out of 
this world’s fauna,” he said. “I’m by 
no means sure that this is always a sur- 
vival. Races of men and animals may 
utterly perish and then come again. 
For example, my boy Foxy is out- 
wardly a negroid with old Aryan char- 
acteristics. Deep under that yellow 


skin of his lies a skeleton that might 
make many a learned man suppose he 
was a missing link.” 


“I don’t like your boy Foxy,” I re- 
plied frankly. 
“Why?” Blanford 





demanded curi- 


ously. “Does he steal? Lie? Is he 
lazy? Untrustworthy ?” 
“No,” I returned reluctantly. “So 


far as I know, he’s an ideal servant. 
But I don’t like him!” 

To my surprise, my friend seemed 
tremendously interested in this. He 
quizzed me exhaustively as to my 
grounds for this dislike, ending up with 
“Oh, I dare say I understand your feel- 
ing. I had it myself once.” 

“Something about the fellow makes 
me see blurry things,” I remarked. “I 
can’t exactly describe it, but he doesn’t 
make a clean-cut picture before my 
eyes.” 

“Curious!” Blanford murmured. 

He turned slightly, and the negro in- 
stantly came up beside him, though 
neither sound nor gesture had sum- 
moned him. 

“Foxy,” Blanford said lazily, “I 
dropped a half dollar in the pool here. 
Do you want it?” 

I caught the flash of his teeth in the 
moonlight. Then he stepped to the 
brim of the pool and without hesitation 
dropped in smoothly. The imprisoned 
and hungry shark swirled madly across. 


Then the surface grew still, and I. 
stared down with all my eyes. The 
huge fish was slowly backing away 


boy, who slithered along the 


the pool, irms outstret hed, 


from the 
bottom of 
fingers closed on the shining 
coin. Then he rose very slowly to the 
top, blew like a grampus, and climbed 


The shark still quivered in one 


out. 
corner. 

“You see?” Blanford remarked. 
“That’s why Foxy is so valuable to 
me.”’ 

“But that shark! It was fright- 


ened!” I muttered. 
“It has the same feeling about Foxy 
that you he responded calmly. 


have,” 
“Only your faculties dull 


reasoning 




















your perceptions, and you control your 
natural fear of him.” 
“You mean to say—— 
Blanford laughed. 
“Exactly. For years I’ve used that 
odd feature of the boy in my work. All 
I’ve seen 


” - 


animals are afraid of him. 
him crawl right into a black pocket 
where a wounded tiger was lying, and 
have shot the tiger as it backed out on 
the other side.” 

“Why?” I demanded blankly. 

Blanford ruminated, standing starkly 
in the sheer moonlight like a statue. 
When he spoke, it was diffidently. 

“I've tried to figure it out for years,” 
“At first I thought it 
was scent or odor about him. 
Then I tried to believe that it was the 
effect of fearlessness. It’s 
not.” 

“But aren’t you afraid of him?” 

He laughed lightly. : 

“I hope not. I shouldn’t be. The 
boy’s saved my life half a dozen times. 
Anyway, | can’t afford to be afraid of 
him. I need him.” 

Now that the subject was open be- 
tween us, I took occasion several times 
to urge Blanford to get rid of Foxy. 
He put me off each time, finally telling 


he, answered. 


some 


his own 


me that while he didn’t fancy always 


having near him a being whom he 
couldn’t understand, there was a spe- 
cial task to be done which would be 
hopele ithout him. 

‘And if I’) ight in my conjectures,” 
he fir ey y will at last find his 
n 

rd left the Hawaiian Islands 
for Lx and I didn’t see him again 
till two years later in New York. He 
was greatly changed. He pooh-poohed 
the notion that he hadn’t recovered 


fro m 


the wounds given him by a go- 


rilla. 

“I got the specimens my people 
wanted,” he said modestly, “and none 
the worse. The fact is, I risked that 
last aff without Foxy—and got what 
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I deserved. But I really had to save 
him for the big thing. I’m getting ready 
now to go after the biggest game I ever 
started after—the gigantic fair-haired 
ape.” : : 

“T never heard of it,” I confessed. 

“That’s what they told me up at the 
museum when I first talked about it,” 
he said with a grin. “I had the deuce 
of a time to convince them that I was 
in earnest. You see, it’s a matter a 
good deal like those prehistoric cattle 
I evolved from my three Bohemian 
nouns. I found the cattle’s bones, and 
people had to believe me.” 

“T take it you haven't discovered any 
bones of the gigantic fair-haired ape, 
then,” I retorted. 

“I’m after a living specimen,” he 
answered. 

“Who discovered its existence?” 

“Nobody,” Blanford replied quietly. 
“Tt’s a deduction of mine that a being 
which I’ve called, for lack of a better 
name, Protopithecus Aureus is still in 
existence. [or years, I’ve been quietly 
doing my figuring, and now I’m ready 
to start out.” ‘ 

Later, he took me to his rooms and 
showed me shyly some charts he had 
drawn, a half dozen of them. I stared 
at them and tried to keep a straight 
face. 

“Man alive!” I choked. “You don’t 
you took these impostures 
for the real thing? Why, you’ve copied 


mean to Say 


hree of the biggest hoaxes ever 

ted by unscrupulous charla- 

Po we don’t mean to tell me you 

s] ed _ thesse o the scientists at the 


museum fF 
Oo you recognize them?” he asked 
| atiently. 

“Of course I do!” I said scornfully. 
‘This first one purported to be a map 
of the world when the continent of At- 
fabulous affair—was unsub- 
The second one was a stupid 
foist still another continent 

world. | that both 


“oT 
1) 


lantis—a 
me rged. 

attempt: 
know 


ona weary 
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maps are alleged to have been preserved 
through untold ages—to mystify weak- 
brained followers of so-called occultists 
now. You’re scientist enough to know 
that if an Atlantis did exist, it couldn’t 
have been like this map.” 

“And this third map?’ 
imperturbably. 

“I don’t know who is supposed to 
have made it or who claims to have 
copied it from some ancient record, but 
it might well be a chart of Uranus or 
Jupiter.” 

“T made it,” he said simply. “It took 
me fifteen years, too, and I’m ashamed 
of your making fun of it. i! 


he pursued 


Hang it all! 
They tried to laugh at it up there at 
the museum, till I quoted a few facts 
to ’’em. All we know of biology proves 
that the present complex systems of life 
originated in a few central regions. 
This chart shows those regions, and, 
oddly enough, it agrees so far with 
these two impostures, as you call ’em, 
that it is really made by superimposing 
one over the other, marking the regions 
that are unsubmerged in both and then 
placing that on a modern map. For 
example, we naturalists have always 
been curious to know why that part of 
the Isthmus of Panama that lies in 
Chiriqui yields new material all the time 
to the explorer. This map answers that 
question. Chiriqui has 
surface of the sea since life began. It, 
with that small part of h America 


been above the 


nse 
along the Californi 
Australia, represents the survivals.” 

“That’s why you’ve always kept a 
kind of headquarters in Panama?” 

“Partly,” he answered. “Chiriqui is 
a queer country, with plenty of head- 
hunters: and all that in the mountains. 
It’s never been really explored. But 
the great reason was that long ago | 
began to catch hints of a queer living 
creature hidden in its which 
I’ve finally identified as my gigantic 
fair-haired ape.” 

“Men have seen it?” I demanded. 


recesses 





Blanford looked at me gloomily. 
“If they have, they didn’t live to tell 
about it. But unless I’m mistaken, Foxy 
has seen it.” 
“And you believe that fellow?” 
“Why shouldn’t 1?’ he asked. “It’s 
the one creature in this world of which 
he is mortally afraid. He fairly gib- 
bers when I mention the ape to- him, 
and the last time I penetrated a little 
ways into Chiriqui, he almost died, 
Knowing, as I do, that he is justifiably 
unterrified by any animal in existence— 
in fact, never was acquainted with the 
emotion of fear till he ran across this 
animal—lI’m surely correct in assuming 
that it 
I tapped my head. 
“Here,” I said. ‘“‘He’s 
like all black people.” 
Blanford looked at me ; 
“He’s nothing of the kind. I used 
to think he was, too, until I learned 
that what I thought foolish supersti- 
tion on his part was a working knowl- 
edge of matters I knew little or nothing 


1 9 
about. 


exists.” 
superstitious, 


sombe rly. 


“T wish you luck,” I said, and bade 
him farewell. 

Thus Maxwell Blanford vanished on 
his quest. 

It was ten 


Blanford 


afterward that 
the door of my 


months 


knocked at 


room in a Kingston hotel. It was a 
. é 
blowy evening; the dust was sweeping 

1 ne 1 . 1 - 
throug ‘ reets in clouds, and ft 
the water front I could hear the hoarse 
ss of toiling sail trying to wart 
g I 
a steamer into her berth between the 


gusts. I was startled at the knock, 
opened hesitatingly, and did not recog- 
nize Blanford at first. But he stepped 
in as if we had parted at dinner and 
strode under the light with a quick 
movement, at once stealthy and de- 
that he was almost 


termined. I saw 


in rags and with the pallor of hunger 
on his lean cheeks. 
“I was afraid I’d miss you,” he said 


huskily. 




















“How the devil did you suspect I 
was in Jamaica?” I demanded. 

“T passed you night before last,” he 
replied simply. 

“Night before last I was in my cabin 
on the Turrialba,”’ I snapped. 

“Of course! My schooner turned 
right around and we made it back as 
fast as we could. I just quit the 
schooner and came right here.” 

What was the use of asking how he 
had known that I was on the boat? The 
man stood before me anxious to de- 
liver a message. I motioned him to a 
chair and rang the bell for a servant. 

“We'll have something up to eat,” I 
remarked. “What’s your news?” 

He relaxed in the chair and swung 
his lean arms over his head. 

“T found what I went after,” he 
“T have to go back right away. 
I must seftle some affairs, first. I 
thought of you.” He leaned forward 
and smiled. “You are my only friend.” 

“T understand,” I said. ‘“‘You’ve 
brought out your specimen for the 
museum and wish me to deliver it. All 
right, so far. What then?” 

He fixed his bright eyes on me. 

“T haven’t any specimen to deliver. 
My expedition was too successful. I’ve 
found out that those old maps were 
largely correct. And more than that, 
I’ve discover what I always suspected— 
that we may look to see the dinosaur 


again on earth, and all the other ani- 
. Pi 


said. 


uls hink extinct. Nature repeats 
ers¢ llessly.” 

I thought to myself : ae 

“The man is crazed by hardship, or 


he has been badly smashed up by those 
head-hunters of Chiriqui.” 
Instantly he read my mind. 
“Nothing of the sort you imagine,” 
he said. “I’m perfectly sane. I have 
the proofs.” 


He drew 


out an oilskin bag, care- 
fully unknotted the draw string, and 
gently spilled out a flat packet. 
it up. 


I picked 
I shuffled 


Phot« graphic prints ! 


ee 
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them over, found myself staring at one, 
held it closer to the light, and gaped. 

“You're a_ skilled taxidermist,” I 
stammered. “Very clever! But will 
it fool the museum authorities ?” 

“They'll never see them,” he re- 
sponded curtly. Then his- voice rose 
harshly. “I know of only one man who 
would believe me—you. I had to have 
one friend who would believe me. It’s 
awfully important. You must be con- 
vinced.” 

I stared down at the flat print in my 
hand and found my hair stiffening on 
my head. His lean forefinger shot over 
my crooked arm and trembled on the 
paper. 

“I snapped that at noon, while it was 
feeding.” His voice broke and the 
shrill cackle of his hysterical laughter 
thrilled the room. 

“Hush!” I pleaded, and opened the 
door to the servant and his tray of 
eatables. 

When I had dismissed him, I turned 
to Blanford. He was staring at the 


photograph with clouded eyes. He 
lifted his head. 
“Look at ‘em all,” he said, “They 


cost me months of agony.” He ripped 
open the bosom of his shirt, and I saw 
great, calloused weals down his breast, 
as if torn by a red-hot rake. “I crawled 
for days and a hundred miles on my 
belly through the brush and over the 
rocks and through the barrancos,” he 
mumbled, “taking pictures till my last 
Look !” 

I stared at them one by one, and the 
neat walls of the hotel room bulged and 
faded, to let in the gloom of the elder 
world. I saw before me huge crea- 
tures, shadowy and prodigious, at once 
stark and undefined. The jungle closed 
about me, and I caught the reek of fetid 
breath and the sickening odor of drip- 
fumbled the 
prints rapidly, tearing the leaves out 
of the book of'‘creation. Then I heard 
my own shrill cackle of relief. 


plate was gone 


ping slime and blood. | 
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It was a trick! But 
such a trick! The biggest hoax this 
world has ever seen! Man, you'll never 
be believed again by any scientist, and 
you'll make your everlasting fortune by 
showing these pictures on the stage!” 

I barely caught his murmur, “No one 
will ever see them but you.” My eyes 
were fixed by the last picture. As I 
looked, the sense of the mysterious 
again became strong. A trick? I 
peered with all my eyes into that chem- 
ically prepared bit of paper, trying to 
read its secret. I forgot where I was, 
the age in which [| lived, my own 
curious ego, the world that sprawled 
outside my door. There was no door, 
nor any world—nothing but a starless 
sky and a girl gazing at me. 

“It’s a composite photograph,” I said 
to myself. 

I must have uttered the words aloud, 
for Blanford answered me. 

“Yes, it’s a composite—a composite 
of all the beautiful women who have 
ever lived. For this is the original, the 
first woman!’’ His voice shattered un- 
der some strain. He tried to control 
himself, and I felt his hot breath on 
my cheek as he gazed at what I held 
in my hand. “The perfect and flawless 
divine woman, my friend, whom we all 
thought lost with paradise! God! And 
I found her!” 

I was silent. 
ible truth at that moment. 
dry lips. 

Blanford laughed loudly 

“You will never see her!” 

I withheld my hand, for the barbaric 
impulse that boiled in my blood did not 
quite break the bounds set by my life- 
long training. I controlled my hatred 
of him and managed a dry “Yes? Tell 
me about it.” 

He seated himself and spent the rest 
of the night in his narrative. He re- 


“You devil! 


He spoke the incred- 
I licked my 


cited the petty events of his start from 
Panama, of the dismal forecasts made 
by officials, of the attempts of 


Cer 





tain priests to prevent his entering the 
forbidden territory. He went into in- 
finite and wearisome details of the first 
weeks among a savage and morose race 
who skulked in the brush. 

“The only way I knew they were 
hanging on my trail was that at times 
in the night I would hear the sound of 
gnawing, of teeth crunching a bone.” 

Then he told me of the first picture 
he had taken when the savages had 
withdrawn and the jungle became un- 
inhabited. He hadn’t trusted his eyes, 

“T thought I’d gone dippy. But the 
plate showed me it was no dream.” 

Then he had lost all his luggage ex- 
cept his camera and its He 
didn’t know how he had existed. He 
suspected he had eaten raw flesh. There 
had been plenty where the animals had 
left their kills. So he droned on till 
he came to a beaten path in his nar- 
rative. This had marked the close of 
the “first period of his wanderings, 
Thenceforward he had walked upright, 
like a man. 

“There were footprints on the path,” 
he mumbled, “to and fro, to and fro. 
And the creatures who fed below in 
the valley didn’t come up here, so I 
knew I was coming out where there 
were human beings. Or else I was on 
the point of finding Protopithecus 
Aureus.” 

“Apes don’t walk on their feet,” I 


supplies. 


snapped 

Blantord laughed 

“What did a little 
matter? I found 
bushes. And there were the little prints 
of feet to and fro. And once I picked 
up a custard apple with the marks of 
even teeth in its rind. Then there was 
a finger print in a bit of clay at the 


detail like that 


golden hairs on 


edge of a pool.” 

Here he stopped, like a dog at point. 
I shook him roughly. 

“Yes?” I shouted in his ear. 

He glared up at me under his bushy 
brows. 























“She came along the path at evening. 
I killed Foxy because he was afraid and 
looked at her as a beast looks at its 
master.” His voice rose boomingly. 
“No other human being ought to see 
her and live. Pah! He was a beast!” 

With a swift movement, he had torn 
the photograph from my hand and 
ripped it into strips. He stood over 
me gloomily. 

“Well,” I managed to say with an 
assumption of indifference, “‘what do 
you want me to do? Why this strange 
journey in your schooner? And all 
this palaver?” 

Blanford nodded. 

“You won’t understand altogether,” 
‘But I must go back 
into Chiriqui. I had to come out and 
see some one—you. I thought it mat- 
tered tremendously for somebody to 
know I'd found her. I don’t know that 
it does, after all.. What do I care 
whether you believe in her or not? It 
was foolishness on my part, I see now.” 
His shining eyes narrowed to slits. 
“You'll die before long, and all the peo- 
ple I knew. The museum will rot into 
a mound of sand and the plate glass 
along Broadway dissolve in the salt 
ooze of the sea.” 

“I suppose you think you’re im- 
mortal!” I scoffed, reaching for my re- 
volver stealthily. “But tell me again 
how you went after you crossed into 


he said slowly. 


the mountains and had reached the 
head-hunters’ country. Just draw me a 
little p—to show the people in New 
York that you had your senses with 
you.” : ; 


He brushed the pencil and paper 
from the table. 

“Ha!” he ejaculated. 

Then, with an incredibly swift leap, 
he had me pinioned in his powerful 
arms. My weapon dropped harmlessly 
to the floor. 

“You'll never see her!” he whispered. 
“Never! She belongs in another world 
than such as you. Man, I could kill 
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you as you stand and no one the wiser! 

But I’m going to let you go. You'll 
dream all your days and nights of her, 
and you won't be able ever to picture 
her to yourself. You'll find women who 
remind you of her in some way; you'll 
follow them and watch them; and 
they’ll turn around on you some time, 
and you'll see nothing in their faces but 
death. You'll never see her.” 

“But why? Why did you come all 
this way and hunt me up?” I wrath- 
fully demanded. 

Blanford’s fiery eyes faded. He 
seemed at pause, thinking painfully. 
The great weals stood out on his chest. 
I could perceive the steady thump of 
his heart against his ribs. 

“I shan’t ever be back,” he said 
“This is my last visit to the 
world I’ve known.” He brushed one 
hand over his forehead. “I had the 
notion once the world ought to know 
she is alive, still living and still perfect. 
I had a hope you’d understand; then 
I’d have made every one happy. But 
you're all beasts. You'd not be content. 
You’d want to drag her into your own 
vile life and smirch her beauty.” He 
let his powerful fingers clamp into my 
flesh. His eyes blazed up again. He 
raised his voice. “What have you done 
with your own women—her daugh- 
ters?” 

He loomed gigantically over me, 
flashed a last look of hatred and con- 


slowly. 


and strode across 


tempt into my eyes, 
the room, trampling under foot the 
scattered photographic prints. He 
opened. the door and vanished. 

The sun had risen when I stirred 


again, and its tropic glare burned on 
the prints on the floor. I picked them 
up. ‘They had been ill washed and were 
I tried to put together the 
had They made 
nothing but a cloudy, formless smudge. 

The museum still waits for news of 
Maxwell Blanford. 


only blurs. 


fragments he torn. 















Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 

Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


; T fifteen, little Elizabeth Chud- 
A leigh announced with great 

firmness that she intended to 
be a duchess. 

Just how this miracle was to be 
brought about was not visible to the 
naked eye, for, though she came of a 
good Devonshire family—the Chud- 
leighs of Ashton—there were no duch- 
esses, possible or probable, among them. 
However, Elizabeth was a_ budding 
super-woman and a host within herself. 
She had an overweening ambition, tre- 
mendous will power, a fiery temper, 
great beauty, and a managing mother. 
Much can be accomplished with such a 
combination. 

The father of the embryo duchess, 
Colonel Thomas Chudleigh, had died 
nine years earlier, and his widow was 
having a terrible struggle to keep up 
appearances. Her one hope was to se- 
cure a brilliant future—legitimate if 
possible, illegitimate if need be—for her 
beautiful daughter. 

A plan of campaign had to be ar- 
ranged. So like “Mordecai sitting at 


the gate of the palace,” the mother and 
daughter established themselves in a 
grimy home as near as possible to 
House, 


Leicester where’ Frederick, 
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Elizabeth Chudleigh: 


The Merry Duchess. 


Prince of Wales, and his giddy, light- 
minded, pleasure-loving wife held their 
court in opposition to stodgy King 
George II., with whom they were at 
loggerheads. 

For four years, Elizabeth and her 
mother clung to the sacred neighbor- 
hood like burs, waiting for a chance to 
put.in the entering wedge. And at last 
their perseverance was rewarded. 

When Elizabeth was nineteen, and 
just flaming into radiant womanhood, 
she attracted the attention of Mr. Pul- 
teney, afterward Earl of Bath. They 
met in the course of a country walk 
near Hampton Court. Elizabeth saw 
him first. The fringe of her dress, 
quite by accident, became entangled in 
the lower branch of a tree, and she was 
utterly unable to extricate herself. Mr. 
Pulteney noted her pretty distress and 
rushed to her aid. 

And so the start was made. 

Pulteney was a favorite and boon 
companion of the dissolute prince, thor- 
oughly unscrupulous and a scheming 
politician. Right gladly he entered into 
a compact with Elizabeth’s mother to 
make a market of the girl’s good looks. 
He took her education in hand, directed 
her reading, and made an excellent 
French and Latin scholar of her. Pul- 
teney also schooled her in court customs 
and manners, and by determined wire- 
pulling finally secured for her the cov- 
eted position of maid of honor to the 
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Princess of Wales. He went further 
and provided the money for a splendid 
outfit, as a proper setting to her beauty. 

She became the rage. The beaux 
and bucks of the day flocked around her 
like flies around the proverbial honey- 


pot. As Betty Linley was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, so Elizabeth 
Chudleigh was immortalized by the 


greatest portrait painter in the world— 
Thackeray. She was the original of his 
heroine, Beatrix, in “Henry Esmond,” 
who appeared later as the Baroness 
Bernstein in “The Virginians.” 

She was copied and talked of every- 
where. The Prince of Wales set the 
pace for her adorers. Duel after duel 
was fought by rivals for her favor. In 
the forefront of the race were the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Duke of Ancaster, and 
Viscount Hillborough. 

Hamilton was a mere boy—only 
nineteen. He was desperately in love 
and determined to marry the alluring 
maid of honor. To prevent this, his 
guardians dragged him out of the coun- 
try, and he was made to take the grand 
tour. 

Cruel parents and guardians seem to 
have considered the grand tour a sort 
of Keely Cure for bleeding hearts, to 
judge from the way the wounded were 
always whisked away upon it. The duke 
was hard to however. He 
plied Elizabeth with love letters and 


besought her not to forget him. 


suppress, 


It y varm weather, and all society 
g | lon. Eliz 
Hampshire to spend the summer with 
her aunt, Hemmer. The duke 
persisted in his attentions, at long 
range. Finally his guardians appealed 
to Elizabeth’s aunt—and followed up 
their appeal with plentiful donations of 


abeth went to 


Mrs. 


money. Mrs. Hemmer was persuaded « 
to do her best to break up the attach- 
ment. She carried out her part of the 


bargain to the letter. 

The first thing she did was to fill 
Elizabeth’s the 
5 


ears with stories of 
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duke’s fickleness and his dissolute life. 
She followed this up by intercepting all 
his letters, and thus lending color to 
the charge of fickleness. Next, she car- 
ried her niece off to the house of a 
cousin, Mrs. Merrill, at Lainston. Here 
the lines had been very carefully laid. 
An antidote to Elizabeth’s heartache 
was furnished in the person of a fellow 
guest, the Honorable John’ Hervey, 
grandson of the first Earl of Bristol and 
son of the famous -sea fighter, Lord 
John Hervey. 

At this time, young Hervey was a 
penniless lieutenant on the warship 
Cornwall. There was scarcely a chance 
of his succeeding to the earldom, as 
his father and elder brother were both 
alive. Nevertheless, Elizabeth had to 
kill time somehow, and the young peo- 
ple were purposely thrown together by 
the designing aunt. 

Elizabeth finally gave up the duke as 
lost and entered into the pursuit of 
Hervey with mild enthusiasm. She was 
now twenty-four’ and wise in court 
ways. The game was mere kitten’s 
play to her. Hervey, a boy of twenty- 
one, was helpless in her hands. He 
was soon groveling at her feet and im- 
ploring her to marry him. Strange to 
say, Elizabeth was quite willing. It is 
certain that she was just as ambitious 
as ever. She had not for a moment 
given up the idea of being a duchess, 
but the plain truth is that she had fallen 
l to her own 


1 
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in love with Hervey 
amazement—and for once did not wait 
to count the cost of a rash step. It was 
careless of her to give way to her heart. 
She never let it happen again. 

Hervey had every reason to dread his 
father’s anger at the marriage, for 
Elizabeth had too great—rather than 
too littlke—reputation. And there were 
other obstacles to the proposed nuptials. 
Elizabeth could not afford to give up 
her position at court to live in the poor 
little home which was the only sort 
that Hervey could provide. 
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Still, they were as mad for each other 
as were Romeo and Juliet. So, after 
much excited discussion, a secret wed- 
ding was decided upon. This was an 
easy matter, in the careless days of 
1744. 

The ceremony was at dead of night, 
in a church at the bottom of Mr. Mer- 
rill’s garden. The wedding party tip- 
toed silently down the box-bordered 
walk and were as mysterious and ro- 
mantic about it all as possible. “ The 
church was kept perfectly dark, lest 
prying eyes peep in. The only wit- 
nesses were Mrs. Hemmer, her maid, 
Mrs. Merrill, and Mr. Charles Moun- 
teney. 

It had not occurred to any of them 
that it would be necessary for the 
clergyman, Mr. Amis, to see to read the 
marriage service. But this oversight 
was soon put straight by Mr. Moun- 
teney, who found a candle somewhere 
and, after lighting it, gallantly held it in 
his hat throughout the service. 

At the request of both bride and 
groom, Amis made no registration of 
the marriage. As I said before, such 
things were easily arranged in those 
days. 

The honeymoon was brief—only a 
few days—and was quietly celebrated 
at the Merrill house. After which the 
bridegroom sailed away in the Corn- 
wall and the bride went home to her 
mother. 

That the young couple were very 
happy at first, and very much in love, 
Hervey embraced every 





is undoubted. 
opportunity to rush back to London for 
a few hours with his wife. But they 
cleverly managed to avoid giving away 
their secret, and Elizabeth was able to 
fulfill her strenuous duties as maid of 
honor without a breath of scandal—so 
far as Hervey, at least, was concerned. 

She had now reached the full flare of 
her loveliness. 

“She won her way into the world,” 
says Waters, “by the power of her mag- 





netic beauty, by her audacity in oy 
leaping the bounds of convention, 
outraging the decency—such as it wag? 
—of the fashionable world. 
tainly had plenty of spirit and courage 
and in the great crises of her life, she 
exhibited all the adroitness and re 
source of a great commander.” 

Elizabeth was again the center of the 
gay life of the court, and ringleader of 
the wildest and most dissolute set. Her 
affair with Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
kept under cover as long as _ possible, 
now became notorious. Frederick 
ceased to try to hide the intrigue from 
Augusta, his wife. She was so busy 
with her own love affairs, however, that 
it was a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black. 

In 1749, the princess arranged a sub 


scription masquerade ball. Elizabeth 
went as Iphigenia. Her dress staggered 
even that abandoned court. At first 


glance, she seemed to have nothing on 
at all—except a perfectly marvelous 
smile. 

“Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or, rather, 
undress,” writes Mrs. Montagu, “was 
remarkable. She was Iphigenia for the 
sacrifice, but so naked that the high 
priest’s knife would have found her 
clothes no barrier.” . 

Horace Walpole’s description is 
equally frank. He writes: 

“Miss Chudleigh appeared as Iphige- 
nia, but so nude that she might have 
been taken for Andromeda.” 

The other maids of honor, who were 
not strict in any sense, turned their 
backs on her and refused to acknowl 
edge her presence in any way. 

Just why Elizabeth chose this pat- 
ticular form of notoriety is not clear, 
but the effect was entirely appreciated 
by King George II. He was nearly 
sixty, and hard hit. A place was im- 
mediately made for Elizabeth in his 
heart and household. 

Two weeks later, another masquerade 
was given, by the king’s command. 


She cer. 
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Again Elizabeth posed as Iphigenia—by 
request. She was rewarded for this by 
the gift of a pendant for her watch, for 
which the German-blooded George II.— 
one of the stingiest men in history— 
actually paid thirty-five guineas-out of 
his own purse, instead of charging it to 
the civil list as usual. 

A few weeks later, there was a third 
masquerade. But this Elizabeth was 
unable to attend, as she was confined 
to her room by a cold—perhaps the re- 
sult of double exposure. Either that or 
she feigned illness to spur the king’s 
newborn generosity by worry. 

His majesty appointed her mother 
housekeeper at Windsor, declared that 
he was happy only when obeying Eliza- 
beth’s commands, and went so far as 
to kiss her in the presence of the court 
circle. This was against all precedent. 

Elizabeth’s husband figured less and 
less in her thoughts. One cannot really 
blame her for this. She was a wife, 
and yet not a wife. He had left her 
stranded, to make her own way. She 
was young and full of life, and the 
world came to het almost without the 
asking. They were both poor, and 
they were extravagant. They soon 
wearied of their hidden chains. 

Hervey’s family kept him well ad- 
vised of her escapades. If he had come 
back and claimed her in the early days, 


things might have gone differently—or 


they might not. The fault, at the start, 
seems to have been much more his than 
hers woman—let alone a super 
woman—likes to be neglected, and it 


was only natural that Elizabeth should 


revenge herself by grasping all the 
sweet fruit that came her way. 
Hervey was appointed, by King 


George, captain of the Principessa, and 
vas almost continually in foreign wa- 
He was a fine sea 


ters from now on. 
fighter, but absolutely contemptible and 
So his wife for- 
got his existence—for the time. 

In 1751, 


worthless otherwise. 


she decided to remember 
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him. Hervey’s father ‘died, and his 
brother became Earl of Bristol. The 
new earl’s health was miserable, and he 
seemed quite likely to die. Elizabeth 
suddenly realized that her husbarid was 
next in succession, and she was in no 
mind to be left behind. She determined 
to establish her position as Mrs. Agus- 
tus John Hervey. If there were a 
chance of her taking her place as a 
peeress, she could not afford to leave 
the slightest cloud on the validity of 
her position. 

She hurried to Winchester, to find 
Mr. Amis, who had performed the 
midnight ceremony at Lainston and 
who was now canon aft the Winchester 
Cathedral. The poor old man was dy- 
ing, but ill as he was, she insisted on 
dragging him out of bed and packing 
him off to Lainston to insert in the par- 
ish register of the local church a record 
of her marriage with Hervey five years 
before. This done, she made Mr. Amis 
promise that, on his death, the record 
should be given up to her kinsman, Mr. 
Merrill. 

No sooner was her marriage regu- 
larly recorded than all her plans were 


upset. The Earl of Bristol unex- 
pectedly recovered. 
This was not at all according to 


Her position and influence 
She cast 
about for some means to strengthen her 


schedule. 
began to show signs of wear. 


crumbling pedestal, and fate threw in 
her way Evelyn Pierpont, Duke of 
Kingston, relative of the famous Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. He _ was 


stupid, ill educated, and nearly fifty, 
but he was a good soldier, had raised 
a regiment for the king in the Scottish 
rebellion of 1745, and had done good 
work at Culloden. 

He was an easy victim to Elizabeth. 
Almost immediately, he proposed mar- 
riage. It was the of fate! If 
only she had not overshot the mark in 
her eagerness to grasp the title of Lady 
Bristol, her dream of being a duchess 


irony 
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might have come true then and there! 
She swallowed her chagrin as best she 
could, and, without mentioning her 
marriage, contrived to convert the duke 
to a belief that their love would be all 
the “truer and deeper” if not.fettered 
by the bonds of matrimony. You can 
imagine what it cost her to do this. 

The intrigue was soon common 
knowledge, but Elizabeth managed to 
hold her place’ as maid of honor. 
Frederick was dead, and Augusta, now 
the dowager Princess of Wales, went 
on her dissolute course unchecked. She 
and Elizabeth had tastes in common, 
and the latter came and went much as 
she pleased. 

Kingston established her in a town 
house, which was a model of luxury 
and bad taste. The rooms were 
crowded with gewgaws and bric-a-brac, 
for which she had a mania. In March, 
1760, a few weeks before the failing 
king’s death—and with an eye to the 
future—she gave a concert and ball in 
honor of the birthday of the young 
Prince of Wales, George III. The 
whole town attended. Kingston paid 
for the supper. The furore over her 
was revived tenfold. Her triumph 
went to her head, and she distributed 
gifts of Dresden china right and left, 
as marks of her favor. 

The duke’s infatuation grew. He 
gave her his villa at Finchley and a 
house at Colnbrook, known as ‘Percy 
Lodge.” 

On all occasions, whether at home 
or abroad, she succeeded in keeping 
herself in the limelight. For instance, 
Horace Walpole tells of a scene at the 
opera on a state occasion. 

“One of the rgyal guards fell down 
in an apoplexy,” he writes. “Miss 
Chudleigh went into the most theatrical 
fit of screaming and shrieking ever 
seen. Several other women, who were 





preparing their fits, were so distanced 
that she had the house to herself.” 
Elizabeth plunged the duke into the 





wildest extravagance. To recuperate: 


from the gayeties of town life, they © 
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often ran away to Percy Lodge, where 
they spent whole days fishing—Eliza- 
beth’s favorite sport. At these times, 
she always indulged in liberal doses of 
Madeira, “to ward off a cold.” After 
one of these Madeira fishing parties, 
she came down with pleurisy and seized 
the opportunity to go to Carlsbad for a 
long convalescence. Here she speedily 
became mixed up with the Saxon envoy 
and got him to procure an invitation for 
her to visit the Electress of Saxony. 

The real cause of her lengthened stay 
was jealousy over the rumor of a flirta- 
tion of Kingston’s with a little milliner, 
She determined to give him “absent 
treatment” for a while. 

For the journey, she had had built 
a most elaborate traveling carriage, 
with ample room in it for a goodly store 
of Madeira. A troop of servants fol-. 
lowed at her wheels. The first stop 
was at Berlin, where Elizabeth met 
Frederick the Great at his nephew's 
wedding. She had partaken of all the 
Tokay and Madeira she really needed, 
and shocked the squeamish court by 
performing a bacchanalian solo dance. 
She ended by falling on the floor. 

Every one was_ horrified—except 
Frederick the Great ; him she conquered 
completely. He wrote poems in her 
honor and raved about her beauty. Her 
stay in Berlin was prolonged far beyond 
the intended time. 

The Duke of Kingston finally became 
so anxious at her dallying that Eliza- 
beth deemed it wise to go on to Dres- 
den. She was warmly received by the 
electress, and a firm friendship sprang 
up. Here began an intrigue with Prince 
Radziwil that cropped up again later. 

Before long, Kingston’s pleadings 
grew so insistent that Elizabeth re- 
turned to England. Hervey, as it hap- 
pened, appeared there at about the same 
time and proposed to dissolve their 
marriage. Elizabeth found out that he 
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was courting a Miss Moysey of Bath, 
and though she wouldn’t have Hervey 
herself, at any price, she was bound 
that no one else should get him. 

He offered Elizabeth a large sum of 
money as the price of divorce. 

“If you want to get a divorce,” she 
answered, “you must first prove our 
marriage. If you do this, you are re- 
sponsible for my debts, which are six- 
teen thousand pounds.” 

Hervey wilted at once. 

Soon afterward, Kingston became 
more ardent than ever, and was wild 
to make her his wife. After much 
thought, Elizabeth formed a scheme to 
render the marriage with Hervey void, 
so that she might marry the duke. 

The latter, evidently suspecting 
something, required her to go to Doc- 
tors’ Commons and take oath that she 
had never been married. This she did, 
but she had the grace to falter at the 
perjury. A few days later, she told her 
agent, Hawkins, that all difficulties had 












been removed—that the marriage at 
Lainston had been surrounded by 
falsities and performed in_ slipshod 


fashion. She sued for an annulment. 
Hervey half-hearted defense 
and threw up the case—after being 
bribed to the tune of seventy thousand 


made a 


dollars. The consistory court declared 
the marriage void, and, on March 8, 
1769 \I Chudleigh’—now forty- 
r ye 1e tl Duchess 

mbition was realized. She 

was pl d at court in her new rank. 
King George wore her favor ribbons, 


and so strange to say—did Lord Bris- 
tol, her first husband’s brother. She 
should have been perfectly happy, but 
she was not. Society, which had flocked 
toher as the dazzling chére amie of the 


P| 
aduke, me gave her the cold shoulder 
as his Witt 

The bride and bridegroom hurried 


out of sight into the country—to Kings- 


fons ancestral home at Thoresby 
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Heath. They chose the wrong place. 
The leading “county families” all cut 
Elizabeth, and she had to endure the 
society of the minor fry. 

Her temper got beyond control. For 
four years, she led the duke a dance, 
then fate was kind to the poor man and 
knocked him over with a stroke of 
paralysis. Even while he lay dying, 
rumors of a trial for bigamy floated to 
Elizabeth’s ears. The Kingston heirs 
were using her former marriage as a 
lever to pry the estate away from her. 
Always prudent, she grabbed every- 
thing she could lay her hands on and 
ran off to Rome as soon as the funeral 
was over. 

\ge and drink had done for her 
beauty, but the elderly siren was as 
fascinating as ever, and soon had a 
great following among the court no- 
bles. 

Storm clouds continued to roll up in 
England. The Duke of “Kingston’s 
relatives, left penniless, petitioned the 
court to declare Elizabeth’s first mar- 
riage good in law and her second big- 
amous. At the psychological moment, 
Ann Cradock, Mrs. Hemmer’s maid— 
who had witnessed the secret ceremony, 
and whom every one had forgotten— 
appeared on the scene. A bill of in- 
dictment was immediately filed against 
She was notified 
of the suit, and immediately prepared 


to go back to England 


the pseudo duchess. 


She went to 


| L-; } ‘ ’ ‘ ' . 
enki het t | agent, for 


5 sup 
but the 


her side had got there 
irst and warned him that any advance 
of money would be illegal. When she 
called, he was out. 

She called several times. He was al- 
ways out. The fourth time, she sat 
down and said she would await his re- 
turn. At last he appeared from an in- 
ner office—and found a brace of pistols 
at his head. He surrendered with 
pleasing alacrity and opened his money 
This done, the duchess started 
Here her old 


bags. 


many of 


for home. 
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friends rallied around her. The Dukes 
ef Newcastle, Portland, Ancaster, Lord 
Mansfield, and Lord Barrington took 
her part. 

Misfortunes, as ever, descended, not 
singly, but in family groups. You re- 
member Samuel Foote, perhaps, the 
playwright who lampooned Betty Lin- 
ley’s love tragedies in his comedy “The 
Maid of Bath.” He now performed 
a similar kindly office for Elizabeth. 
Foote was the ‘English Aristophanes,” 
the premier satirist of his age, whose 
plays scourged all the vices and abuses 
and frivolities of the day. 

Foote hated Elizabeth, who had more 
than once taken occasion to snub him. 
In her escapades, he saw a golden 
theme for his pen. Forthwith, he 
wrote a comedy called “A Trip to Ca- 
lais,” wherein Elizabeth was painted, 
with vitriolic touches, under the name 
of Lady Kitty Crocodile. Her career, 
her character, and her leanings toward 
bigamy were set forth with photo- 
graphic mercilessness. 

As soon as Elizabeth could see any 
color but red, she brought all her wiles 
to bear upon the Lord. Chamberlain to 
suppress the play. The Lord Cham- 
berlain granted her plea. Whereupon, 
Foote declared that if his play were 
barred the stage, he would print it in 
book form and dedicate it to Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth’s countermove was_ the 
offer of an eight-thousand-dollar bribe 
for the burning of the manuscript. 
Foote, who was the soul of honor, vir- 
tuously repulsed this vile proposition 
and held out for ten thousand dollars. 
Elizabeth met his move by writing the 
following letter to him: 

“T know too well what is due to my 
dignity to enter into a compromise with 
an extortionate assassin of private repu- 
tations. If I before abhorred you for 
your slander, I now despise you for 
your concessions. If I sheathe the 
sword until I make you crouch like the 
subservient vassal you are, then there is 
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no spirit in an injured woman, nom 
meanness in a slanderous buffoon, .# 

“To a man, my sex alone would have 
screened me from attack, but you are 
merely the descendant of a Merry An 
drew and a Chance Love. You would 
have received this letter earlier, but the 







servant has been a long time writing 
a ; 
This courteous epistle smashed 


through Foote’s guard of gay cynicism, 
Especially did he disrelish the libelous 
family tree Elizabeth had sketched for 
him. He answered her: 

“T am happy, madam, to hear that 
your robe of innocence is in such per 
fect repair. I was afraid it might have 
been a little the worse for the wearing, 

“The progenitors your grace has 
done me the honor to ascribe to me, 
are, I presume, metaphorical persons, 
and to be considered as the authors of 
my muse, and not of my manhood, 
Merry Andrews and Chance Loves 
must make their money by pleasing the 
public. Your grace may have heard 
of ladies who, by private practice, have 
accumulated amazing great fortunes. 

“If you mean that I really owe my 
birth to that pleasant combination, 
your grace is grossly deceived. My 
father was a respectable country gen- 


tleman. My mother was the daughter 
of Sir Edward Goodere, Bart. Her 
fortune was large. Her morals were 
irreproachable, till your grace con 


descended to stain them. She was up- 
ward of fourscore years when she died, 
and—what will surprise your grace— 
was never married but once at a time.” 
The bigamy trial was the event of 
the London season. Elizabeth was de- 
clared guilty. She had made ready for 
such a verdict by converting the bulk 
of Kingston’s personal property into 
cash and sending it to Rome for safe- 
keeping. Thither she followed her for- 
tune, slipping easily between the gold- 
greased fingers of the English law. 
On the continent, for a time, her 























dimmed star blazed into fresh splendor. 
Prince Radziwil, who had earlier suc- 
cumbed to her lure, sought her out and 
became once more her worshiping slave, 
showering costly gifts upon her. He 
invited her to visif his estate near Riga. 
There he received her as if she had 
been a visiting empress. 

The festivities in her honor out- 
rivaled in splendor the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. To begin with, she was 
escorted to the castle by a guard of 
honor consisting of six hundred gor- 
geously mounted cavalrymen, forty six- 
horse state coaches, a troop of dutifully 
cheering servants, and one thousand 
leashed thoroughbred dogs. 

Banquet halls and theaters had *been 
built, on a wholesale outlay of mag- 
nificence, for Elizabeth’s delight. Rad- 
ziwil’s magic wand reared extempore 
villages peopled with happy comic- 
opera peasantry and lined with shops 
that were filled to the doors withh jew- 
elry, rare tapestries, and other precious 
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goods. All the rich contents of the 
shops were intended as gifts for the 
super-woman guest. 

By way of climax to the visit, the 
prince set fire to the village, theaters, 
banquet halls, and all the other struc- 
tures he had built in Elizabeth’s honor. 
This was on the night of her departure. 
She drove away from the estate fol- 
lowed by drayloads of presents. The 
sky and air were bright and hot with 
flames from the wholesale bonfire, 
while a battery of big guns on the cas- 
tle terrace boomed a farewell “salute of 
a hundred and one.” 

Thence, by special invitation, Eliza- 
beth went to St. Petersburg, where she 
was received with royal honors by her 
sister super-woman—our old friend, 
Catherine I., Czarina of Russia. Here 
let us leave her, shan’t we—without 
touching on the gradual decay of a 
magic that had won a thousand hearts? 

She lived on until 1788; when, very 
decorously, she drank herself to death. 




















=I 
AND SING! 
O Little Songs, flit out across the dark 
On tragile wing! 
Men may not heed. They hear the soaring lark. 
Still, we must sing. 


And somewhere, when the earth is wan and chill, 


For one in pain 


Dim little songs may tune the dark until 


Dawn comes again. 


So, Little Songs, though no star-questing art 
May plume your wing, 


Like joyous birds, leap lightly from my heart 
And sing, and sing! 
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ADAME, I am speaking to you 
seriously. Why will you not 
listen to reason? You have 

everything to live for. You are young 
—barely twenty-eight. You may be 
said to have scarcely begun life. If I 
did not know you as thoroughly as I 
do, I should say that you were not over 
twenty-five. You have, as you tell me, 
a little daughter who adores you, an 
intome of one hundred and sixty 
thousand francs a year, a house in 
Paris, a chateau in Touraine, and your 
time your own. All that is true, is it 
not?” 

Madame Denise de Perrier’s dark 
eyes flashed with resentment. 

“T am not given to telling lies,” she 
returned evenly, raising her pretty head 
from the pillows, her cheeks flushed. 

“Pardon—a thousand pardons, ma- 
Had I said that to you three 


” 


dame! 
weeks ago when you came to me, you 
would have burst into tears. You are 
improving. Your periods of depression 
are growing less frequent. Those 
wretched little moments of rage and 
tears, so harmful to you,’ are past. 
Tears and anger are useless and a tre- 
mendous drain on the nervous system. 
Your hot-water massage and your 
pigtires have, as I assured you they 
would, brought you excellent results. 
You complain of the food being taste- 
less. Alas, dear madame, all régime 
food is tasteless, I confess, but if it 
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were seasoned to your liking, if it were 
sauced and peppered, salted and spiced 
and wined, we should have to begin 
all over again with you.’ Come, be gen- 
erous, I pray you. You have always 
been generous with yourself, but has it 
ever occurred to you to be generous 
with your nerves, who have fought so 
long for you? What they need is a 
long vacation—an absolute repose; six 
months, at least. A year would be 
better. You would then be well.” 

“You are asking the impossible, doc- 
tor,” she replied with feminine decision. 
“Six months or a year! Mon Dieu!” 
she murmured, her lips tightening. “I 
should go insane!” 

Doctor Reboux deliberately turned 
his broad back upon the pretty woman 
in bed and for a long moment stood si- 
lent, gazing out of her window over the 
long wicker chair on her private bal- 
cony, which was cushioned this crisp 
January morning with the night’s snow. 
Far beyond through the shimmering 
distance glistened the jagged peaks of 
the Swiss Alps, their giant flanks 
sweeping down to the fog-blanketed 
lake three thousand feet below. 

Madame de Perrier lay regarding the 
short, gray-bearded figure of the emi- 
nent nerve specialist with the calm con- 
centration of a cat watching an enemy 
whose back is turned, alest to the 
slightest move. Presently she lifted her 
dark, glorious hair and let it fall about 





















her slim shoulders, white as ivory in 
contrast. 

“Six months or a year!” she repeated, 
pressing her temples, her low, seductive 
yoice reaching to the man at the win- 
dow. “I would rather die!” 

Doctor Reboux neither moved nor 
spoke. He was thinking of her slim 
beauty, which drew men about her as 
easily as roses do bees. He was per- 
fectly aware of the fact that most of the 
women patients in his sanitarium were 
jealous of her and gossiped about. her 
scandalously, and that the youths, and 
even the middle-aged and elderly men, 
under his care fell in and out of love 
with her according to her moods, which 
were seldom two days the same— all 
except Brent. 

Mr. Radcliffe Brent was a woman 
hater; he said so plainly. Neither the 
seductive gleam of this woman’s dark 
eyes nor the grace with which she 
moved nor her trim head and small, 
clean-cut features nor her superb teeth 
and fine hands and mouth had made the 
slightest impression on this English pa- 
tient, Mr. Brent. 

Never would he have accepted her— 
Doctor Reboux now told himself—had 
he seen her. Her pressing telegram 
from Geneva, for rooms for herself and 
maid, would have met with a polite re- 
fusal. Her presence under his roof 
was a menace to the complete repose of 
his other patients. She was much too 
beautiful, too attractive, too clever. Be- 
sides, medically, her case did not ring 
true; she puzzled him. According to 
her statement, her consultation with 
Doctor Vallette, in Paris a month ago, 
had been a superficial farce, and he 
knew by reputation that there was no 
more thorough man than Vallette. As 
for himself, he was too conscientious, 
now that he had accepted her case, to 
send her away. Moreover he had, so 
far as her condition was concerned, told 
her the truth. She was not the first an- 
noying case he had had to deal with. 
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Three sparrows who had been quar- 
reling over the crumbs from her break- 
fast rolls flew chattering off into the 
crisp sunshine. Doctor Reboux turned 
abruptly from the window, picked up 
the hypodermic syringe he had been 
using from the glass-topped table at. 
the foot of her pretty bed, dropped a 
scorched tuft of absorbent catton into 
the waste-paper basket, recorked a small 
bottle of alcohol and a smaller vial with 
a glass stopper that held her pigtire, 
snapped the syringe shut in its new 
nickel case, picked up a light chair, 
placed it softly down beside her, and 
spoke again in a voice that was both 
kindly and firm, as his strong, experi- 
enced fingers closed gently upon her 
pulse. 

“Come, madame, a little courage! 
The truth is that you have needed med- 
ical attention for a long while.” 

She looked up into his intelligent 
gray eyes, a sudden fear in her own. 

“Longer than I dare tell you,” he 
added, his trim gray beard gripped 
thoughtfully in his right hand. 

“What do you mean?” came her 
startled question, her capricious pulse 
quickening beneath his fingers. 

“There are symptoms,” he proceeded 
quietly, “that frankly I do not like, that 
—to be still franker with you—puzzle 
me.” 

The corners of her pretty mouth 
trembled. One hand nervously plucked 
at the lace of a charming matinée of 
pale-rose silk. Doctor Reboux straight- 
ened back in the light chair and folded 
his arms. 

“When you had your consultation in 
Paris with Doctor Vallette—Emile Val- 
lette, the elder he continued 
slowly, measuring his words. 

“You know him?” she smiled. 

‘By reputation. There is none bet- 
ter. You tell me he did not draw a 
matchstick across the soles of your feet 
to determine the condition of your re- 
flex action, as I have done?” 
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“No,” she replied. 

“Nor across your chest ?” 

“Nor across my chest.” 

“Strange,” he murmured, half to 
himself. “There is no more thorough 
man than Vallette.” 

“He tapped my knees with a paper 
cutter that lay on his desk, and gave 
me a tonic,” she confessed. “I did not 
see him’ over ten minutes. So that is 
one of the things that puzzle you?’ She 
sighed with relief as she sank back 
against the pillows. 

“One,” he replied. 

“And the others?” she incisted, the 
fear again in her dark eyes. 

“Oh, there is nothing to be alarmed 
about—symptoms you could not pos- 
sibly understand if I told them to you; 
others that I expected to find and that | 
do not discover. Those that do, how- 
ever, need slow and careful regulating. 
They take time. Even the best watch- 
maker cannot regulate a watch in a 
day. You remember, a few days ago, 
my writing your name _ backward 
across your chest with a matchstick? 
And how the letters flushed red under 
the tracing? And how you laughed 
when you read them in the mirror? 
Your circulation is getting to be quite 
normal. What I am asking of you is 
so little, madame. What are six months 
or a year—compared with the future?” 

“Little!” she exclaimed 
“And you call this exile nothing [ am 


1” She 


tensely. 


not used to this sort of life 


hey 


up and clasped her knee ner ¢ 


them, her dark eyes half closed. 

Doctor Reboux shrugged his shoul 
ders. 

“You cannot go on living as you have 
been since the death of your husband,” 
he resumed calmly, “and not pay for it. 
We pay for everything sooner or later,” 
he added, watching her keenly. “All 
our pleasures, all our follies, even our 
virtues—they all fixed 
upon them, debts we are forced to set- 
tle in the end.” 


have a price 
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“I know,” she replied drearily, gaz 
ing blankly at the crisp sunshine with-~ 
out. “What a deep philosopher you 
are, doctor!” 

“You tell me your husband was killed 
in the Battle of the Marne?” he ques- 
tioned her suddenly, his fingers again 
upon her. pulse. 

She nodded in silence. 

“You have the satisfaction of know- 
ing,” he proceeded after a moment’s 
pause, “that he was one of the brave 
men who helped save France.” 

Her eyes closed, but she did not re- 
ply. 

“Your husband’s death was the real 
beginning of your nervous breakdown, 
you tell me. There was no other shock 
previous to that?” 

Her fingers dropped from the_lace 
of her matinée. Both hands contracted, 
as if in an effort to suppress her emo- 
tion. The color crept to her cheeks, 
her pulse quickened. The doctor bent 
closer. Whatever emotion she was ex- 
periencing, he was convinced, was not 
one of grief. For a moment she avoided 
his gaze. When she turned her head, 
it was to say to him lightly, with a 
forced smile, as she straightened up in 
bed, reached for a mirror on her night 
table, and began to pat the waves of her 
dark hair neatly in place: 

“What a lot of different nationalities 
you have here, doctor, under your roof 

Frencl English, Italian, 


ry ; 
ingal ven a Pe 


Swiss, 
ruvian! 
The nurse brought me a paper from the 
police yesterday that we 

It was amusing to read 


prefecture of 
all had to sign 
the list.” 
“Ah, yes!” smiled Doctor Reboux. 
“Switzerland is neutral—that is, we are 
still neutral, and naturally. But you 
are French, madame,” he added, as he 
glanced at his watch and rose from the 
light chair at her bedside to take his 
leave. “Your French is so pure, so 
fluent.” 
nin @ 


I am French,” she 


course 
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laughed, her whole face brightening. 
“J am from Touraine. In Touraine we 
speak the purest French, you know. 
I am not one of those women who are 
simply French by marriage. As if mar- 
riage could ever change one’s hlood, as 
if—" 

“Come!” he exclaimed, cutting her 
short. “‘You must not waste this fine 
sunshine. Ring for your maid, get 
dressed, and go out for a good walk. 
As far as the farm and back.” 

“Thank you for the three cigarettes,” 
she said, as he lifted her hand and she 
retained his in her own. “I was afraid 
you would cut me off entirely from 
smoking.” 

“I said three a day,” he replied 
firmly. “Three, remember, is not five— 
or even four. Three and no more! I 
shall easily know, you see.” 

“You do not have to tell me that,” 
she returned. “The nurses keep you 
informed. Nothing escapes you—am 
I not right?” 

“Very little escapes me,” he con- 
fessed good-humoredly, “and I gen- 
erally discover that little) myself, 
madame.” 

She still retained his hand in her 
own. 

“Forgive me,” she said softly, with 
a pressure of her fingers that might 
have been misconstrued. “I have kept 
you from the others. You have so 
many to see every morning—those who 





suffer and are waiting for you. Tell 
me, who is that good-looking English- 
man? \Ve arrived, I believe, on the 


same day. What odd names the Eng- 
lish have! You know—the one who 
is always by himself, playing solitaire 
on the sun veranda.” She freed his 
hand reluctantly. 

“Ah, yes—Mr. Brent,” he returned 
absently, his hand on the glass knob 
of her soundproof double door. 

“Why is he here?’ she _ insisted 
naively, her chin pillowed in her hand, 
a wistful look in her dark eyes. “He 
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looks the picture of health and he walks 
miles daily, the nurse tells me.” 

“There are many pictures that need 
renovating, madame.” 

“Nerves?” she questioned. 

“Partly,” .he returned  evasively. 
“You are indiscreet, madame. Until 
to-morrow, then.” 

He smiled back at her, closing her 
soundproof door and joining the head 
nurse, who had been anxiously waiting 
for him in the silent corridor without. 
He was late. There was the inebriate 
on the top floor to see, the seven mor- 
phomaniacs, the fourteen neurasthenics 
—those who were able,to go down to 
the spotless, long dining room, with its 
little tables and its boresome food, and 


* those who were confined to their rooms. 


Late that afternoon, Doctor Reboux 
summoned Mr. Radcliffe Brent to the 
back room of his private study, and 
for all of an hour, the two sat smoking 
in earnest conversation. 

When finally Doctor Reboux opened 
his door for Mr. Brent and ushered 
him out into the corridor, a nurse and a 
patient who happened to pass at that 
moment could not Have helped over- 
hearing the following conversation: 

“T understand precisely, doctor. 
You will not find me difficult. It 
would have been foolish for me to have 
come to you if I had not thoroughly 
made up my mind to follow your cure 
to the letter.” 

“Continue your cold douche at seven 
as usual, my dear fellow,” replied the 
eminent physician. “I’m glad you are 
fond of ham. Mustard with it, if you 
like. Let me see. It is Doctor Dubois 
who has you under his care. I shall 
tell him to change your treatment at 
once. And by the way, do not worry 
about the electric massage. It may not 
be necessary.” 

“Thank you,” said Brent. 
afternoon, doctor.” 

“Gogd afternoon, Mr. Brent.” 

The two parted in the corridor, 


“ 


Good 













































Doctor Reboux on his way to the cel- 
lar, to inspect a new electric bath, Brent 
to the billiard room, to watch a game 
between a Greek gentleman suffering 
from insomnia and the political troubles 
of his country and a young Peruvian 
millionaire, who was finally and radi- 
cally sober. After half an hour of this, 
Brent was back in his favorite corner 
alone, at the extreme end of the long 
sun veranda, the cards of a new game 
of solitaire spread out neatly before 
him, his pipe gripped between his 
teeth. , 

“The queen of hearts!” he exclaimed, 
placing it over the jack of spades. “And 
I'll be damned if she doesn’t look like 
her—almost a family resemblance.” He 
smiled to himself. 


As Brent’s table in the dining room 
was directly opposite Madame Denise 
de Perrier’s, there were moments when 
she could study his strong, handsome 
face at her ease. Scarcely a detail of 
that gentleman’s appearance had es- 
caped her. Over the top of the taste- 
less menu, which began with something 
very like pap and invariably ended in 
stewed prunes, she made mental notes 
of his clean-cut, ruddy features—the 
strong chin and clean-shaven mouth. 
Now and then, when their eyes un- 
avoidably met, she saw that his were 
brown—steady, calm eyes, clear as an 
eagle’s, that looked directly at one with 
out flinching. Moreover, when he rose 
from his seat, she saw that he was tall 
and well built, a man with plenty of 
muscle in his arms and_ shoulders. 
There were days when he _ looked 
scarcely thirty-five, and seemed years 
too young for the gray silvering his 
temples, and then again there were in- 
stants, as she passed close to him, when 
the gray hair seemed in accordance with 
riper years and experience. 

She saw, too, that he plainly avoided 
women and that his manner, when he 
was forced to meet them, was anything 








wore a well-cut kmickerbocker suit of 
Scotch tweed, but he invariably changed 
to pumps and a quiet suit of dark gray 
for dinner; being a man of refinement, 
he refrained from the bad taste of 
wearing a dinner jacket in war time. 
She, too, was well dressed, in deep 


mourning. Upon the third finger of 
her Jeft hand she wore her marriage 
ring, guarded by another—a_ single 
black pearl. Often she brought a 
French novel to her lonely table. It 
helped kill the time between the pap and 
the prunes. Brent invariably brought 
with him the evening Swiss paper. She 
saw that, though he avoided chatting 
with women, he hobnobbed quite gen- 
ially after dinner with a few of the 
older men, played piquet with an asth- 
matic old nobleman, and exchanged 
cigarettes with a dapper little Spanish 
grandee, whose castle in Spain was as 
mythical as his fortune, but whose 
worldly experience was evidently as 
real as his gout. 

A long moment elapsed that morning 
after Doctor Rehotrx had closed. her 
door before she moved a muscle. The 
woman to whom he had prescribed a 
forced repose of six months or a year 
lay immovable in bed, listening, fearing 
a sudden knock and intrusion. Not that 
she feared her maid, Marie. That fair- 
haired young woman she knew to be at 


yg 
the end of the corridor, waiting to be 
summoned by a ring. What she most 
feared was the sudden entrance of the 


assistant physician, or the head nurse on 
a tour of inspection, or the young nurse 
with the smiling blue eyes who usually 
brought her breakfast. 

Finally reassured, she slipped out of 
bed and into a small pair of fur-lined 
mules, unhooked a tiny key attached to 
her watch chain, and unlocked her 
traveling bag. From the lining of her 
toilet mirror, she extracted a smaller 
key—the key to her jewel case— 
opened it, pressed a hidden spring, dis- 
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closing a secret drawer beneath her 
rings, and from its false bottom care- 
fully drew forth from their hiding 
place two fat Egyptian cigarettes. With 
a pair of tweezers, she drew out from 
th® center of one cigarette a tiny roll 
of paper, and from the center of the 
other a miniature vial, holding a pale- 
colored liquid and stoppered with a 
smooth glass point fitted to a rubber 
cork. With the point, she wrote a 
dozen invisible words in German upon 
the tiny roll of paper. 

This done, she returned both the roll 
and the vial to their original places, 
locked the jewel case and bag, hooked 
back the key on her watch chain, kicked 
off her slippers, slipped into bed, and 
rang for Marie. Her only witness had 
been the chirping sparrows on her 
snow-drifted balcony. That portion of 
her correspondence destined for Berlin 
was safe. 

As Marie entered, she brought with 
her two pots of white azaleas from the 
young Peruvian nobleman, and a bunch 
of red roses from the Spanish grandee. 
The young Peruvian had been the more 
discreet in his choice of flowers. One 
does not send red roses im Europe to 
a lady unless one is willing to confess 
the full extent of one’s love for her. 
It is a plain declaration, demanding a 
Sapristi! What silly 


“yes” or a “no.” 


old fools some old gentlemen are! She 
would have given them all for a single 
flower from Mr. Radcliffe Brent. 

Had she not heard him tell the 


grandee the evening before that in ten 
days his cure would be over, and that 
he would be free and en route for 
Paris? There remained only nine days 
at the most, then, to win his undying 
devotion. What a charming traveling 
companion across the dreaded frontier 
he would make! Marie had carefully 
observed the gentleman, and agreed 
with her. With Radcliffe Brent, she 


would have no trouble in reaching Paris 
safely. 


Had she not overheard him 
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tell the grandee that he had made the 
voyage there and back three times that 
wimter? And owing to a special letter 
of recommendation to the authorities at 
the frontier, he had had no trouble 
whatever ; they had hardly even glanced 
over his luggage. Not a word of 
3rent’s good English had escaped her— 
she spoke it almost as well as he, save 
for a slight accent, scarcely noticeable 
at times—as she had loitered in the hall 
near them after dinner. 

“Tt is, then, that you know so weil 
the country?” the gouty little Spanish 
grandee had ventured, within reach of 
her small ears. “Ah, what walkers you 
English are! You have the legs untir- 
ing, is it not?” 

“If it were not for my legs, I should 
never have known half of Switzerland,” 
Brent had answered. “All those quaint 
little mountain villages—all those dear 
little places off the roads of others. And 
the people—by Jove! So simple—so 
genuine! They simply fascinate me. 
I dare say I’ve overdone the thing. I’ve 
walked, you see, practically half over 
Switzerland. That’s why I’m here. It 
wasn’t my legs that gave out, but my 
heart. I might have had _ serious 
trouble, you see, if I’d continued tramp- 
ing as recklessly as I did, Doctor Re- 
boux tells me. If I hadn’t pressing 
business to attend to in Paris, I really 
wouldn’t mind staying here a fortnight 
longer. I’ve never been more com- 
fortable, and not half as well taken care 
of, even in the hotels. Besides, 
there’s that wonderful hose they play on 
you in the morning, and the skiing and 
the sledding and the ripping air 
Really—I’m not joking—when one 
thinks of all the beastly hotels one’s 
known in one’s life, it’s a 4 

But they had crossed the big, high- 
ceiled white hall together, and were 
ascending the sweeping staircase with 
the blue carpet, Sefior Vegas retusing 
to take the elevator, despite his evening 
twinge of gout. 
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She had gone to her room, her mind 
intent upon Brent’s words of phil- 
osophic satisfaction over his stay. She, 
too, she had told herself, had been a 
philosopher ; it had been high time for 
her to disappear somewhere, and she 
had chosen the sanitarium as being a 
safe refuge—as safe as a convent. She 
no longer dared risk even a short so- 
journ in a public hotel. Her last ex- 
perience in one in neutral Geneva had 
been a little too much for her nerves. 


It was after eleven that morning 
when she came downstairs for her walk. 
The big white hall at the foot of the 
sweeping staircase was deserted. She 
passed the empty salon and billiard 
room. Every one who was able was 
already out in the snow and sunshine, 
some on children’s sletis, some on skiis, 
some on crutches. The sound of the 
grand piano from the music room be- 
yond made her pause in the wide cor- 
ridor and listen. Evidently a man was 
at the keyboard. The touch was bril- 
liant and masterful. This morning the 
long black concert grand had awakened 
indeed. 

It was a patient old instrument, used 
to responding to all kinds of players. 
It had been drummed on by the chil- 
dren of invalids and pounded upon by 
would-be virtuosos in various stages of 
exaltation and melancholia; old maids 
who could not dance had deluged its 
octaves with gay snatches of waltzes; 
women ill, in love, or in deeper sorrow 
had stolen in and played it softly to 
themselves, in moments when the music 
room, with its panels of cupids and its 
thirty-four stiff gilt chairs, was de- 
serted. It had introducéd dozens of 


people who were too ill or too depressed 
or too timid to have met otherwise. 
She peeped cautiously through the 
heavy lace shade screening the closed 
glass doors, to catch sight of the player. 
It was Brent. 
She entered noiselessly. 


Brent’s eyes 





were on the keyboard, absorbed in 4 
difficult polonaise by Chopin. She tip- ; 
toed into a corner chair as noiselessly 
as she had entered. Brent did not lift 
his head, and she, sitting there with her 
chin pillowed in her hand and her d&rk 
eyes half closed, listened and watched 
him. Suddenly he stopped, looked up, 
and caught sight of her. Then came 
her pleading voice in excellent English: 

“Oh, do go on, I pray you! If you 
only knew how much good it does me— 
how hungry I am for a little music!” 

Brent, with a jerk of his head, half 
rose from the piano stool. His em- 
barrassment was evident. 

“How wonderfully you play!” she 
went on, with an irresistible smile. 

“Oh, I—really—I was just amusing 
myself—that’s all,’ he answered some- 
what curtly. “I’m sure, madame, a 
good whiff of fresh air will do you more 
good, this ripping morning, than my 
silly hammering away at the immortal 
Chopin.” 

“But you are wonderful!” she 
breathed. “What a marvelous touch 
you have—er—Mr. Brent—is it not?” 

“Yes, that’s my name,” he returned, 
reseating himself with an air of resig- 


nation. “How on earth did you guess 


it ?” 
“There was no guessing about it,” 


she confessed sweetly, crossing her 
knees, her hands folded upon them. 
“Doctor Reboux told me. I hope I am 


not de trop.” 

“IT have a horror of playing before 
any one,” he admitted frankly. “That's 
why I slipped in here alone.” 

“But you'll forgive me, won’t you?” 
she pleaded. She rose and crossed to 
him, her slim waist lightly 
against the instrument. “Do you know, 
you’ve given me the first happy moment 
came? I’ve been so 
She covered 


poised 


I’ve had since I 
lonely—so depressed!” 
her eyes for an instant wearily with 
the palms of her hands. 
























“Really?” Brent exclaimed, looking 
at her blankly. 

“IT feel so like a prisoner,” she con- 
fessed with an effort to steady her 
voice, which was swiftly breaking into 
a sob. 

“But you are not a prisoner,” he pro- 
tested. “None of us are prisoners here. 
Every oneshas a right to leave the mo- 
ment he pleases, you know.” He ran 
his big, agile hands over the beginning 
of a gay tarantella. 

“There! You’ve forgiven me.” She 
smiled, her whole face alight. “Now 
play to me—please!” 

He shrugged his great shoulders 
helplessly and continued. As the pace 
of the well-known tarantella quickened, 
her dark eyes gleamed like a gypsy’s, 
her body swaying perceptibly with the 
rhythm. And when suddenly he 
stopped and tried and tried again to 
continue, striking three false notes in 
succession and blaming his blundering 
memory as hopeless, she could not re- 
sist confessing to him that she had once 
played it herself—oh, long ago, when 
she had been a pupil of the great Zu- 
briski. 

“I always make an awful funk of 
that tarantella,’ Brent declared irri- 
tably. “Hanged if I can remember the 
next note!” 

She hummed over the beginning with 
remarkable precision. 

“Hang it!” Brent exclaimed. “What 
then? You play it,” he insisted, with- 
out moving from the stool. 
She forced to lean him. 
He felt her warm breath on his cheek, 
smelled the perfume of her gown—a 
faint odor of lilies of the valley. 

“It’s the next note I can’t get,” he 
said impatiently. 

Her fine arm glided over his left 


was 


over 


shoulder, and her pink, manicured 
- thumb pressed down deliberately on E 
sharp. 

“You hold the E sharp,” she ex- 


plained, covering the key with her 
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thumb flat upon it, “and repeat the first 
theme with the left hand.” 

“Of course!” he laughed. “How 
silly of me! You know, my musical 
memory is not what it used to be. 
Thank you so much. Do you know 
this?” and skillfully avoiding the key 
she had struck and held, he glided into 
a waltz of Chopin’s, ended it abruptly, 
rose from the piano, closed it, and 
glanced at his watch. . 

“Rules are not to play after twelve, 
you know. It’s five past twelve now.” 

The five minutes overdue had al- 
ready brought the head nurse to the 
door, smiling a remonstrance, her finger 
to her lips, her watch in hand. 

3rent nodded to her. 

“Forgive me, nurse,” said he. 
fault. I’ve finished.” 

“But you'll play for me again?” 
pleaded Denise de Perrier, as the head 
nurse disappeared. 

“Yes,” said Brent, “whenever you 
like. Forgive me for being rather cross 
when you came in. It wasn’t polite and 
I’ve a horror of not being polite.” 

“Forgive you?” She looked full into 
his brown eyes, her red lips parted. “Of 
course I'll forgive you.” 

She gave him her hand as they 
reached the door. 

“You’ve made me forget,” she mur- 
mured, with a look that was almost a 
caress, 

He took her hand coldly in his own, 
opened the door for her, ushered her 
graciously out into the corridor, and 
having seen her safely into the elevator 
and on her way upstairs, returned to 
the music room. He reopened the 
piano, and with his penknife carefully 
lifted from the key she had struck and 
held a thin coating of transparent white 
wax. He gently restored this to his 
empty cigarette case and left the room. 
When he had gained the privacy of his 
own, he studied the waferkke coating 
under the double lens of a pocket mag- 
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nifying glass. The imprint of her 
thumb was as clean-cut as a cameo. 

During the examination, Madame 
Denise de Perrier had washed her 
hands, conscious only that the old con- 
cert grand was sticky from the chil- 
dren’s drumming, their popular tune 
being “Chopsticks,” and their favorite 
candy lemon drops. 


They saw each other daily now. The 
black piano brought them together 
mornings; in the afternoons, they took 
walks as far as the farm, past the small 
store where they sold the cuckoo clocks, 
the carved wooden bears, the Swiss 
chalets with the little stones on their 
roofs that always come unglued, hard, 
sweet chocolate, and cheap, good cigars. 
And there were afternoons when he 
taught her to run on skiis, choosing the 
safest hills and pastures and dales 
hedged in discreetly by the straight pine 
woods, sheltered from gossip and the 
wind. There were no longer any pots 
of flowers to be noticed in passing out- 
side of Madame de Perrier’s bedroom 
door. With Brent daily by her side, 
even the Spanish grandee gave up hope, 
and the youths who had paid her all the 
attention their ill health was capable 
of now scarcely spoke to her. And 
yet—all gossip aside—had they fol- 
lowed on those walks and noted every 
gesture and word that passed between 
the two, they would have returned with 
coldest and 


extant 


convincing proof that the 
most Englishman 
Mr. Brent. His unerring conduct to 
ward Madame de Perrier tried her 
nerves. His coldness maddened her, 
and kept her, womanlike, following this 
man whom she had sworn to win, 
whose confidence she was determined 
to possess even if his love failed her, 
and whose friendly invitation to see 
herself and her maid safely to Paris she 
intended to gain, by all the seductive 


correct was 


cleverness she was capable of. 
“Why did you give up your profes- 


a 


sion?” she asked him one morningy 
when he. had confessed to her his past. 
career as a concert pianist. ni 

“Tt was a dog’s life,” he declared 
coldly. “And, besides, I got to be too 
keen about polo.” 

“And you do nothing now but amuse 
yourself—a gentleman of leisure?” 

“Amuse myself! 1 wish I could! 
That is, really amuse myself. You see, 
most of my hobbies have got to be stale 
old games to me, and, besides, I’m too 
awfully busy now to get much time to 
amuse myself. I’ve got my uncle's 
business in Paris to look after, you 
know. Good old beggar, my uncle, 
Made his fortune in lubricating oils, 
I’m manager of his Paris branch.” 
And he told her more about that fa- 
vorite uncle of his. What a genial old 
soul he was, and what a great shooting 
estate he possessed at the very tip end 
of Scotland. 

Friday afternoon—three days before 
his departure—they were on skiis to- 
gether and stopped at a frozen brook 
in a snug forest of young pines, through 
which the setting sun burned crimson. 
As Brent started to rise after tighten- 
ing the straps of her skiis, he felt her 
gloved hand on his shoulder. 

“T’ve—I’ve a great favor to ask of 
you,” she faltered, her lips twitching. 
“Will you grant it?” 


“That depends,” he returned with 


hesitation, looking at her queerly as he 


rose up on ni <11S. 


‘I've got enough of this place,” she 


declared, witha pathetic break in her 
“T simply can’t stand another 
[ know myself better than 
I shall go 


voice. 
week of it. 
Doctor Reboux knows me. 
mad.” 

“Really?” he returned lightly. 

“Don’t think me silly, Mr. Brent. 
You are going Monday. Can you im- 
agine what my days will be after you're 
gone? You will be in Paris Tuesday 
morning—think of it! You lucky one! 
Very well, so shall I!” 


















slow surprise. 

“T see,” said he, quite seriously, fish- 
ing for his pipe. 

“You don’t know how difficult it is 
for a woman alone to travel in» these 
times,” she went on. “I’ve such a dread 
of that horrid frontier, after all the 
stories I've heard, and my maid Marie 
is hopeless about traveling.” 

“Frontiers are a bally bore, aren't 
they?” he declared, slowly filling his 
pipe. “I fancy they’ve got to be strict 
though, haven’t they? They say they 
rub a lady down with lemon juice now 
and then, to see if she’s got anything 
written on her, and-they think nothing 
of ripping open the soles of your best 
shoes for hidden gold.” 

“I know I shall be frightened out of 
my wits!’ she confessed with a shiver. 

“T see,” he declared calmly, between 
two short puffs. “And as you are de- 
termined to go, and we shall be on the 
same train together, you’d like me to 
look after you a bit.” 

She gave him a decisive little nod, 
and her eyes thanked him. 

“You see,” he went on to explain, as 
they moved off on the snow, “of course 
Thad no trouble whatever—special let- 
ter of recommendation and all that sort 
of thing. Why, they .even sent an 


awfully decent chap at the frontier to 
hunt me up and look after me. I must 
confes d feel sorry for the rest of 
the v { enge locked up in 
that st ld station until the author 

ities y ficiently convinced of who 
they were and why they were there. 


I'll write to-night that you’re going on 
Monday.” And he mentioned the ne- 
cessity of hastening the formal viséing 
of her passport and that of her maid. 
“It'll be all right, I fancy, you being 
French, you know.” nae 

“How dear you are- to me!” she 
breathed, her voice full of gratitude. 

“We've had some jolly days together, 
haven’t we?” he replied. “Now we've 
6 


‘'He opened his keen brown eyes in 
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got to be getting back. I want my tea, 
and I dare say you do, too.” 

He led the way to the top of the 
long pasture, white as sugar, down 
which they glided, and before the chill 
twilight had settled, they were having 
tea and honey together on the sun ve- 
randa. 


Despite half a blizzard, the night ex- 
press' that left the big Swiss terminal 
en route for Paris was packed. Before 
it lay two barriers—the Swiss and the 
French frontiers. These were very 
like the double doors of a safe, the 
combination that swung them open to 
the innocent and closed them upon the 
guilty being in the hands of one of the 
most perfect systems of military and 
detective service ever known. More- 
over, there was not a passenger aboard 
the express to-night whose arrival at 
the frontiers had not been signaled in 
advance and whose history was not 
known down to the smallest detail. 

The Swiss frontier was passed with- 
out difficulty. As they neared the 
French frontier, there was scarcely a 
passenger on the train but showed his 
or her nervousness; wholly innocent 
hands went repeatedly into pockets to 
see if precious passports were safe. 
Madame de Perrier knew that without 
Brent’s kindly influence she would never 
have got hers or her maid’s viséd in 
time for the journey. 

The cold grew intense without: the 
ice lay caked on the car windows; peo- 
ple standing in the corridors turned the 
collars of their coats up. The conversa- 
tion was of that peculiar forced good 
humor characteristic of passengers un- 
der the strain of approaching danger. 

The long train came to a sudden stop 
in the whirling sleet and snow. Glim- 
mering lights appeared, circled by halos, 
then the vague silhouette of a long, bar- 
racklike wooden station. 

“Tl dare say we’re here,” remarked 
3rent. “Awful nuisance, frontiers !” 
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He led the way, and Madame de 
Perrier and her maid followed him 
down onto the icy platform and into the 
barracklike station, with its lights and 
its trunk-worn baggage counter. Nu- 
merous Officials were in waiting, some 





in uniform, some in plain clothes, some’ 


bareheaded and in alpaca office coats, 
all silent, all waiting. 

“This way,” said Brent, as he led the 
two women rapidly down back of the 
long baggage counter, favored as he was 
by his special letter of recommendation. 
Madame de Perrier saw that he was 
losing no time about presenting it to the 
right person, and that the sight of it 
in his hand gave him free way past the 
officials. Suddenly he turned sharply 
to the left, and they followed him into 
a small, boxlike room, partitioned off 
from the rest. Standing before a desk 
with their backs to a stove stood two 
French officers, three men in plain 
clothes, and a pale young clerk in a 
linen duster. 

At Brent’s entrance, the pale young 
clerk stepped to the desk and handed 
him a bundle of mail and telegrams, 
relieved him of his traveling cap and 
ulster, and hung both on a peg. 

Brent took his seat at the desk, 
straightened back in his chair, and 
slowly lifted his eyes to the two women 
he had conducted. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of the small room, save the 


methodical tick-tock of the clock on 
the wall. Madame Denise de Perrier’s 
dark eyes were wide open in terror. 


She stood gripping the back of a chair. 
The maid Marie stood directly behind 
her; every particle of color had left her 
face. The mistress’ drawn’ mouth 
opened ; she tried to speak. 

“You will be silent,” said Brent, ‘“un- 
til I have finished. You are under ar- 
rest, Rosa Swartz, as a spy. You, 
Elsa Hauptmann, for complicity,” he 
added, nodding to the maid. 

A low moan escaped the maid. 


had fainted. 


too, 


She 


One of the men in plain 








clothes lifted her to a chair and clogs 
the door. bi 

“It is impossible!” gasped her mise) 
tress. “It is impossible!” she shrieked ~ 
hysterically, her eyes blazing at Brent, 7 
her face livid. 

“Your entire past criminal record js 
here,” continued Brent, lifting and 
dropping back on the desk three papers 
and two telegrams from Paris, neatly 
pinned together, including the thumb 
print—bearing its original number— 
taken during one of the two terms of 
imprisonment she had served in Franee 
before the war, for blackmail. Beneath 
it appeared its exact duplicate—the one 
the piano had given him. 

Two soldiers appeared. They re 
moved the women, first the moaning 
and half-conscious maid, then her mis- 
tress. The door closed upon her fran- 
tically declaring her innocence, stag- 
gering between the two soldiers who 
gently, but firmly forced her on. 

Now the punishment for spies is 
death. Doctor Reboux had been right. 

“You cannot go on living as you have 
and not pay for it,” he had told her. 

The young clerk changed his linen 
duster for his winter overcoat, put on 
his hat, and bade his chief good night. 
The two officers, who had remained to 
congratulate him on his. success and his 
return, left him a moment later. The 
express had already started on its long 
night’s journey, to Paris. 

An official from the baggage 
entered with Rosa Swartz’s jewel casé, 
inquired the chief. 


room 


“Anything new?” 

“Nothing,” said the man, putting 
down the jewel case on the table, 
“Nothing incriminating in her trunks 
either.” 

“And the maid’s?” 

“Nothing save her counterfeit pass- 
port. You've got the cigarettes, we're 
told.” 

“They were in Doctor 
hands before mine,” declared his chief 
frankly. “The nurse’s suspicion was 
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Reboux got them the morning 
of her departure.” 

He produced the two fat Egyptian 
cigarettes from his portfolio, dropped 
them in the jewel case, closed it, pushed 
it into a pigeonhole, bade good night to 
the official, and turned to his pipe and 
mail. 

The first letter he sought, opened, 
and read was from his wife—but its 
envelope did not bear the name of Rad- 
diffe Brent. Presently he searched in 
his pocket and drew out a playing card. 
He propped this up against his inkstand 
and pulled down the droplight to get 
aclearer view of it. It was the queen 
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of hearts, and he sat there studying her 
features—the seductive black eyes, the 
peculiar regard, the racial contour of 
the face: Even the mouth resembled 
hers. He turned the card over; in the 
maze of blue scrollwork well up in the 


‘left-hand corner appeared three words 


in fine type—‘*Made in Germany.” 
The door opened. 
“Ready?” inquired an agile, dapper 


little man, as he entered briskly. “We’re 
closing up.” 

It was the Spanish grandee. 

“With you in a second, Johnston,” 
said the chief, locking his desk and 
reaching for his cap and ulster. 








“SOM EW HERE 


IN FRANCE” 


OMEWHERE in France, the poplars grow 
Trim clipt and tall, arow, arow! 


Rutted or smooth the 


gray roads run 


Through patchwork fields or green or dun, 


Through villages of stony face, 


With shrub nor flower to give them grace. 
Somewhere in France! So strange, so strange! 
For it we left our reckless range, 


Our teeming fields of golden grain, 


Our meadows laughing in the rain, 
Our burdened orchards stretching wide, 
Our lands, our loves—and much beside! 


Somewhere in France the poplars grow, 
Somewhere in France we’ front the foe, 
Unsleeping, stalwart, unafraid, 


Ready to counter drive 


or raid, 


Ready to back our eldest friend 
Unflinching to the bitter end. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Robert Trent, son of the great financier, Horatio Trent, is intrusted by his father 
with the delicate task of ascertaining whether-a certain young woman is going to marry ~ 


a certain young man. Trent, senior, desires the information for business reasons. Eleanor 
Lowell, the girl in the case, has inherited from her father, Adrian Lowell, a half interest 
in the Western Colorado Fuel Company, provided she marries, prior to her twenty-first 
birthday, Robert Pinkham, son of her father’s old business partner, who owned the other 
half interest in the company. If the two do not marry, the girl's interest in the mine is 
to go to Caleb Lowell, Eleanor’s uncle and guardian. The elder Pinkham's half interest 
has been owned for some years by the Consolidated Fuel Company, in which Trent, senior, 
is interested, and now they -want the other half. Trent's lawyers have discovered, how- 
ever, that there is a flaw in the title to this second half interest, due to some rather dubious 
dealings of Adrian Lowell’s with his partner. This flaw will be straightened out by the 
marriage of Eleanor and young Pinkham. It is, therefore, to the interest of the Consoli- 
dated Fuel that the marriage take place, and Trent is anxious to learn whether there is 
any chance of it. Eleanor is now past twenty, and Trent has been informed that she and 
young Pinkham have not seen each other since they were children. Robert Trent under- 
takes the commission, rather in a spirit of hilarity. He decides that he will pass himself 
off as Robert Pinkham and in that way learn what Eleanor'’s feelings: are with regard to 
the marriage required by her father’s will. Upon his first sight of Eleanor, however, all 
considerations of business are swept from his mind by the overwhelming fact that this is 
the girl of his dreams, the ideal that he has been looking for all his life. He instantly 
makes up his mind to continue the masquerade until he is sure enough of her affection 
to reveal his duplicity. Eleanor’s two aunts, Doctor Julia Judson Lowell, the famous femi- 
nist, wife of Caleb Lowell, and her sister, Miss Judson, are favorably impressed by Trent. 
The only hitch in his plans comes from the fact that Caleb recognizes him as Robert 
Trent, but Caleb is an inveterate stock gambler, and is only too glad to become Trent's 


accomplice with the hope of securing tips on the market from the son of the great. 


Horatio. 


CHAPTER VIII. some misgivings as to whether, in view 
of Trent’s willingness to serve her in 
terests, her attitude toward him had 
been quite fair. Later, she had def- 
nitely made up her mind that it had 
not been. 

“In other words,” concluded the doc- 
tor with a laugh, “my niece seems to 
have decided that she likes you better 
than she thought. But of course, Rob- 
ert, that is between you and me.” 

“Oh!” There was an eager catch in 
Trent’s voice that brought an apprecia- 
tive chuckle over the wire. 


S soon as Trent reached the Cav- 
aliers, he went at once to the 
telephone and called up the 

Lowell house. Doctor Lowell herself 
answered. 

“Doctor Lowell,” he said, “this is 
Robert. I’ve received your note and 
want to thank you for giving my little 
affair such prompt attention.” 

Docter Lowell’s reply was cordial. 
His gratitude was undeserved; she 
hadn’t gone into the matter and her 
note was the result of a talk with Elea- 


nor, who, as it appeared, had developed “If you’ve nothing better to do,” she 
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‘said, “you might dine with us this eve- 
ning, for I want to have a word with 
ou. We dine at seven.” 

When Trent appeared*at the house 
on Gramercy Park that evening, he had 
pretty clearly outlined his course of ac- 
tion. Unquestionably he had succeeded 
in interesting Eleanor. His unexpected 
_ friend at court, Doctor Lowell, clearly 
* intended him to understand that her 
niece’s action could be construed only 
in this way. Of course Trent had to 
take into account the girl’s natural ob- 
jection to relinquishing to her uncle 
stock which she believed was rightfully 
hers. But even so Yes, even so. 

Nevertheless, he was going to hurry 
slowly, as the Greek proverb has it. He 
was too happy just now to assume any 
risks. If he knew anything about girls, 
he knew this—a slight shade of indif- 
ference for some time to come would 
be tactically correct. In other words, 
he would pay court assiduously to the 
_ two aunts, especially to Doctor Lowell, 
whom he had begun to admire im- 
mensely. Grim and unyielding as this 
woman was, he could see that a sense 
of humor was not the least of her char- 
acteristics, and, then, too, he had a the- 
ory that, deep down in her heart, she 
had some appreciation of the romance 
in which he was involved. 

Eleanor was in the library when he 
arrived, and greeted him with a blush 
that spoke 
thing sl! ‘ould have said. 

“Hello, Eleanor!” he said in his most 
offhand manner; then, as she darted 
aquick glance at him, he nonchalantly 
picked up an evening paper. 

“I've had a beastly day,” he went 
on blandly, as Eleanor sank into a chair. 

She didn’t reply and he remained 
standing, glancing over the paper, con- 
scious that she was regarding him. But 
if he thought that she intended to ac- 
cept his demeanor in continued silence, 
he mistook the girl. 

“Robert,” she said, “I hope you ap- 













more eloquently than any- 
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preciate my aunt’s kindnéss in permit- 
ting you to come here. ‘I thought you'd 
be awfully pleased ss 

Trent glanced over the top of his 
newspaper. 

“Oh,” he smiled, “I am—on your ac- 
count.” 

“My account!” She flushed: “Really !” 

“Why, yes,” he returned. “You see, 
I intend to overhaul that trust deed 
thoroughly.” 

Eleanor studied him a moment, biting 
her lip. 

“Of course. I saw how deeply at 
heart you had it when Aunt Julia said 
you must not call.” 
“Why, Eleanor!” Trent arose slowly 
and regarded her in well-feigned amaze- 
ment. “It isn’t possible you’re disap- 
pointed because I’m not more roman- 
tic! That’s really a new idea! I—I 
don’t know what to say. You know, 
now I know you better, you don’t im- 
press me as a girl of that sort. There 
are some girls, you know, who are born 
to be old maids. It sticks out all over 
them. You can tell them at a glance.” 

To the credit of her sense of humor, 
be it said that Eleanor Lowell laughed. 
None the less, she launched her reply. 

“Some one,” she said musingly, “sug- 

gested the possibility of an engagement. 
Of course it was utterly absurd. I 
merely speak of it as a matter of rec- 
ord, as Aunt Julia would say.” 
Trent chuckled. 
“You girls are so funny! Always read- 
ing romance into the most ordinary sit- 
uations !” 

Eleanor confronted him, still laugh- 
ing, but with eyes sparkling. 

“T shan’t quarrel with you, Robert,” 
she said. She took a book from the 
table, snuggled down into a chair in her 
characteristic posture with one foot un- 
der her, flounced out her skirt with 
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a vicious swish, and ostentatiously de- 
voted her attention to the volume. 
“What are you reading?” he asked, 


bending forward. 








She placed:her hands over the pages. 

“Nothing that would interest you.” 

Trent arose and peered down over 
her shoulder. 

“How do you know it wouldn’t in- 
terest me?” 

“Just because I do,” she replied. 
“Don’t you know it’s impolite to look 
over any one’s shoulder?” 

“I wasn’t. I was looking at your 
hair.” 

She looked up at him quickly. 

“My hair? What’s the matter with 
1?” 

“Why, it’s coming down in back 
here.” 

Her hand flew up instinctively to the 
back of her head and Trent retreated, 
laughing triumphantly. 

“*A Book of Hand-woven Cover- 
lets!’” he jeered. “How interesting! 
I didn’t know you went in for such 
things. Now confess. This is Miss 
Judson’s book.” 

She gazed at him indignantly. 

“T won’t confess anything. And if 
you’re bent on being so horrid, I don’t 
see why you came here to-night.” 

“Hand-woven coverlets!” repeated 
Trent, and with the pertinacity charac- 
teristic of his species, he would have 
continued until he had extracted the 
last grairi of amusement out of the rise 
he had obtained from her, had not Doc- 
tor Lowell entered. 

Trent at once stepped forward, and 
she was receiving him graciously when 
the remainder of the family group en- 
tered, Miss Judson at one door, Caleb 
Lowell at another. 

Trent’s encounter with Eleanor had 
quite tended to put him on his feet, to 
restore his self-esteem. She was hu- 
man after all—divinely human, he 
would say, yet human—and so could be 
dealt with. And the great white joy of 


being with her at table, on easy terms 
with her family, brought a great deal of 
his old assurance back. 

During the meal, he gave most of 
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his attention to the two older won 
with an occasional side remark 
Lowell. At the university, a part ofF 
his political-economy course had had” 
to do with the woman’s movement, and — 
now he found that he remembered q 
great deal of it and could display an 
intelligent interest in Doctor Lowell’s 
activities. She, on her part, gradually ~ 
led the conversation to the war, and 

artfully succeeded in extracting from 

Trent the story of his share in it. He 
was altogether modest in his recital, 

which, however, needed no high-flown | 
periods to give it point. : 

“So you see,” he said in conclusion, 









surveying his maimed hand _ with 

mournful gaze, “my foolish haste hag 1 

kept me from serving my own country, 

They won’t have me for anything.” . ( 
“But you served France!” cried Ele t 


anor, who had been listening with shin- 








ing eyes. “And didn’t they recognize t 
your—your bravery ?” y 
“Oh, the Croix de Guerre.” Trent 
shrugged. “But lots of the chaps have § y 
done more than I.” \ 
“T know, but ” The girl stopped k 
abruptly. Pp 
The subject presently turned to Elea- 
nor’s tea room. She was already look- or 
ing about for a place to lease, planning W 
to pay for it out of a small income re- 
ceived from some railroad securities st 
left by her father. She had saved about la 
seven hundred.dollars and thought this 
would cover the launching of the enters ha 
prise. as 
“What Eleanor won’t see,” said het gr 
aunt, “is that business ventures of any W: 
sort are always a risk.” thi 
“They are that indeed,” commented ‘ 
Trent. ; 
“Well, this isn’t,” retorted Eleanor agr 
stanchly. “This will be so attractive tha 
and tasteful and—and dear that people ay 
will have to come to it, You haven't. «“ 
any idea how stupidly unattractive eag 
many of those places are.” eB. J 
“I’m afraid,” said her aunt, “you're “ 
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P thinking more of the artistic side—of 


the decorations, appointments, and the 
like—than of the business side.” 

“Aunt Julia!” cried Eleanor. 

“But,” went on the woman, smiling, 
“I consider the experiment well worth 
while, and Eleanor’s ambition to do 
something is entirely creditable.” 

“Yes indeed,” agreed Trent grandly. 
“As for the business side, I hope I 
can be of some assistance if she will 
let me.” 

Eleanor frowned and her demeanor 
suggested that she could do very well 
without his assistance. 

As they were leaving the table, Caleb 
Lowell linked his arm through Trent’s 
with a friendly air. 

“I cleaned up very nicely on the Mid- 
dle Atlantic,” he said. “It was rather 
neat of you.” 

Trent nodded, suppressing an inclina- 
tion toward irritation, and followed the 
women into the library. 

Eleanor went to her aunt’s table and 
was soon busy with pencil and paper; 
Miss Judson settled herself with her 
knitting; and Lowell, seizing the news- 
paper, made off to his den. 

“Oh, Robert.” Doctor Lowell beck- 
oned to him and walked toward the 
windows in the front part of the room. 

As they stood looking out at the 
street, flooded with light from an arc 
lamp, she turned to him 


“RobertY’ she began, speaking in a 


4 


half whisper, “I’m a very busy woman, 
as you perhaps have noticed. I have a 
great many things on my mind, but I 


want to relieve myself of one-of those 
things at once.” 

“Yes?” Trent faced her bravely. 

“Eleanor, as you now know, has 
agreed to have you call—and it may be 
that before long she will come to have 
avery deep regard for you.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Trent 
eagerly. 
Doctor Lowell smiled. 
“It is quite possible. 


And I think 
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you ought to consider what you are 
doing very carefully. If Eleanor really 
grows to—well, grows very fond of 
you, you will be nothing short of a 
criminal if you find yourself unpre- 
pared to meet her. Now one moment !” 
as Trent made as if to speak. “I know 
what you will say now. What I want 
you to do is to cast your thoughts for- 
ward and try to imagine every conceiv- 
able possibility that might arise to alter 
or diminish—if not entirely destroy— 
your present feeling for my niece. I 
know young people. I was young my- 
Self once. And it is so easy to take an 
ephemeral emotion and say: ‘This is 
for life. This will endure.’ I pray that 
you will consider, Robert, and consider 
now.” 

Trent bowed his head in thought. 
She was a woman of extraordinary 
mental power; she had meant to drive 
her words home and she had so driven 
them. She waited in silence until the 
young man looked up. 

“Doetor Lowell,” he said, “I appreci- 
ate what you’ve said, and you’ve said 
it because you love Eleanor and are 
anxious for her future happiness. But 
no more than I am. I think I can say 
that honestly. We are all of us pretty 
weak and impressionable when we’re 
young. I understand that, and yet 
something inside of me tells me that 
if Eleanor does as you say she may, 
[ shall be the happiest man in the world: 
I won’t say positively what will happen 
a year from now, as to our feelings. 
Who could? I can only say, after a lot 
of serious thought, that I think shall 
grow to love Eleanor dearly. I base 
this on what I know of her now. It 
doesn’t seem as if I could really be very 
happy without her. I might be, but it 
doesn’t seem so. I don’t believe it pos- 
sibly could be so. Why, Doctor 
Lowell”—he turned to her, raising his 
voice so that she lifted a warning finger 
—‘when you told me I couldn’t see El- 
eanor, I took passage for Europe on the 
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Philadelphia yesterday morning. Your 
note came by wireless when the ship 
was off Sandy Hook, and I simply left 
everything behind, scrambled down a 
flimsy ladder to the pilot’s whaleboat 
_in a rolling sea this afternoon, and came 
back to New York.” 

Doctor Lowell had been gazing at 
him with astonishment. 

“You did that!’ she murmured. 
“Well, then, I think I may say that I 
trust you, Robert!” 

For the first time in his career of 
untruth, Trent swallowed hard. The 
thought came to him that he’d like to 
be worthy of this woman’s trust in 
every particular ; in any event, he would 
be worthy of it in the case under dis- 
cussion. He smothered his qualms and 
smiled bravely. At that moment Elea- 
nor abandoned her work and came to- 
ward them. 

“What are you two talking about 

“Something of interest to me,” as- 
serted her aunt, with an air of finality. 
“We've quite finished.” 

“Well, then, if you have, I wish you’d 
come and help me, Robert, if you’re 
good at figures. What I want to know 
is whether compound interest doubles 
itself every year or just what it does.” 

“It’s likely to do anything but what 
yeu want it to do,” laughed Trent. 
“Come on. We'll see.” 

They came to discuss many things, 
aside from compound interest ; so many 
things that when Trent went uptown to 
his home and thought of the Philadel- 
phia out on the lonely Atlantic, and 
pictured himself as still aboard, he shiv- 
ered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Within a fortnight, Trent regarded 
that day lost whose low-descending sun 
found him not in the house on Gram- 
ercy Park or planning to go there. Ele- 
anor accepted it all in a manner too 
complacent to please him. Her atti- 
tude was sisterly. The ardent young 
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man felt at times that she had 
to take him altogether too much 
granted. Es 

He was of real assistance to her in 
her plans for her tea room, especially 
on the financial side, and there was one 
wonderful Saturday afternoon when 
they went out visiting a list of available 
places in which to set the project on 
foot. They covered a great deal of 
ground, for Trent had insisted upon a 
taxicab. 

“Well, at least,” she said at last, 
smiling at him, “we’ve reduced the list 
to so few places that next time we can 
probably make a choice.” 

Trent wanted her to go to a hotel 
for tea, but she demurred. 

“Don’t you think it would be nicer 
to go home and have some there?” she 
asked. “Let’s walk,” she added. 

Trent nodded eagerly. 

“It’s a corking afternoon,” he mur- 
mured. 

So they dismissed the cab and walked 
down the Avenue in the waning light 
of that wonderful late October day. 
The sun came through the side streets, 
overlaying the asphalt with heavy gold, 
and there was a tang in the air sug- 
gestive of brave days to come, days 
keen with the sparkle of frost and with 
the zest of it. They walked along, talk- 
ing, laughing, seeing no one, thinking 
of no one but each other. When at 
length they turned into the. park, the 
sunlight had gone and the pleasant au- 
tumnal tang had given way to a palpable 





chill. Eleanor paused at the iron fence, 
laughing, holding her small gloved 
hands out to the fence bars as if toa 
grate. 


‘“Wouldn’t it be wonderful,” she said, 
“if this were a great city fireplace 
where one could stand and get warm?” 

Trent stood a little apart, gazing at 
a picture that would always remain in 
his mind, as certain pictures do. She 
was so dainty and feminine and yet so 
wholesome, so sweet in her ever-chang- 



























ing moods, that he was satisfied for the 
moment just to stand and look at her. 
Then, as she gazed at him, her eyes 
suffused. 

“Change!” she sighed in a low voice. 
“Nature seems always to give that im- 
pression so strongly in October. 
Change! Everything that we know— 
fading and vanishing away. Our lives 
are very much like the seasons, aren’t 
they, Robert?” 

“That is why we should live out each 
moment to the full.” 

“But we do,” she protested. “At 
least I try to.” 

“Do you?” asked Trent. 
thing °”’ 

She looked at him curiously, struck 
by a note in his voice, and then she 
flushed. 

“Robert, I thought you were dying 
for some of my tea.” 

She turned abruptly and led the way 
across the street, and they sat over her 
tea table in the window while darkness 
came and the electrics spluttered on the 
pavement outside. 

Next evening, as if regretting her 
softened mood, she was most business- 
like when Trent arrived and left him 
as much as possible to the companion- 
ship of her aunts. Trent himself, in 
fact, was somewhat chastened, as the 
result of an interview with his parents, 
at dinner, who, as it chanced, had seen 


“In every- 


him walking with Eleanor the day be 
fore as they had passed in their motor 

His father was curious about his pro 
posed trip to Europe at a time when 
the project intrusted to him certainly 
seemed to demand his presence at 
home, as a matter of form at least, 
while his mother sought to learn the 
identity of his companion. But Trent, 
in respect to both subjects, was so eva- 
sive and unsatisfactory that the father 
at length signalized retreat by break- 
ing out into emphatic opinions concern- 
ing his son’s future in the field of busi- 


ness, 
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“As to this girl,” he said in conelu- 
sion, “I leave that to your mother. I’m 
sure, if I can’t keep track of your busi- 
ness affairs, there’s small use bother- 
ing about your social habits.” He 
knitted his brows thoughtfully. “Rob- 
ert,” he added, “was that girl Miss 
Lowell ?” 

“Of course it was.” Robert smiled. 
“So you see it was all business.” 
“Ahem!” Horatio Trent toyed with 
his spoon a moment. “You are watch- 
ing this Caleb Lowell closely ?” 

“Oh, I’m in touch,” was the lofty 
reply. 

“Excellent. Then why didn’t you 
tell me he’d sold several shares of his 
interest to James Oliphant, of the Ex- 
celsior Company, our rival in. the 
West ?” 

Trent stared at his father. 

“You don’t want me to say it all over 
again, do you?” 

“No.” Trent shook his head. “Why, 
the old rascal!” He paused. “But, 
father, he hasn’t given Eleanor Lowell 
the month’s notice he was required to 
give her. She doesn’t know that Robert 
Pinkham is out of the way. Anyway, 
there’s that flaw in the title you once 
spoke of.” 

Horatio Trent nodded. 

“I can’t see why Oliphant didn’t take 
all or nothing—unless it was that he 
merely wanted a shareholder’s voice in 


” 


the Colorado interests of our eompany, 
the Consolidated.” 

“Why did the Consolidated let Oli- 
phant get ahead of them?” asked Trent 
incautiously. 

His father, who had baited the hook, 
now landed his catch. 

“Because,” he said, “we were relying 
upon you. You were ‘in touch.’ ‘Some 
time I want you to tell me just how 
you were ‘in touch.’ ” 

‘“But—but,” was the stammered re- 
ply, “Lowell has given his niece no no- 
tice, as required by the deed——” 

“My boy,” came the interruption, 
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“you've said that before. I suggest 
merely that you pay less attention to 
wandering about the streets with that 
girl and stick closer to Lowell. Here- 
after you give me information; don’t 
rely upon me to give it to you. Have 
you any idea that Lowell has given Oli- 
phant an option on all his holdings ?” 

“Well Trent shook his head. 
“I don’t know,” he finally confessed. 

“Then find out, please.” 

“Yes, sir.” The young man flushed 
and turned his attention to his meal, 
filled with the conviction that he had 
missed a trick, and at the same time 
suspecting that his father was handling 
affairs over his head. 

All in all, it was rather an irritating 
day and one of the most irritating 
thoughts concerned Lowell’s duplicity 
in not advising Trent of his action with 
regard to the shares left by Adrian 
Lowell. He finally decided that the 
man, in one of his periods of financial’ 
depression, had sacrificed a handful of 
the stock for a pitiful price, or perhaps 
as security for a small loan. 

He was tempted to see Lowell forth- 
with and face him down, but later de- 
cided against this course, inasmuch as 
it would involve, perhaps, a break with 
the Lowell family, and he would far 
rather breast the paternal thunderbolt 
than lose his chances of seeing Eleanor. 








Viewing the whole day as it con 
cerned himself and Eleanor. he dis- 
cerned a distinct loss of ground And 


yet, had he but known it, ah incident 
was formulating itself in the book of 
fate which was destined to bring about 
a very decided change in their rela- 
tions. 

One evening after dinner, Doctor 
Lowell turned to Trent with a wry face. 

“Robert,” she said, “some of the set- 
tlement women of the lower East Side 
interest, more or 
Italian 


have noted an less 


keen, among the Jewish and 
women there in what we're trying to 
do in the coming election. 


They’ve ar- 





ranged a meeting for to-morrow nig 
in some hall in Rivington Street, at 
which they want me to speak.” She) 
sighed. “I’m afraid it will be rather 
an ordeal, as I’m utterly unacquainted 
with their point of view. However, 
that is beside the point. Eleanor wants 
to go——” 
“Slumming,” 
with a laugh. 
“And,” continued Doctor Lowell, “] 
thought perhaps you’d come along to 
look after her. That is, unless you've 
something better to do.” She smiled, 
Trent, of course, was gallantly will- 





interpolated the girl 


ing to be of service. 

Both he and Eleanor left the house 
next evening rather keen for the ad- 
venture, and Doctor Lowell, too, ap- 
peared more interested, as well as more 
doubtful of her success, than usual. 

“Liberty Hall” on Rivington Street 
was a long, narrow, three-story brick 
structure, and the auditorium, reached 
by a steep flight of stairs, was on the 
second floor. Whatever expedient had 
been adopted in the way of advertising 
Doctor Lowell’s proposed address, its 
success had been extraordinary. The 
place was jammed with men and women 
—mostly women—and the crowd were. 
choking the aisles, no firemen or police- 
men—through some oversight—having 
been assigned there. 

It was a typical audiefice of the dis- 
rict Yi { rin- 
kling, however, had 
a magic-lantern exhibition, 
which promptly ceased when Doctor 
Lowell ascended to the platform and 
was welcomed by the officer of the suf- 
frage party who had induced her to 


Idish mostly, with ’ ey 
Italians. They 


been hay ing 


appear. 

The stage was in front of the build- 
ing, the doors leading to the stairway 
being located at the side. Eleanor and 
Trent found the two seats that had 
been reserved for them on the aisle near 
the door and listened with faint amuse- 
ment to the long harangue with which 























the principal speaker was being intro- 
duced. 

By the time Doctor Lowell arose to 
speak, the atmosphere in the closely 
packed hall was stifling, at least to Elea- 
nor and Trent. The audience, how- 
ever, did not seem to mind, while on 
the stage conditions were not so dis- 
tressing, there being windows at the 
speaker’s back, which had been opened 
at her request. But these were the only 
windows in the .room. Doctor Lowell 
was speaking slowly and without her 
usual power, the character of the audi- 
ence making necessary the employment 
of the simplest terms. It was hard for 
her and hard for Trent and Eleanor. 
At last the girl moved restlessly, and 
Trent turned to her with a smile. 

“I wonder I’m afraid,” she 
whispered, leaning toward him, “that 
I can't stand any more of this. I feel 
as if | were being slowly poisoned. 
Don’t you think we could get out in the 
air for a few minutes ?” 

By way of reply, Trent reached down 
for his hat and arose, placing his hand 
upon her arm. It was not a difficult 
matter for him to bore his way to the 
door, although in the process he noted 
a quick glance from the speaker. The 
rush of air in the vestibule was stimu- 
lating, and both stood for a moment 
drinking it in before going down the 
flight of narrow stairs to the door. 





\s they descended, Trent caught a 
dull, steady, pulsing sound outside, and 
when he opened the door leading to the 
sidewalk, they found the streets bathed 


m an unnatural light. There was an 
atmosphere of tenseness, too, and the 
sound which Trent had heard at the 
head of the stairs came to them with 
staccato insistence. It was easily to be 
recognized now as the pumping of fire 
engines. The street was filled with a 
pungent which smarted the nos- 
trils, and as they stepped out onto the 
sidewalk, a little cloud of smoke swirled 
around a corner and swept past them. 


odor 
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“T’ve 
Let’s 


“A fire!” exclaimed Eleanor. 
always wanted to see a night fire. 
go.” 

But Trent, deeply occupied with a 
sudden thought, led her across the 
street with the idea of locating the con- 
flagration more exactly. Directly back 
of the building in which Doctor Lowell 
was speaking was a tall warehouse, 
overtopping the three-story structure 
by several stories. Tall and gaunt and 
gloomy, it rose into the night, its double 
line of blood-red windows glowering 
down upon the roof of the hall. Ap- 
parently the rear of the structure from 
which they had just emerged abutted 
upon the burning warehouse. 

A picture of that crowded room came 
to Trent’s mind, and he shuddered. 

“You see that fire, Eleanor?” he said. 
“It’s pretty close. Not dangerous,” he 
added, as Eleanor started and looked 
at him with.a face suddenly dfawn, “at 
least so far as the fire is concerned. 
But—you know 

“Yes, I know,” replied Eleanor, calm 
now. “What can we do, Robert? We 
ought to do something.” 

“Certainly.” Trent laughed with an 
assumption of lightness and led the 
way across the street to the door of the 
hall. 

As they arrived, a man in a fireman’s 
uniform came running up. He glanced 
at the two and stopped. ‘ 





“What’s going on up there, do you 
know?” He spoke sharply, then low- 
ered his voice, explaining, “I’m Chief 
Fern’s driver. Some one told him there 
was a big bunch up here.” 

“There is,” replied Trent. “Mostly 
women. The place is packed to the 
aisles.” 

“No fireman on duty, is there?” 
barked the driver. 

“Didn’t see any,” Trent returned. 
“We've got to get them out semehow.” 

“Out—yes!” The fireman moved 
impatiently. “The quicker, the better, 
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for,” he added, “the first man or woman 
who smells smoke or hears the engines 
will let out a yell—and, then”’—he 
shrugged—“good night!” 

He started toward the door, 
Trent laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“As soon as they see you,” he ob- 
jected, “they’ll catch on and rip every- 
thing apart.” 

The fireman paused. 

“That’s so. Well? 
idea?” 

“Miss Lowell and I will go in,” said 
Trent quickly, “just as if everything 
were all right. She'll go up to the plat- 
form and have Doctor Lowell dismiss 
the crowd. I'll stand in the upstairs 
doorway and shunt the people through. 
You stand down at the street door and 
fire them out on their heads as soon 
as they come within reach. Get a po- 
liceman, if you can, because we don’t 
want thé sidewalk blocked any more 
than the stairway.” 

Eleanor had been watching him and 
listening dazedly. Now Trent, his eyes 
blazing, his face rigid, and every muscle 
tense—a very different man from the 
smiling, jaunty chap she had always 
known—turned to her. 

“T spoke of your going up with me, 
but of course you mustn’t,” he said. 
“That would be too much of a risk. I 
whole thing ‘a 


but 


What’s your 


can tend to the 
She interrupted him with a little cry: 
“You think I’m 
He turned to her, 
something new in the eyes of the othe 
-—something elemental, something stern 
and indomitable. Without a word, his 
hand closed upon her arm:in a hard 
grip. She grew rigid by his side, and 
thus erect, unfearing, the two went up 
the stairs and into the fetid room. 
Doctor Lowell was speaking with 
greater vigor and apparently had struck 
a vein that appealed to the audience, 
for every man and woman was leaning 
forward, laughing. There was a gen- 
eral movement of heads as the door 


opened and the two entered the room, 
and again Trent did not fail to note a 
rather impatient glance from_ the 
woman on the platform. ; 

“You get around to the front of the 
stage,” he whispered. “And—you 
might scribble a note explaining the 
situation to your aunt. Tell her it is 
imperative that she dismiss this audi- 
ence at once by some expedient. Have 
you a pencil?” He took one from his 
pocket and handed it to her as the girl 
shook her head, and then an envelope 
from his coat pocket. “Write on this.” 
He seized her hand. “Don’t be afraid,” 
he whispered. “You stick close to Doc- 
tor Lowell, and don’t you dare to leave 
her side until I come.” 

She pressed his fingers by way of re- 
ply and moved slowly around to a po- 
sition in«front of the speaker’s table, 
while Trent, with shoulders squared, 
stood with his hands on the doorknob. 
He had lost sight of the girl in the 
crowd, but he could see Doctor Lowell, 
and he watched her with straining eyes 
as the tense moments dragged by. Had 
Eleanor failed in the part assigned her? 

It was in reality only a few minutes, 
however, before a look of annoyance 
crossed the speaker’s. face, and then, 
as Trent gazed at her eagerly, she 
stepped forward and bent down. He 
watched her as she straightened up and 
glanced hastily over the message. Then 

! resume her 
pened 

She went on for perhaps two minutes 
and then abruptly paused, her hands 
pressed to her fqrehead. 
she ‘said, “I find I 
must stop now. I have a bad head- 
ache.” She pointed to her forehead. 
“You must go out—go out because I 
will come soon to 


nothing had hay 


“Dear people,” 


have a headache. | 
talk to you again. Now, good night.” 
For a moment there was silence, and 
then, with startling suddenness, arose 
that shout of vocal applause with which 









oe 
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audiences of the district are wont to re- 
ward those who have pleased them. 
Then a movement began. Trent, look- 
ing toward the stage, could see that 
Eleanor had gained Doctor Lowell’s 
side. The great woman was ‘sipping 
water coolly from a glass, and both 
were looking down over the heads of 
the crowd at Trent. He turned slowly, 
and as he did so, the faintest suspicion 
of an odor of burning wood floated in. 
At the same time the swift chug-a-chug 
of the engines could be heard by those 
nearest the exit. 

“All right!” Trent shouted. “Hurry 
and get on out’ now! Don’t stand 
around! This isn’t a movie show.” 
He laughed aloud and slapped one be- 
whiskered man on the back. “Come on 
now. People behind want to get out.” 

A babbling chorus of replies came. 
Doctor Lowell and her niece rejoiced 
to catch the note of joviality therein. 
It showed that Trent was dominating 
them, whether they knew it or not. 
They saw one man pause in the door- 
way and sniff the air—saw him throw 
his head back and open his mouth. 
Then there was a vicious half lurch of 
Trent’s shoulders, a crippled, but none 
the less powerful, fist flashed to the 
man’s jaw, and he sank to the floor, 
a dead weight. 


CHAPTER X. 


As the man lurched forward, Trent 
pushed him to one side so that he fell 
into a pocket which the crowd left as 
it turned around from the corner of 
the stage; he lay there practically un- 
noticed. Trent was standing on his tip- 
toes, looking over the heads of the men 
and women. 

“Here—you big fellow back there!” 
he cried, scrambling up on a chair and 
pointing at a man who seemed in too 
much of a hurry. “Take your time! 


Some of you ladies grab him by the 
nose.” 
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A titter went up from the women, a 
titter that rippled along through the 
crowd as the sally was repeated. Trent 
breathed more easily as he heard it, 
for his one idea was to keep the hud- 
dled mass of human beings . moving 
freely through the door and down the 
stairs. 

Once the thick, steadily moving pro- 
cession halted. Trent, with an excla- 
mation, was about to spring upon a 
chair again for a look over the heads 
of the people when a man _ pressed 
through to his elbow. 

“Tt’s all right, Jack,” he said. “I’m 
a plain-clothes man from the Delancey 
Street station. I want to hand it to 
you.” 

Trent seized the husky policeman by 
the arm with a sigh of relief. 

“Take the other side of the door, will 
you? Everything all right outside?” 

“Sure,” grunted the precinct detec- 
tive, as he pushed back a group trying 
to gain the door ahead of their turn. 
“Now! Now! You people stop your 
pushin’! Quit crowdin’, will you? 
Move on, there! I mean you!” 

He struck out over the heads of the 
crowd at a woman who, having gained 
the doorsill, was looking about as if 
preparing to shout some message into 
the crowd. But she changed her mind 
when the detective’s big hand shot to- 
ward her. The officer knew how to 
deal with these people. 

‘There’s a couple of men from the 
house, below,” he said to Trent, “pull- 
in’ ’em out by the hair.” 

Within five minutes the press»about 
the door was thinning, and Trent and 
the big policeman began to run the 
crowd out like sheep, until suddenly a 
gap showed at the head of the stairs, 
and the trick was turned. Even the 
man whom Trent had punched was 
lifted to his feet and. shuffled out of 
the hall, holding a lame jaw in his hand. 

As Trent turned to the stage, where 
Doctor Lowell and Eleanor still stood, 
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‘the girl ran swiftly down the steps and 
came to his side. 

“Robert,” she said, 
derful!” 

“Yes,” Doctor Lowell, coming up at 
the moment, bore in with her rich con- 
tralto voice. 

She was about to say 
that moment a group of stalwarts in 
rubber coats and helmets, headed by a 
captain and a battalion chief, on their 
way up to the roof, stopped and looked 
in at the doorway. One of the officers 
hurried to the rear and ran his harid 
along the floor and wall. 

“It’s coming in through here, chief,” 
he called. “Everything’s red hot.” 

The battalion chief promptly turned 
to the women. 

“You'll have to get out of here,” he 
said. “This place is going to burn in a 
minute.” 

Doctor Lowell turned to Trent as 
they reached the street and started for 
their cab. 

“Robert,” she said, “I want to thank 
you, not so much for what you did 
saving a number of us from danger as 
for the opportunity you have afforded 
me of seeing man at his physical and 
mental best. You were a man to-night, 
Robert—a man of the sort I am never 
ashamed to bow to——” She broke off 
abruptly, and somehow Trent was glad 
He was a little bit overwhelmed by what 
she had said. It was wonderful, « 
ing from her. 

sii Suppo e,” 
turning to Eleanor, 
and seé this fire than go home 
No, I can’t stay,” she went on swiftly, 
reading Eleanor’s thought. “I should 
like to extremely, but I must save my- 
self as much as possible, these election- 
eering days. There isn’t any reason, 
however, why you and Robert shouldn’t 


“you were won- 


more, but at 


said Doctor Lowel 


“you'd rather stay 
with me. 


stay. I’m perfectly capable of going 
home alone.” 

“Not while I’m about,” asserted 
Trent. “I’ve still some old-fashioned 


notions of gallantry that I don’t thinlel 
even you can ever knock out of me, 
Doctor Lowell.” 

The woman smiled grimly. 

“Be sure I shan’t try, Robert. 
Eleanor ?” 

“Oh,” laughed. the girl, 


And 


“T agree with 





Robert. In fact,” she continued im- 
pulsively, “I think, to-night, I should 
agree to almost anything he She 


stopped suddenly, biting her lip. 

Trent was assisting her aunt into the 
taxi. He turned quickly. 

“Eleanor——” 

She touched his shoulder quietly and 
spoke in a low voice. 

“Not now, Robert, please.” 

He nodded, but as he helped her up 
to her seat beside Doctor Lowell, he re- 
tained her hand for a flashing instant, 
during which he swiftly pressed the 
gloved fingers to his lips. When he let 
it go, the hand fell naturally—was not 
drawn away. Had he felt a slight 
pressure of her fingers as he took them 
away from his lips? 

“Robert,” Eleanor said as they rode 
home, “that detective told me that if 
the crowd had once started to run, you 
would have been swept down the stairs 
and crushed to nothing. Did you real- 
ize that?” 


“No.” Trent shook his head. 


“Robert Pinkham, you did, too 
Eleanor cried 

“What I have been thinking of,” a 

vered-Trent, with feeling, “is that 5 
were W lling to go : into that pla 
with me. I'll tell you, Doctor Lowell, 
she’s the right stuff!” 

Doctor Lowell exclaimed in humor- 
ous admonition: 


come, children! As Doctor 
said, ‘Let us have done with 
or we shall all be quite un- 


, 


“Come, 
Johnson 
civilities,’ 


settled. I’m proud of you both.” 


Eleanor put her arm through her 
aunt’s and snuggled close to her, and 
thus they arrived at Gramercy Park. 


Lowell was out, but Miss Judson 















was seated before a pleasant open fire, 
her work laid aside, toasting marsh- 
mallows. They all took chairs before 
the fire and became quite merry, Doc- 
tor Lowell unbending to a degree which 
Trent would not have believed pos- 
sible. Presently, however, she arose. 

“I’m going to my room,” she said. 
“I’ve a pernicious habit of reading in 
bed.” 

“Oh, don’t go,” said Trent, rising. 

The doctor accepted this as a bit of 
politeness that did not call for a reply 
and glanced significantly at Miss Jud- 
son, who picked up her work and fol- 
lowed her sister out of the room. 

The logs were crumbling to ashes 
when Trent finally arose to go. The 
light from the hearth rested on Elea- 
nor’s face and hair, and Trent sensed 
that subtle suggestion of perfume which 
he always seemed to feel rather than 
smell when he was near her. And he 
was filled with yearning to take her 
hands, clasped about her knee, and 
draw her to hyn and hold her close. 
He wanted to ie that gleaming hair 
against his-cheek. He wanted to pos- 
sess her now and forever more. 

But—the irony of it!—he couldn't. 
His hands were tied with bonds of his 
own making. In her eyes he was not 
himself, but another man. How beau- 
tiful everything now might have been 
had he yielded early to the impulse to 


avow his real-identity! She would have 
been angry, of course, but he could 
have won her around. As the case 
stood now, she was filled with his lies, 
and he dared not enlighten her. 

And Doctor Lowell—what would she 
say? He did not have to stretch his 


imagination to picture her attitude. No, 
the path toward which both he and 
Eleanor inclined was closed, and any 
action on his part now in the way of 
affirming his love and asking for hers 
would, as Doctor Lowell had said, be 
criminal. He would have to take her 
with her eyes open or not at all. 
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His face had a haunted look as he 
arose. Eleanor, who had been sitting 
with eyes steadfastly fixed upon the 
dying ashes while Trent had struggled 
with himself, arose, too. She did not 
meet his eyes with her usual level gaze. 

“Good night, Robert.” 

He fancied that there was a tinge 
of sadness in her voice. He took her 
hand, drew it slowly toward his lips, 
and was bending over it when suddenly 
he let it fall heavily and straightened. 

“Good night, Eleanor, girl,” he mur- 
mured ; then, turning abruptly, he left 
the room. 

At his home, later, he sat smoking 
in the library as the clock struck one 
and two. He could see that a crisis 
had come. He had run his course. 
From now on the translation of the al- 
leged Pinkham—what a name!—to the 
real Trent must be brought about. But 
how? His structure of duplicity, he 
recognized with a sinking heart, must 
be removed, stone by stone. What he 
had reared was too strongly built to ad- 
mit of instantaneous wrecking. 

Then there was Caleb Lowell, scowl- 
ing or grinning—always avaricious. 
Things had been happening in the Rari- 
tan pool, and the fellow had been in- 
clined to snap and snarl a bit of late. 

At length, utterly weary, Trent gave 
up, lay back, and fell asleep in his chair 
—where the butler, in the small hours, 
found him and awoke him and sent him 
off to bed. 

CHAPTER XI. 

When he arose and dressed the next 
morning, after tossing restlessly for 
hours in his bed, he was as much in the 
dark as ever as to how to-extricate him- 
self from his present predicament. He 
bathed and dressed in a vacant, per- 
functory manner, ate a light breakfast 
without appetite, and went downtown. 
Elwell was in Detroit on business, and 
the clerks were just beginning their 
daily labors. Trent hurried to his desk, 
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hopeful that the mail would contain 
something sufficiently engrossing to en- 
able him to work out of his hopeless 
mood and take a fresh start, but there 
was nothing of an unusual or interest- 
ing nature. Trent was beginning to tap 
the desk in despair when a boy brought 
in the name of Caleb Lowell. 

Ordinarily Trent would have 
frowned, but now, somehow or other, 
he was glad to have him in. Perhaps 
he might find in Lowell a way out of 
his dilemma; the old chap was as easy 
to buy as a yard of calico. Since he 
had learned of the man’s underhand 
dealings with Oliphant, Trent had lit- 
tle patience with him and had been in- 
clined to resent his complaints and 
snarls over current market conditions 
—had, indeed, been rather tempted at 
times to end his tyranny by bidding him 
defiance and taking his chances with 
Eleanor and Doctor Lowell. But now 
the young man was glad of his forbear- 
ance, for he wanted advice. 

As luck would have it, his father re- 
cently had let fall something which he 
had thought would prove of value to 
his son, and Trent, as he awaited the 
appearance of Eleanor’s uncle, decided 
to pass it along and reap what reward 
he could from the man’s gratitude. 

Lowell came in with his usual gliding 
gait and rubbing of hands, but with an 


1 


underlying gleam of malice in his ey 

“Well, Bobbie,” he began 
lately assumed the prerogative of ad 
dressing Trent thus—‘you may not 
know it, but you’ve been pretty offish 
lately.” 

“Unintentional, Lowell, I assure 
you,” smiled Trent, pushing a box of 
cigarettes toward him. “I’ve been 
pretty much occupied.” 

“Yes,” grumbled the man, “and 
meanwhile I’ve been getting into all 
sorts of scrapes. I had an idea we 
might do something together—I with 
my experience and you with your— 


with your exceptional strategic posi- 
tion.” 

He paused, while Trent, somber as 
was his mood, suppressed a laugh with 
difficulty. But he answered gravely. 

“There is something in that. But— 
well, just now, you know P 

Lowell held up his hand. 

“Tut! Tut! I understand. It 
wasn’t so many years ago that I was 
young, and yet—well, I’ve been trying 
to do my part in this thing.” 

“Have you? Well, so have I,” Trent 
cut in. “Have you thought anything 
about buying Aluminum common 
lately ?” 

“Ah!” Lowell’s breath drew inward 
with a whistle. ‘Aluminum common, 
eh? So those rumors are true? What?” 

Trent nodded. Then he leaned ‘for- 
ward. 

“Now see here, Lowell, I want to 
ask you something.” 

The visitor settled in his chair. 

“Fire away, Bobbie.” 

“Tt’s just this,” opengd Trent, fixing 
the man with his eyes. “You are Elea- 
nor’s uncle and know her pretty well. 
\s far as I am concerned, I guess you 
understand pretty well how I feel to- 
ward her 7 

Caleb Lowell interrupted by a pre- 








liminary clearing of his throat. 

“T grasp your drift, I think,” he said. 
“T can tell you that my niece is ex- 
rem fond of yon.” 

‘Is she. so fond of me,” persisted 


r 1 


rrent, “that when she knows I am not 
Robert Pinkham, she will stand the 
shock ?” 

The older man looked at him quizzi- 
cally for a moment and then threw back 
his head and laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?” Trent 
flushed darkly. 

“Now, now!” Lowell’s hands went 
out soothingly as Trent half arose. “I 
was laughing at your modesty. Here 
you are, Robert Trent, the son of Ho- 
ratio Trent, and you ask me whether 



















{ 


{ would « 
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my niece will be sorry when she knows 
that fact—knows that you are not one 
of those damned Pinkhams. Pardon 
me, Bobbie, but that’s funny. It’s a 
joke.” 

“You mean that fact will help me 
with her?” 

Lowell laughed again immoderately, 
and asked Trent what else, by any pos- 
sibility, he could mean. 

“And your wife—Doctor Lowell?” 
persisted Trent. 

Lowell’s face sobered. 

“Well, now, that’s a bit 
he replied. “She'll be vexed. 
His face gave hint that he was employ- 


different,” 
Vexed!” 


ing a comparatively inadequate expres- 
sion. “Nevertheless, it’s Eleanor and 
you who are interested, and as Eleanor 
has been brought up to have a mind 
of her own, I think you’ll see my wife 
reaping all the rewards that accrue 
therefrom when you decide to announce 
yourself. In other words, it won’t mat- 
ter much how she takes it.” 

Trent left his chair with the step of 
a man from shoulders a load 
has fallen. He felt like hugging Lowell, 


whose 


hugging anything—the office boy or the 
iron pillar in the outer office. 
“Of course, Lowell,” he said, “you'll 


say nothing about this. . You'll leave it 


all to me, won’t you?” 
"Cet unly, certainly ie 
le up hi h l 
of glancing 
€ he vith the al ind 
bearing of their future overlord. 


As for Trent, even the suggestion 
thrown out by that Eleanor 
would be absolutely swayed by his 
name and wealth did not serve to tem- 
He wanted her, and 


Any- 


Lowell 


per his exaltation. 
he did not care what swayed her. 


way, he had satisfactory evidence that 
she already cared for him. In good 
time he would delicately maneuver the 
matter of enlightenment. Some way 


ccur to him. 
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Thoughts such as these served to 
lessen the great strain under which he 
had been laboring; so much so, indeed, 
that he was content for a-while to let 
the days slide along and to await some 
chance thought or event that would 
give him a hint as to the proper method 
of opening his campaign of enlighten- 
ment. Occasionally he had lapses 
wherein he forgot that anything save 
his courtship of Eleanor remained to 
be done. 

These periods might have occurred 
more frequently had it not been for 
Caleb Lowell, whose persistent “When 
are you going to make the break?” 
coupled with requests for advice as to 
certain of his affairs in Wall Street,e 
which were not proceeding altogethef 
to his liking, kept Trent from the full 
enjoyment of his relations with the 
Lowell family. 

Indeed, as the weeks went on, some 
of Lowell’s merged pretty 
This oppressed 
with not 
just ap- 


requests 
closely upon demands. 
Trent, whq was a young man 
a little fighting spirit and a 
preciation of his independence. Never- 
theless, it was a part of the price he 
was paying, and the return was well 
worth everything. 

The weeks went by. Doctor Lowell 
had the supreme satisfaction of the suf- 
frage triumph in the State election, 


while Trent and Elwell did a pretty bit 
f work with a bond issue in which the 
Ider Trent was_ interested. This 

ised the great man hugely, and he 
forbore to inquire too closely into his 
son’s .progress in the Caleb Lowell 


mining-stock affair; thereby confirming 
Trent’s suspicion that he was not the 
only one watching the man in the in- 
terest of the Consolidated Fuel Com- 
pany. 3 
His mother, too, evidently thinking— 
if she thought about the matter at all 
that the less the flames of romance 
are fanned by interference, the sooner 
they die out, had never again referred 
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to his relations with the girl she had 
seen him escorting down Fifth Avenue. 

Yet there were worries, deep worries 
—all concentrated fatefully enough in 
and about Eleanor Lowell and their re- 
lations one with the other. There was, 

* for instance, a wonderful Saturday 
when they motored to Bear Mountain, 
Trent driving his swift roadster and 
Eleanor at his side. Arriving home in 
the evening, he stood with her at her 
doorstép saying one of those good-bys 
which had shown in the past few weeks 
such a tendency toward prolongation. 

“Robert,” she said in a low voice, “it 
has been a gorgeous time—perfectly 
wonderful.” She paused. “I wonder 
Sf you realize—just—just how happy 
I’ve been.” 

Trent bent over her hand. 

“Can you think of anything that 
would have made you happier?” he 
asked. ; 

She gazed at him doubtfully. 

“T don’t know.” She smiled. “Can 
you suggest anything?” 

“TI. wonder,” returned Trent gently. 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Some time, Robert, when you think 
—you—know She stopped ab- 
ruptly and her voice changed. “Good 
night, Robert. I really must go.” 

When he looked up, she was gone. 

He drove slowly away and, later, at 
the club, spent another sleepless night. 





CHAPTER XII. 


The sunlight of a vivid day in early 
December was pouring in through the 
windows of the Lowell library. It was 
getting on toward eleven o’clock and 
Minna, the maid, was dusting and set- 
ting the books and magazines in orderly 
array on the table. The telephone bell 
sounded, and the girl, picking up the 
receiver, without even waiting for the 
usual introductory formula, announced 
that Doctor Lowell was not in. 


As she turned from the instrument, 
Caleb Lowell entered the room with 
nervous haste, removing his hat and 
overcoat as he walked. 

“Was that call for me?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

The maid continued stolidly to ply 
her duster without even a glance at her 
master, who seated himself at the tele- 
phone in time to catch the full benefit 
of a cloud of dust which was wafted 
over the desk. He sneezed lustily. 

“Damn!” He sneezed again and once 
again. “Is this the time for dusting, 
Minna?” He spoke over his shoulder, 
taking off the receiver as he did so. 
“Hello! I want 44500 Broad.” 
he sneezed. Turning about, with the 
receiver at his ear, he glared at the 
maid. “I asked you,” he _ fumed, 
“whether this was the time for dust- 
ing!” 

“Ay don’t know, sir, 
imperturbable maid. 

“You don’t 
for 44500 Broad, central. 
know, what?” 

“Ay dusts whenever der ban dust to 
dust,” replied Minna. 

“Hal” Lowell laughed ironically. 
“Whenever there is dust to dust! By 
George, I believe you!” He bent sud- 
denly forward. “Hello! Is this Trent, 
Elwell & (Co.? Eh?  There’s 4 
call for this number? Well, what the 
— Hello? No, Doctor Lowell is 
Now get off, please ! This isa 
busy wire.” 

As the voice continued, he slammed 
the receiver on the hook and sat hack. 
The bell jingled, and Lowell placed the 
apparatus to his ear. 

“Ts this Trent, EI——” His face 
grew livid. “Who?- No, Doctor 
Lowell is not in! No, I don’t know 
when she will be in, and I don’t care 
a—care—a——” 

Again he slammed down the re- 
ceiver, throwing himself back in his 
chair, his hands pressed to his foré 


” 


returned the 


Yes, I’m _ waitin 
J g 
You don’t 





not in. 





Again’ 


at an, ae 








 ———— 


a Mt ain ae 


head in an ecstasy of irritation. As he 

. did so, Minna, who had been observing 
him with dull, bovine stare, swept a 
glass vase from the table, which fell 
to the floor with a crash and shattered 
directly behind him. A dynamiite bomb 
could not more effectually have lifted 
him to his feet. 

“Eh? Eh?” he cried, staring dazedly 
about. His eyes located the broken 
pieces of glass, and he was on the point 
of commenting upon them when the 
sound of the telephone: turned his 
thoughts. 

“Hello, hello! Trent, El ” With 
a sudden outcry, he cast the telephone 
to the floor and shook his fist at it. 
“Go to the devil!” he snarled. He 
swung upon the girl, “This house is 
hell! Yell your mistress I said so!” 
He strode to the door and turned. “I’m 
going out to see if I can find a telephone 
I can use!” And he stamped out. 

As he disappeared, Miss Judson hur- 
ried into the room, her mild face per- 
turbed. 

“Minna, what wag that frightful 
Minna arose from the floor 
with fragments of the vase in her 
hands, and the good woman nodded 
and sighed. “Dear! Dear! What a 
house!” 

She walked over and picked up the 
telephone, 





crash = 


replaced the receiver, and, 


chair by the window in the 
had a faculty for warm 
hee fell 
uy r work, while Minna departed 
with the bi ‘ken Vv ise. 
Eleanor entered presently fresh from 


the street, cheeks flaming, eyes spar- 
kling. She had just come from her tea 
room—she and Trent having selected 
a site for her venture a week or two 


before—and was in radiant spirits. 
“Oh, Aunt Matilda,” she said ex- 
citedly, “it’s going to be the dearest, 


coziest place! I’m sure it’s going to 
be popular and that I’ll make oceans of 
”” 


money——— 
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The telephone broke in and Eleanor 
answered the summons.. It was Trent. 

“Robert!” She laughed. “No, you 
can’t. No. Don’t you dare, Robert. 
I’m going out. No, I ” She turned 
from the desk. “Did you*ever know 
such a man? He coolly informed me 





he was coming for lunch and then rang’ 


off.” 

“He is truly ardent,” smiled her aunt. 

“T don’t want him to be ardent,” El- 
eanor retorted. 

Miss Judson regarded her sharply 
and then arose and walked over to_her. 

“You do want him to be, daughter. 
That is the most transparent wz 

“Not at all,” interrupted the girl, 
somewhat weakly, it must be confessed. 
“T have my own way to make in the 
‘battle of my sex.’” 

“Battle of fiddlesticks!” Miss Jud- 
son took her by the arm and shook her 
gently. “Why, I fancied of late you 
were coming to your senses as to all 
this nonsense !” 

“Why, what do you mean, Aunt Ma- 
tilda?” 

“Just what I say,” returned the 
woman. “Some women.are set apart 
for so-called sex battles—women like 
my sister——” 

“That’s just it,” Eleanor replied. 
“Aunt Julia is trying to convince the 
majority of women that they should 
take a certain amount af intelligent in- 





erning our national 
life——” She stopped, laughing. “But 
I’m not going to argue with you. I 
leave that to Aunt Julia. Just at pres- 
ent I have a tea room and Robert on 
my hands.” 

“Then keep them,” rejoined Miss 
Judson. “If love ever comes ‘to you— 
and I thinksit has come; oh, yes, I do, 
Eleanor—why, cherish it as a priceless 
gift.’ She put her hands on the girl’s 
shoulder. “Think seriously, my daugh- 
ter, before it is too late. The years 
have been very long since I cast my 
lot—thoughtlessly. I—I 7 


erest in affairs cot 
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She kissed Eleanor gently and turned 


away. The girl watched her a moment 
in silence, then advanced softly and 
kissed her and went out. 

“Well, Matilda!” The hearty voice 
of Doctor Lowell startled the woman 
from the reverie into which: she had 
fallen. “Have you seen Eleanor?” 


She glanced at the clock. “Tsch, Tsch! 
Nearly twelve o'clock, and ]’m to speak 





at a luncheon at the Llewellyn 
She rummaged through her desk. 
“Now, where did I put my remarks?” 
She looked about. ‘They were in a 
blue envelope.” 

“Do you remember where you put 


them?” asked her sister, rising to assist 
in the search. 
Doctor Lowell glanced at her sharply. 


“Tf I did, Matilda, I should know 
where to find them.” -She bent over a 
desk drawer. “Now, isn’t that exas- 
perating ?” 

As the papers ‘flew from her desk 
above her head in a veritable snow- 
storm, the maid entered with word that 


the cook said the luncheon had not ar- 

rived. 
“Bother!” 

at the girl. 


The great woman stared 


“Now I recall I neglected 


to order anything. Well, I can’t stoy 
now. Tell Bridget to knock something 
together. There must be things in the 
kitchen.” r 

As the maid departed, Mis uds¢ 
picked uy he1 sister’ s bag aq opened 
it, pointing to the projecting end of 
roll of manuscript, whicl Doctor 


Lowell seized with an exclamation. 

“Of How stupid of me! 
Thank you so much, Matilda. By the 
way, will you step down into the kitchen 
and see about luncheon? You might 
see about dinner, too.” ‘ 

A few minutes later, as sage r 
Lowell opened the front door, sl 
husband, bound in 
Julia!” he 


course! 


1e 


countered her 
“Ah, here you are, cried. 


“fF must speak to you.” 
The doctor paused impatiently. 
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“You'll have to wait until this after- 
noon, Caleb. I’m in a hurry.” 

“IT can’t wait!’ snapped Lowell, 
“Julia, I want a check for five thou- 
sand dollars at once. It’s important.” 

“Oh, you do!” Doctor Lowell re- 
garded him judicially. “Caleb, you’ve 
been trying your best to go through 
your money for years. Now you have 
succeeded, you shan’t go through mine, 
I think I do quite enough in paying for 
the running “of this house.” 

“T haven’t gone through my money,” 

“It’s tied up in a big 
I must have five thousand 
mterest in the 
be sensible.” 
She 


. 


he rejoined. 
movement. 
dollars to protect my 
enterprise. Now, Julia, 
“You and your enterprises!” 
laughed derisively. 
He swept on hastily. 
“TI tell: you I’ve got 
thousand dollars margin 
o'clock 
His wife nodded comprehendingly. 
“Margins! You’ve been put- 
ting ice in the watch it melt. 
But none of mine, 1” 
She pushed him aside.and went out. 
“For a week, Julia,” he called after 
her. “I’ll give it back with interest.” 
“Not for ten minutes,” was the in- 
exorable reply. 


to put up five 
by three 





I see! 
fire te 
thank you! 


Lowell stood gazing at 


“Tezebel !” 
and then slammed 


her retreating figure 
nto the house 
seated himself at the 


rrent 


He had just 
elephone when entered gayl) 

‘Hello, 
and tapping him on the shoulder. 

The man sprang to his feet. 

“T’ve been trying to get you all morn- 
ing.” His face was dark and scowling. 
“Don’t you ever attend to business?” 

Trent shrugged good-humoredly. 

“‘Sometimes—when there is any. A 
office in these days of strife, 
is the nearest approach to a 
If anything went up 
Wall Street 


Lowell!” he said, advancing 


broker’s 
Lowell, 
rest cure I know. 


a point, every ticker in 


















would break down under the unwonted 
strain.” , 

Lowell came close to him. 

“That is exactly what I want to speak 
to you about. I’ve got to put up five 
thousand dollars margin on Aluminum 
common before the exchange closes, 
and I haven’t the cash available.” 

“You'll need more than five thousand 
before Alumium is through,” advised 
Trent. “Why don’t you pocket your 
loss and get out of the market—and 
stay out?” 

“Why, you told me to& buy Alumi- 
num,” cried Lowell. 

“That was a mistake,” replied Trent. 
“We're all of us liable.” 

Lowell shook an angry finger at the 





speaker. 

“And you told me not to be a bear 
on Raritan! I joined the bull move- 
ment. Look where I am there!” 

“T didn’t tell you to bull Raritan. I 
told you my father did not take me into 
his confidence.” 

“Yes, you blockhead, but you advised 
me not to be a bear! Didn’t you?” 

At the word “blockhead,” a 
flush appeared just under Trent’s cheek 
bones. He replied quietly, though. 

“I was merely giving you my per- 
sonal opinion.” 

Lowell fairly roared. 

‘Yah! Your personal opinion! Your 
think I 


personal opin 


slow 


per Do you cared a 


lam for yout 


ked fo1 t.* returned [rent, 
with a little sharp note in his voice. 
“T thought it funny that you should. 
I never doped. the market right in my 
life-——” 


“Why, you young fool! You luna- 


tic!” Lowell was pacing up and down 
the room. “I wanted your father’s 
opinion! I supposed he had sufficient 


confidence in you to warrant his giving 
you some intimation of the situation!” 
“Do you really suppose I would have 


violated his confidence if he had?” 
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Trent had got past the limit of his usual 
discretion. 

“All I know is,” fumed Lowell, “that 
thanks to your mutton head sy 

Trent started. forward. 

“Look here, Lowell! 
you hear me?” 

Lowell’s angry gaze wavered. 

“What I want from you, Trent,” he 
said, “is five thousand dollars—and I 
want it quick!” 

“Don’t make me laugh,’ answered 
Trent, biting off each word. 

“T want five thousand Lowell 
suddenly lowered his voice. “Do you 
think, Trent, I don’t know what you’ve 
been up to in this house? Do you think 
I haven’t learned that your father is 
interested in the Consolidated_ Fuel 
Company—that they have had engi- 
neers investigating the Western Colo- 
rado Fuel Company, and that they 
know it will pay to work it? Do yow 
think I don’t know your father has 
been gunning for that half interest I 
hold, and that he had you here as a spy 
to keep in touch with me? Eh? Do 
you think I’m asleep?” 

As Trent stared at him dazedly, 
Lowell laughed and swept on. 

“Now, then, put your cards on the 
table. I’m your man, when you come 
to talk business. But I won’t*hear a 
word until I get a check for five thou- 
now.” He 


“Here is a 





Drop that, do 





sand dollars. Come on 


moved toward the desk. 


1 


lank check, and I want you to sign it, 
quickly, see : 

“T don’t lend my money to a double- 
crosser,” said .Trent heatedly. 

“Oh!” Lowell laughed bitterly. “So 
that’s the play! Very well, I’ll let your 
father know how much of a business 
man you are—and—and I'll raise my 
price a notch, too, just for that.” 
“Raise what you want!’ Only get 





out of here!” exclaimed Trent, who 
was now seeing red. “Get out, I say!” 
He moved forward menactngly. “I 


came here to see Eleanor.” 
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Lowell paused at the door. 

“Oh, I'll get out of my own library 
—just for a few minutes,” he jeered. 
“I’m going to my study to get that deed 
of trust, and when | come back, I[’ll 
have something to say to you and Elea- 
nor! You young Don’t go, 
‘please. Make yourself at home with 
my niece.” I’ll be back directly.” 

Trent, so thoroughly aroused as to 
be speechless, glared after the man, his 
fingers opening and convul- 
sively, more than half tempted to seize 
and maul him, until he had shaken out 
of him an apology for every epithet he 
had uttered. Never in his life had he 
been compelled to stand and take such 
abuse, and he burned with shame as 
well as with anger. But he would have 
to control himself for the present at 
least, and pave the way as best he could 
for the dénouement of this romantic 
episode. He walked to a table and had 
just ‘lighted a cigarette when Eleanor 
entered. 


sneak ! 


cle sing 


XIII. ; 


him 


CHAPTER 


Eleanor came toward with a 
playful frown. 

“So, sir, you decided to disobey me!” 

Trent moved awkwardly and then 
forced. a laugh, not replying. She 
looked &t him curiously. 

“What’s the matter, Robert: 
serious. I really ar lad t 
I’ve been at the te I] 
and want to talk witl 
—everything is just 
stocked it and 
cook. I’m really getting nervous with 
it all. . It’s so—so tremendous.” 

“You need a partner,” re- 
plied Trent, succeeding in his effort to 
summon his usual mood. ‘*Mayn’t I be 
your partner, Eleanoy ?” 

“Don’t joke, please.” 
him with serious eyes 
much money and involved myself for 
I’m frightened.” 


hired a 


business 


She regarded 
“T’ve spent so 
so much more that 

Trent ‘moved to her side. 


e 
“Eleanor,” 
serious, too.” 
A little shyly, she waited for him to 
gO on. 

“Eleanor,” he continued, “you must 
know that I love you. You must know 
that—that—I—care for you as I never 
thought I could care—for any-girl.” 

“Yes,” she returned, nodding. “‘I— 
I think I that. I hope you 
For—oh, Robert, I do care for 
you! J—I—dearest, I love you, too 
—love you so hard that it hurts me, 
frightens me She abandoned her- 
self utterly, swaying toward him so 
that he took her in his arms. 

He tried to speak, but for a 
He cleared his 


do know 
do. 


mo- 
ment words failed him. 
throat. 

“Eleanor, sweetheart,” he faltered, 
“do you care for me so much that— 
that you don’t care who or what I am?” 

“T love you for what you are,” she 
replied, leaning back her head and gaz- 
ing full into his eyes. 

“Listen, Eleanor,’ Trent said in low, 
even tones, “I am not Robert Pinkham 
at all. Iam Robert Trent. Your uncle 
has known all along who I am. He 
knows that Pinkham was—married last 
fall and that I—took his place ‘because 
I loved from the first minute I 
you. 


you 
saw } 


She laughed at him. 


‘ ou re 


uch a tease, even in the 
se 
nents 


smiled 
knew that first 
Horatio 


le Lnor fe He 
unk le 
was the son of 


Now he 


your 


wants to use those se- 
I loved you 


”? 


curities of father’s. 
and wanted to be near you 

With a sharp, hurt cry, she broke 
away from him. 

“You are 
my uncle knownr Oh, you 
Why—then—why has he pre- 
tended——” ~~ Struck with a new 
thought she came close to him. “Why 
have you done this? What excuse had 


serious! How long has 
said al- 


' 
Ways 





he said, “I want to be ™ 

















you? And my uncle She paused * 
and then added in a low voice: “What 
have you two been up to?” 

“Eleanor, I love you!” 

She waved him away. 

“My uncle knew all this, too!” She 
seemed dazed, bewildered. She pressed 
her hands to her forehead as if trying 
to clear her mind. 

“Yes, your uncle knew this!” Caleb 
Lowell strode into the room with a 
bundle of papers in his hand, shaking 
his head at Trent. “This scoundrel 
badgered me into compliance with his 
demand that I appear to be hoodwinked. 
Yes, he did!” he shouted, catching an 
incredulous look on Eleanor’s face. 
“And why did he do it? Why?” He 
placed the hand holding his papers to 
his breast and raised the other aloft. 
“Why?” His voice ended in a squeak. 
“Well, I’ve found out!” 

Eleanor turned to her uncle and 
stamped her foot. 

“Be still, please!” She faced Trent. 
“Why did you do this cruel thing, 
Robert ?” 

Trent, watching every play of her 
face, advanced a step toward her. 

“Why? I'll tell you why, Eleanor. 
My father wanted me to see you and 
find out whether you were going to 
marry Robert Pinkham. Just for a 
joke, I called and gave my name as 


Pinkham. When I saw you, I knew 1 


| 


tind the girl I could really wor- 


ildn’t resist the impulse to 


face cleared a trifle. 

“To make me love you anyway?” she 
supplied. What more she would have 
said will never be known, for at the 
moment her uncle broke in with a loud” 
voice. 

“He lies!’ he almost screamed. “I 
didn’t know it, and I was fooled, too, 
by his romantic gush, but now I know! 
His father is head of the Consolidated 
Fuel Company, whick bought Pink- 
ham’s interest in your father’s mining 
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company.. They have discovered the 
property is still rich, and he set Trent 
to work to win your love and then get 
hold of your father’s half intefest, 
That’s why he was in this house! But 
that interest is mine, and when he 
found it out, he got me tied up in the 
market so I would sell fhat stock to 
the Fuel Trust!” 

“That wasn’t my motive at all!” cried 
Trent. “You'll believe me, won’t you, 
Eleanor? Eleanor?” 

She was staring at him. 

“And, yes, I remember,” she said in 
a distant voice, “you told me you- were 
going to try to see if you couldn’t find 
some flaw in that trust deed, so you 
could get the stocks away from Uncle 
Caleb = 

“To give them to you!” Trent broke 
in. “Eleanor, my every intention was- 
honest and legitimate!’ 

She laughed bitterly. 





“Tegitimate!” 

“Yes, legitimate. All I wanted was 
your love—nothing else. Every day 
I've known you has been a beautiful 
dream. 

Something in her face stopped him. 

“Uncle,” she said, turning to Lowell, 
“this is your house. Why don’t you 
ask him to go?” 

“Eleanor!” Trent put out his hand 
pleadingly, but she turned her back, 
sobbing. “So,” she said, swinging upon 


Every —” 


“You have won your valu- 
Leo 99? 


her uncle, 
able 

Lowell was rubbing his hands. 

“Tt appears so, Eleanor; it certainly 
does. Robert Pinkham has married. 
Of that I have legal evidence.” 

“Eleanor, there is something rotten 
here- 

The girl, hearing Trent’s voice, 
stared at’ him a moment in silence. 
Then, turning to her uncle: 

“Why haven't you asked him to 
leave?” She paused and then hurried 
on impulsively, hysterically. “But you 
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needn’t bother. I am going to leave 
myself, this instant !” 

“Now, now, Eleanor!” Lowell placed 
his hand upon her arm. “You know 
this home is yours always.” 

She sprang away from him. 

“Take your hand away from me, 
please! I’d sooner die than. pass an- 
other hour under the same roof with 
you! You have the securities. Keep 
them, if they'll do you any good! I 
trust you'll make a profitable—oh, a 
most profitable deal with Mr.—Mr. 
Trent!” She walked to the door and 
stood at the threshold looking back. “I 
am going, for good.” As Trent started 
to follow her, she pointed at him. “If 
you attempt to follow me out of this 
house, I'll call the first policeman I 
meet !” 

“Policeman!” Trent’s face turned 
white and he stood rooted to the spot. 

Thus, leaving the young man stand- 
ing rigid-and Lowell rubbing his hands 
and smiling in rather a doubtful man- 
ner, Eleanor went down the hall and 
the front door slammed behind her. 

As this happened, Miss Judson hur- 
ried in from the other door, summoned 
thither by the loud voices. 

“What is the matter?’ She stared 
blankly at the two men. “You act as 
if you were about to fly at each other’s 
throats! Where is Eleanor? I thought 
I heard her.” 

Trent 
door. 

“Let him tell you, if he wants. As 
for me Vell, it’s all over, Miss 
Judson. Eleanor’s gone.” 

“Gone! Gone where?” The good 
creature’s eyes, ever ready for weep- 
ing, filled with tears. “I ” The 
front door slammed again and _ ll 
turned. “Oh, she’s coming back——” 

But it wasn’t Eleanor. It was Doc- 
tor Lowell. 

“Why, Julia!” 
son, the first of the trio to find tongue. 
“T thought you were at a meeting.” 


moved somberly toward the 





> 





quavered Miss Jud- 


Doctor Lowell tossed her head. 

“I made a stupid mistake. The meet- 
ing is to-morrow.” She threw down 
her bag and glanced first &’t Trent and 
then at her husband. ‘Well,’ she 
frowned, being in rather an unenviable 
humor, “what’s the matter?” 

Trent faced her. 

“Doctor Lowell, I wish to have a talk 
with you alone. I am not Robert Pink- 
ham., I never was—I mean, I am 

“An impostor!” squeaked Lowell. 

“Well, I do declare!” Miss Judson 
raised her eyes and hands heavenward. 

Doctor Lowell ignored her husband 
and fixed her eyes upon the hapless 
young man. But when she spoke, her 
words were far from being the verbal 
earthquake against which Trent had 
braced himself. 

“IT have expected you to tell me this 
some time, Robert,” she said. “But 
why choose this occasion, when you 
must see I am upset?” 

“You had expected 
Trent. “You mean you—— 

“T mean that I 
suredly. I’m not quite an idiot, al- 
though I may appeal to you as one.” 
She smiled. “You are Robert Trent, 
son of Horatio Trent, who is one of 
malefactors, so called, of great 
wealth.” 

“But, Julia!” exclaimed her 
“Why have told this 

‘Yes, why?” snarled Lowell 
re] lied Doc 
disco\ ered 

My 
picions were aroused by Robert’s blun- 





faltered 





” 


knew—most_ as- 


our 


sister. 


vou not before?” 


“For various reasons,” 
tor Lowell composedly. “I 
sus- 


the deception very quickly. 


dering answers to my questions.” 
“But you haven’t told why you did 





not tell us,” persisted her sister. “TI 
declare P 
“Now, Matilda,” admonished the 


protagonist of this little scene, ‘don’t 
go on, please! I investigated Mr. Trent 
quite thoroughly and found he stood 
assay. My dear sister, any one with 
the slightest knowledge of human na- 


« 


Why 


















ture would know that Eleanor was 
bound to fall in love with some one 
sooner or later. I decided it might as 
well be Robert Trent as any one—in 
fact, in many ways I think he is quite 
ideal. He loves her and his romance 
and devotion have been quite. appeal- 







ing. Another reason—I like Robert 
Trent.” 
“Doctor Lowell!” Trent moved to 


her side and caught her hand, his face 
beaming affection and admiration. 

She smiled grimly. 

“Where’s Eleanor?” she asked. 

“She—she,” stammered Lowell, ‘“‘she 
has gone out.” 

Trent glared at the man, still retain- 
ing his grasp of Doctor Lowell’s capable 
hand. 

“Why don’t you tefl her all? Doc- 
tor Lowell, she has left this house for 
good.” 

Doctor Lowell looked up with a start 
and fastened her gaze upon her hus- 
band. 

“Your husband was hard pressed to 
put up some margins. He knew who 
I was all the time. He tried to black- 
mail me for five thousand dollars, and 
I wouldn’t blackmailed. Then he 
fixed up a story that I was trying to 
bribe him for my father 

“Tt’s true!” 


be 





cried Lowell. 


“Silence!” Doctor Lowell turned to 
Trent “Go on, Robert.” 

He told Eleanor that I was in the 
hous« a spy for my father, trying 
to get ose stocks for him He told 
Eleanor I had been fooling and play 


ing with her for this purpose. She 
went off her head and threw me over 
—said her uncle could have the stocks, 
but She wouldn’t stay in the same house 
with him.” 

“Oh, Miss Judson started 
for the door on a run. 

“Matilda!” Her shot 
after her and brought her to a halt. 
“Matilda, come in here and sit down 


dear!” 


sister’s voice 


.and behave yourself !” 
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Miss Judson obeyed with meek 
promptitude, and the doctor waved at 
her husband. 

“Now, sir, what have you to say?” 

“T have this to say,” began her hus- 
band, striding forward and tugging at 
his sparse side whiskers. “By the 
terms of the trust deed made out by 
Adrian Lowell, I am entitled to his 
half interest in the Lowell-Pinkham 
mine. Robert Pinkham is married & 

“T understand all that,” interpolated 
his wife. 

“Then,” snapped Lowell, “you un- 
derstand all that is necessary for you 
to know.” ° 

“Indeed!” Doctor Lowell’s head 
went up into the air several degrees 
above normal. “Don’t be quite so cer- 
tain as to that!” 

“That interest is rightfully mine, and 
I want it at once.” 

“Ump! So!” Doctor Lowell nod- 
ded. “I can appreciate your attitude, 
Caleb. But we shall proceed a trifle 
more deliberately than that—a trifle 
more deliberately. We don’t rush these 
matters at express speed, even if you 
are in need of collateral for loans.” She 
walked to the table and stood there ju- 
dicially. “I am a lawyer, a member 
of the bar of this State, and I propose 
to sift this matter quite thoroughly— 
quite thoroughly, my husband. I have 
long felt that it needed sifting.” 
fumed F 





Lowell 

“You'll do nothing of the 
cried. “I'll be 
You attend to your own affairs, Julia 
Lowell!” 

“Ca-leb!” She bore down upon him 
like a frigate under full sail. “Caleb 
Lowell, how dare you? Answer me! 
How dare you?” As Lowell retreated, 
she reached out her hand. “That is the 
trust deed, is it not? Let me have it.” 


he 
will! 


99 
sort 


damned if you 


He thrust it toward her. 

“Yes, take it,” he agreed. 
and read 
sense.” 


“Take it 


it, and we'll end this non- 
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She took it and, moving to a chair 
at the head of the table, seated herself 
with dignity, while the rest gathered 
about her as lawyers about a judge 
when a knotty legal point is under dis- 
cussion. 

“We will go over this very carefully,” 
she said, glancing hastily over the docu- 
ment. “I note some stipulatidns as 
to the conduct of your stewardship of 
Eleanor’s affairs.” 

“You will not read this until I have 
my lawyer present!” interrupted her 
husband, seized with a sudden thought, 
or a sudden fear, Trent could not tell 
which. 

“T shall read it—now.” She frowned. 
“T am all the lawyer that is needed for 
the present.” 

As she adjusted her glasses, Trent 
-and Miss Judson, who had been whis- 
pering, moved toward the door. She 
noted the movement and looked over 
the top of the document at them. 

“Just one moment, please.” She 
spoke sharply. “I wish it distinctly to 
be understood that no one must seek 
Eleanor until I say so. She has elected 
to leave this house in a passion, with- 
out sufficient common sense or confi- 
dence in me to submit the matter. If 
I am to help her, if she is to profit 
by her lesson, she must be left abso- 
lutely alone—by you, Matilda. I want 
[ forbid you to 


] 


your word of honor. 
attempt to go near her And you, sir,” 
| 


turning to Trent, “if you have any hope 


of carrying on your suit with my niece 


—and I cannot say to you that you have 
—you’ll be guided absolutely by my ad- 
vice. Let her lie a while in the bed 
she has made until she sees what she 
has done. It won’t hurt her. She'll 
live at the Women’s University Club 
and may be found any day at her tea 
room—until it blows up or she becomes 
tired of it.” She took up the trust deed. 
“Now, then, are you all listening? 
Robert ?” 

“Yes, Doctor Lowell,” very meekly. 


“Matilda ?” 

“Yes, sister.” 

“Caleb?” 

“Yah !” 

“Very well, then.” 

She cleared her throat and _ begag 
to read the terms of the deed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Doctor Lowell ran so rapidly over 
the various stipulations that it was dif- 
ficult for her hearers to follow, much 
less to understand them clearly. But as 
her manner indicated enlightenment, 
neither Trent nor Miss Judson felt it 
incumbent upon them to interrupt. Aft 
length, having mumbled through the 
document, she laid it on the table at 
her side. . 

“Well.” She gave the word an in- 
flection that might have meant any- 
thing. 

“Well,” joitied in Lowell, “Ivsee no 
reason to fool here any longer. The 
deed is perfectly clear, and I don’t mean 
to be bullied another minute.” 

“Yes.” His wife nodded affirma- 
tively. “Perfectly clear. No one will 
attempt to bully you, Caleb. This is 
merely a matter of business. I repre- 
sent Eleanor, and I shall protect her in- 
terests to the last dot—mind that—to 
the last dot! Remember, the first thing 
you have to do is to give my niece a 
month’s written notice that you intend 


to avail yourself of the provisions of 


tapped the paper— 
as you 


this deed’’—she 
“and convince me—or a jury, 
please—that your trusteeship has been 
so conducted as to enable you to become 
beneficiary. I shall wait for this until 
the expiration of the four. weeks’ ‘no- 
tice of possession, which I presume you 
will send to Eleanor to-day.” 

She arose, not neglecting to possess 
herself of the deed. 

“And I warn you, Caleb, that any 
attempt on your part to evade what I’ve 
asked you to do will result in my mak- 





— 
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ing it impossible for you to pass an- 
other day under this roof. 


derstand?” 
She walked to the door and there 


paused, beckoning to Trent, who joined 


Do you un- 


her in the hall. 

“Robert,” she ordered, 
these numbers of stock 
She read off a long series which Trent 
noted down. “These,” she explained, 
“are the numbers of the stock certifi- 
cates comprising my late brother-in- 
law’s holdings in the Western Colorado 
Fuel Company. I want you to see if by 
any chance one or more of these have 
passed out of my husband’s possession. 
This is very important. _You have a 
month in which to ascertain.” 

Trent, who, as said, had been unable 
to catch much of her: rapid recital of 
the terms of the trust deed was not in 
a position to judge as to the importance 
of his assignment, but was quite willing 
to take her word for it. In the mean- 
time, he would seek his father’s per- 
mission to place her in possession of 
the fact of the sale of several of the 
shares to James Oliphant. Horatio 
Trent, by the way, was in Colorado, 
intent, the young man suspected, upon 
fuel company as well as railroad mat- 
ters. As he nodded, she placed her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“Now, boy, I know this is going to 
be hard for you, but I want you to let 
strictly alone until I say you 
than 


“take down 


certificates.” 


my niecc 


may: see het I know her bette 
I’m speaking in-your interest 
Let her run this thing 


If she cares 


you do 
as well as hers. 
out. It’s the only way. 
for you deeply—as I may say I hope 
she does—she is not the girl who will 
cease to care in the end. Time will tell 
as to that. You have to accept that 
chance. If you presume now, or next 
week, or the week after 

“And the week after that?” - Trent 
looked at her pathetically. 

“We'll see,” she replied, and nodded 
her dismissal. 


- The next day Trent gritted his teeth 
and went West, following his father, 
who had been in Denver a week and 
had written suggesting the need of his 
son’s companionship, if not assistance. 
3efore he went, however, fearing that 
panic at the desperate financial straits 
in which he had become involved would 
prove more potent in its effect upon 
Caleb Lowell than his fear of his wife 
—thus leading him to some other des- 
perate act involving the fuel-company 
stock—Trent arranged through Tommy 
Elwell that the man should be tided 
over the crisis in his affairs. This he 
accomplished without appearing as a 
direct factor in the case, although he 
was willing to allow Lowell to suspect 
what he pleased. 

Eleanor, meanwhile—as her aunt had 
prophesied—was fully occupied with 
her tea room. At times she thought 
of the home she had left, but generally 
with resentment and wonder that her 
aunt had not followed her and argued 
her back to reason. She loved the doc- 
tor dearly, regarded her in every way 
as a mother, and had confidently ex- 
pected that after a day or two the good 
woman would visit her at the scene of 
her labors and firmly, but gently take 
her back home. She would have wel- 
comed this, for she felt very much 
alone and at times more than a little 
forlorn. 

She *needed 


of her aunt’s bright and acute mind, 


yt 


the advice of a woman 
and she missed, too, Trent’s crisp and 
businesslike suggestions. This, it must 
be confessed, was about-the only way 
she missed that devoted young man at 
first. And when the other feeling came, 
she suppressed it and drove it from her 
mind; for he had tricked her, made a 
fool of her, been a traitor to her sim- 
ply to gain an end for his father. 

Yet he had held an appeal to which, 
after a struggle, she had been ready to 
yield whole-heartedly. She admitted 
this freely, although it served at times 
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only to make her furiously indignant 
that she should have been so weak as 
to have fallen into the net he had 
spread. Knowledge of the fact that at 
bottom she had not yet escaped all the 
meshes of that net accentuated the bit- 
ter feeling she held against both Trent 
and herself. 

But as the days went on and the 
exacting details of her new enterprise 
increased, she found little enough time 
in which to think of Doctor Lowell or 
Trent. From morning to dark, she la- 
bored at her tea room and at night hur- 
ried to the Women’s University Club, 
and went to bed, utterly fagged. 

The tea slowly. 
One may wonder tat its success was 
not assured from the outset. Outside 
was a quaint signbodrd bearing the 
legend: “At the Sign of the Caddy.” 
The caddy was done in gold, the legend 
in light blue, and.the background was a 
dull brown. Inside, the decorations, 
furnished by a Japanese importing 
company—which had also supplied the 
tables, chairs, and other furnishings— 
were tasteful and attractive. Eleanor 
had a cook at forty dollars a month 
and two waitresses at twenty-five dol- 
lars a month—each one of whom was 
relied upon to examine the trays as they 
left the kitchen and see that no detail 
of tastefulness in the arrangement of 
lacking 


room — progressed 


food wa 
S¢ lf a ed 

pressed upd: 
had 
ling must sit 
the personal charm of the 
charm both as to dress and to “lady- 
like” demeanor—résted the main chance 
of the success of the enterprise. She 
had been told that unless she were bet- 
than patron 
who came into the place, 
for nothing but failure, and in the be- 
lief that this advice 
it was—she had 
had intended upon new gowns. 


experiel e, tnat ne and no hire- 
at the desk, because upon 
cashier— 


ter dressed any woman 


she could hope 


was good -which 


spent more than, she 
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She had estimated that after a month 
the tea room ought to be earning thirty 
dollars a day gross, but at the end of 
the second week ‘its income was far 
from that. There had never, in fact, 
been a day when more than three tables 
were occupied at the same time. Busy 
shoppers came in and bought tea and 
toast, demanded rolls thrown in, and 
then sulked when Eleanor denied their 
request. The girl came to realize that 
the number of waspish, peckish, trivial, 
inconsequential women in this world 
far exceeded her original estimate, 
while as for the men who occasionally 
drifted in, they were impossible crea- 
tures, who seemed to think that she 
was a hireling, placed at her desk 
merely for the purpose of retaining 
their trade by smiling sweetly upon 
them and upon their silly attempts at 
flirtation, which Eleanor would not do. 

There were two days when she was 
compelled to remain in her room at 
the club with a sick headache—some- 
thing she had never known in her old 
life—while the tea room was left to run 
itself as it would. Thus lying, in her 
darkened room, iced towels wrapped 
about her throbbing head, she fever- 
ishly took account of stock. \ 

Where was she failing? Oh, some- 
where there was a flaw! She could fiot 
doubt it. The room was ideally located, 


and 


crowds of hoppers were con- 


r came in [f only she could 
aunt had 
Was it that 
Eleanor when 


es 
intly 
sO Tew eve 


talk 
given her 


to her 


up absolutely. 
she had lost 
she had learned definitely that Caleb 
Lowell and not her niece was to get 
that interest in the coal company? Ab- 


interest in 


surd thought! And yet, in the bitter- 
ness of her mind, Eleanor would fancy 
it so. And Trent! Through her mind 
there went singing and winging a sud- 
den pang of longing, a pang so sharp, 
so unexpected, that she sat bolt upright 
in her bed, forgetting her throbbing 
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head. If Robert Trent had only been 
Robert Pinkham! But he hadn’t been, 
and in his clever way he had deliber- 
ately made a fool of her before every 


one. Her eyes burned and she rubbed 


TO BE 


them drowsily, for sleep was beginning 
to claim her through sheer weariness. 
If only Aunt Julia could come to her! 
But she was another shattered hope. 
Eleanor fell asleep. 


CONCLUDED. 


PEEPS 


AN IDYL 


NDER the moon he comes, 
In velvet green arrayed, 
A Scaramoueh who strums 
His midnight serenade: 


“My lady is so sweet 
Upon her emerald throne, 
That moon and stars compete 
To make her all their own; 


“But she may pity me— 
Unworthy, ugly boor— 

Smile on the minstrelsy 
Of lowly troubadour.” 


Alas, his queen, most rare, 
Of ivory and gold, 

Lists with a languid air; 
Unto his wooing, cold. 


Of lovers winged she dreams, 
Born of the sun and dew, 

That dance o’er fields and streams, 
Alive with rainbow hue. 


But 


still her wooer 


twangs 


His hopeless rounds lay, 
Reiterating pangs 
That wear his heart away. 


At last, his monotone 
Wearies the queen to sleep; 

- His song becomes a groan— 
He makes a frenzied leap! 


Deep silence holds the pool, 
The lily’s petals close: 
The frog—he was a fool; 
* What else could one suppose? 
D. E. WHEELER. 
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O one knew whether her name 
N was really Bolton or not, but 
Bolton was the name she went 
by in that part of the town where she 
went by any name at all, and Bolton 
was supposedly the name of the last 
man she had been married to. That 
was the way people spoke of it—the 
last man she had been married to, as 
if marrying were, with her, a periodical 
ceremony. Some went so far as to in- 
sinuate that even the ceremony was a 
negligible affair, and the elder Mr. 
Deming scathingly denounced her 
abode as a “cuckoo’s nest.” 
“A damned 
raged at his 
and very pale, standing stiffly at a win- 


dow o! their ba helor hon 


sir!” he 
slender, 


cuckoo’s nest, 


son, handsome, 


e one bril- 
] | 


ne bird 


liant morning in O 


pushes another out of the nest! The 
only difference being,” he proceeded, 
“that it’s the old cock bird—— 
“Father!” Young Deming flashed a 
shocked and disgusted look into the 
older man’s angry countenance. 
“That’s what I said,” reiterated his 
father grimly. “A damned cuckoo’s 
nest! And what you, a supposedly de- 
cent and well-bred boy you 


” 


for boy 
are——”’ 
“I’m twenty-one, father,” interrupted 
his son with dignity. 
“Ass!” His father word 


spat the 


By Della Thompson Lutes 


“A Poet of the Wastebasket,” etc. 


contemptuously and raged about the 
room. “If you weren’t an you 
wouldn’t be running after that Jezebel 
over there! Cut her out, I tell you, and 
I'll raise your allowance, send you away 
from town——” 

“T can’t cut her out, father. 
been there too much.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me there's 
any trouble!” 

The older man stopped suddenly in 
his restless tramping and shot a dis- 
tressed and alarmed look at his son. 
The young man drew himself up with 
dignity. 

“No trouble,” he said coldly, “‘except 
that she has‘been kind to me—made me 

and comfortable, and I 
been there eat deal If I 


uddenly ( ise, n oht l ure 


ass, 


I—I’ve 


happy very 
have 
hould 
her reputation “3 
“Reputation! “Don’t | j 
young fool, that that woman hasn’t had 
a shred of reputation for ten years? 
That she.never had any? She 
“Father,” his son interrupted him 
firmly, “I can’t stand by and hear you 
besmirch a woman’s name in that way.” 
His father snorted and kicked a foot- 
stool across the room, but apparently 
considered any further use- 
less. “Mrs. Bolton is unfortunate.” A 
smothered groan from his father. “Her 
husband was a worse than worthless 


you know, you 


” 


argument 

















brute. She would get a divorce from 
him if she could, but the absurd laws 
of New York State forbid that. I 
would marry her if I could sy 

“Oh, Arthur, don’t be a fool!” There 
was beseeching agony in both words 
and look of the elder man. He was ac- 
tually aging with the moments. 

“If you call it being a fool to marry 
the woman who trusts you, loves you, 
understands you : 

His father crumpled into a big chair 
by the hearth.. His legs were flung out 
before him, twisted and inert, his arms 
hung limply. He closed his eyes to 
shut out the sight of the youth before 
him, in whose lean, pale face burned a 
light that the father could not bear. 
Arthur Deming’s mother was dead, and 
her son vivid a reincarnation 
of her glowing, spiritual beauty that he 
sometimes drove his father to despera- 








was SO 


tion. 





why, then I am a fool,” the 
boy continued, “for I should surely 
marry her at once if I could. I intend 
to do so as soon as it can be arranged. 
As it is si 

“As it is’—his father drew his legs 
together and stiffened to a sitting pos- 
ture—“I suppose you'll go on hanging 
around there until is 

“T shall go there,” his 
son broke in coldly, ‘‘until such time as 








continue to 


I have perfected my art and can take 


her aw She is afraid The neigh 
bors treat her unkindly She depends 
upon me and needs me. I am the only 


friend she has.” 

“Arthur”—the old man stood again, 
came close to his son, and spoke with 
deep earnestness—“don’t you know that 
you've damned her with 
words? When a woman has no friends 
among reason 
for it. 


your own 


her own sex, there’s a 
She’s done something to deserve 


condemnation.’ 


“They're jealous of her, father. 
She’s beautiful——” 
“Pah !” 
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“Father! If you keep on talking that 
way c 

“You'll leave, I suppose, and go there 
to live. That’d be about the next step 
in your asinine performance.” 

The idea seemed to take shape in the 
young man’s mind. The light in his 
eyes deepened, and his face paled. 

“If you can’t understand 

He turned and walked out of .the 
room, closing the door after him. If 
he had slammed it, perhaps the sense 
of finality that settled upon his father’s 
heart would have been less heavy, but 
he simply closed it, slowly and defi- 
nitely. 

The older man sat down and stared 
into the flames. He heard his son mov- 
ing about the room above.. He could 
follow the movements’ perfectly. He 
knew that his only child was prepar- 
ing to leave him. He knew that he had 
been tactless in handling this affair of 
“puppy love.” He knew the boy would 
find that all he had said, and more, 
was true, and would come to his senses, 
and that the wisest and safest thing 
was to shelter him through the running 
of the fever, to be on hand with the 
support of encouragement and experi- 
ence when he “came out of. it.” And 
yet he could not bring himself to go to 
the boy and try to patch it up. He 
wished with an aching heart, and for 
the millionth time, that the boy’s mother 
She could have handled 
hat highly strung, chivalrous 
temperament as he had never been able 





” 





were there. 


idealistic, 


to. 
3ut the boy’s mother was not there, 
and the boy was going. He was gone. 


Mrs. Bolten was one of those women 
who seem to have been‘created solely 
to minister to the physical comfort of 
man and animal. One might almost 
have said man and other animals, for, 
so far as she was concerned, men were 


mostly animal. 
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Flowers grew for her, too, as they 
would not for the most virtuous maid 
or matron. Let her pluck a’ slip from 
the scraggiest geranium and put it in 
a pot in her southern window, and it 
grew and blossomed with the same vig- 
orous abandon as her own girlhood 
and womanhood. Cats and dogs loved 
her, and the neighbors’ children stole 
into her kitchen on the days when 
cookies were baked. Hers was a per- 
sonality that bespoke comfort, and if 
her morals and principles had tallied 
with it, she would have been an hon- 
ored and cherished wife, the mother 
of a brood of adoring children, and a 
neighbor whose household recipes and 
advice would have been widely sought. 
As it was, her moral perspective was 
sadly askew, and the only reason that 
young Arthur Deming’s vision was 
blinded to this fact was that his was a 
nature diametrically opposed to hers. 
He possessed a sense of chivalry most 
unusual in the young men of his day 
and station, and not even two years at 
college—cut short against his father’s 
advice, and much to his father’s cha- 
grin, to take up the study of dramatic 
art—had dimmed or defeated it. 
Young Deming had a cherished and 
idealized vision of the lovely mother 
who had died when he was fifteen, leav- 
ing a dreamy lad to mourn himself to a 
When he had 


> 


shadow over her loss. 
begun to look upon the. world again, he 
had invested every woman with the 
spiritual mantle of his mother, and be- 
lieved all women angels because’ she 
was one. 

His visionary nature had brought 
with it a legacy of loneliness and long- 
ing for the sympathy of woman, and 
as an ill fate would have it, Mrs. Bolton 
was the first who had seemed to under- 
stand his hungry heart. If he had but 
known it, her understanding went no 
farther or deeper than those demands 
of the physical nature which a mother’s 
love and care would have satisfied, 





Ce 
added to those other demands and cra 
ings which come with the later years. 

In the school of dramatic art where 
Arthur Deming was conscientiously en- 
deavoring .to develop a very real and 
genuine talent, Mrs. Bolton held the 
position of costumer; that is, she 
mended and concocted such costumes 
as were used. She was, of course, as 
such women often are, something of an 
artist herself. Far from being a fas- 
tidious housekeeper, she was an excel- 
lent home maker. Her rooms were com- 
fortable and attractive. There was a 
wide lounge, luxurious with pillows 
that her own handg had made. There 
were easy-chairs, footstools, shaded 
lamps, and flowers. The furnishings 
of her home were simple and very plain, 
for her own earnings were light and, 
it would appear, the late Mr. Bolton 
had not been a gentleman of means, 
Her fingers, however, were dexterous 
and had the artist’s twist, so that all 
she touched bloomed, even to the ar- 
dent natures of the men who warmed 
themselves at her hearth. 

If the mainspring of woman’s na- 
ture—her moral equilibrium—had not 
been warped, she would have possessed 
that priceless combination which, ac- 
cording to Balzac, makes a perfect wife 
—the qualities of the mistress and of 
the mother. As it was, she had not 
the stamina to withstand the attrac- 
tions of promiscuity 

Young Arthur ‘Deming, his years out- 
numbering the sophistication of his soul 
by far, left his father’s roof without 
another look into that sunlit room 
where a gray and stricken man slumped 
miserably before a dying fire. He took 
his bag and a few other possessions to 
an apartment house near the school, 
and proceeded to Mrs. Bolton’s home 
to acquaint her with his fortunes. 

She met him, as he had been per- 
fectly sure she would, with outstretched 
arms and limpid brown eyes not unlike 


in expression those of some friendly 
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animal. Arthur fell into her arms as 
a child falls into the lap of its mother 
after a hurt. If he could only have 
known it, it was the maternal in her 
that, so far, appealed to him—the deep 
bosom, wide hips, and placid ~* smile, 
rather than the subtler fascinations of 
the mistress which would have their 
turn later. Tears from the hurt of his 
heart stung his eyes as she led him to 
the wide sofa and, sitting beside him, 
drew his head to the comforting hollow 
of her arm. She cuddled and soothed 
and healed the and wounded 
spirit, made him a cup of delicious cof- 


bruised 
fee, and fed him with her own hands. 
Then, when he was quite himself again, 
a stern-faced, 

creature who looked at her with the de- 
a dog, she tried to send him 





grateful-eyed young 


votion of 

home. 
Mrs. Bolton was not altogether a bad 

means. Her type is 


woman, by any 


never all bad; it simply lacks a certain 
moral strength. She was very sincere 
in her efforts to effect a reconciliation 


between father and son, even urging a 
severance of the relations between her- 
self and Arthur, said relations not be- 
ing as yet particularly satisfactory to 
her amorous nature, by reason of Ar- 


thur’s reluctant and chivalrous soul. 
She liked the youth, was even quite 
fond of him, but her wanton heart 
knew that there was always another 
ind the corner, and, in this 

f perhaps more inpetu 

ous disposition. She also knew that it 
would be a sin and a shame for him to 


sacrifice home, art, and reputation for 
her sake, since she knew very well that 
she had it not in her to be faithful to 
one long. She was genuinely 
for the broken old man 
whom Arthur so pathetically portrayed. 
As for her own reputation, that fair 
a gallant and foolish 


man 


SOrry, too, 


which 


name for 


youth had left his home and only par- 
ent and for which he was ready to sac- 
Bolton was well 





future, Mrs. 
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aware that it was now beyond redemp- 
tion, and the fact did not worry her. 

She argued zealously in behalf of 
Arthur’s .salvation. Her seeming im- 
molation, however, was as good a tool 
as she could have used, had she been a 
deeper woman, to hold him to her side. 
Arthur was adamant. Would he de- 
sert a true and loving woman who was, 
herself, ready to suffer the sacrifice 
of every tender emotion for his sake, 
for a father who had insulted, misun- 
derstood him, and Delicately -he 
refrained from relating in further de- 
tail the argument that had severed their 
relations. No, he would not go home 
—not to the end of eternity! He would 
take a position that only yesterday had 
been offered him; an inferior position, 
true, and one that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would not have consid- 
ered, particularly since there were but 
a few more months at the school. But 
these were not ordinary circumstances, 
It was a step, at least, and, between 
endearments, he assured her that he 
could then take her away. She could 
get her in another State and 
they would marry. And so, his foolish, 
beautiful eyes glowing with the light of 
honorable intent, he portrayed a rosy 
outcome of this troublous and tragic 
present. 





divorce 


Mrs. Bolton’s innate weakness, her 
inability to cope with present tempta- 
tion, soon silenced the arguments of her 
better T iture I d the lrifted into a 
relation that became the scandal of Ar- 
+} -? ~r1 nt 7, | h ‘lin , £ 
thurs acquaintance and the climax of 


his father’s bitterness. 

The salary that Arthur got would not 
admit of the talked-of departure, if, 
indeed, Mrs. Bolton’s lazy nature would 
have considered such a change, and so 
After 
late performances there were later sup- 
pers. Arthur must be .cuddled and 
petted and made to lie on the wide 
lounge to rest, until, almost before he 
it himself, he was spending the 


her home became his refuge. 


knew 
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greater part of his days—and nights— 
at Mrs. Bolton’s home, and the matter 
of their relation was established. Then 
the elder Deming packed his household 
goods and moved away from the home 
of his youth, the home where he had 
brought his bride, where his son had 
been born. 

The natural and logical end of the 
episode followed within a few months. 
Arthur reached Mrs. Bolton’s house 
unexpectedly early one night in May. 
A-heavy cold had disabled his voice, 
and a substitute for him had been 
found. As he let himself in with his 
own latchkey, wondering somewhat at 
the dimness of the lights within, a man 
came stealthily down the stairs. One 
quick, startled look into his face showed 
to Arthur a blurred and reddened eye 
and full, blowzy cheeks, and a_ hot 
breath tainted with liquor swept sick- 
eningly into his nostrils. Arthur re- 
coiled as from some repulsive contact, 
and then tore his way furiously into 
the house. His was the one-man-for- 
one-woman nature, and he had no for- 
giveness for promiscuity. Here was 
the woman for whom he had sacrificed 
home, deserted father, forfeited his fu- 
ture, deceiving him, betraying him! 

As he pushed past the intruder to 
face a rather disheveled and dismayed 
woman, his father’s words returned to 
him: “A nest, sir! 
One bird pushes another 


knew that he 


cuckoo’s 
out of the 
shed 


damned 
nest!” He was pu 
out of the 
return. 

He did 
thing was too palpable. 
been right. 
stomach while he packed his belong- 
ings, and hardly listened to the bab- 
bling excuses, the weak subterfuges 
poured into his ear. As for any fare- 
well, any caress for the woman still 
warm from the of that re- 
pulsive creature at the door—his soul 
recoiled with disgust. 


nest, that he cé uld never 


accuse her. The 
His father had 


not even 


embrace 


He felt a little sick at the- 
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With hardly a word, he left the hoy 
in which he had laid down the clea 
sacrifice of youth, turned his back oj 
the cuckoo’s nest, and left the town, 
He did not know where his father had 
gone, and would not have sought him 
if he had. He had no reason to he 
lieve that a justly irate parent. would 
receive a penitent prodigal, and he 
would not sue. 

Within the year, a child was born 
to Mrs. Bolton—a girl. The cuckoo 
that had crowded Arthur Deming out 
denied the parentage and shortly gave 
way to another bird of the sdme 
feather. So Mrs. Bolton raised her 
eldest daughter with a promiscuous 
brood fathered by an always shifting 
succession, one shoving another out 
even as Arthur Deming had _ perhaps 
crowded out the man before him and 
had himself given way to the next man 
around the corner. 

The brood was a noisy and a dirty 
one. Mrs. Bolton, as the years anda 
growing succession of “losses” fell 
upon her, deteriorated in persona’ ap- 
pearance and in all her domestic af- 
fairs. She grew slatternly. The wide, 
maternal hips became fat and sloppy, 
the deep bosom was but a protruber- 
ance, and a double chin portrayed an 
ever-increasing laxity of purpose. 

The children ran wild—all except the 
eldest She different. 


daughter was 


She kept her own person dainty and 
attempts 
other 
stuck to her 


ean, and she made valiant 
both 
children presentable. 
school work regularly and_ eagerly, 
while the others came and went at the 
wind’s will. She cared for her mother 
with a lofty and chivalrous devotion 
that won for her the bewildered regard 
of the neighbors, particularly as, in the 
years of her daughter’s young girlhood, 
that mother took a rather more head- 
long spurt on the downhill road than 
she had heretofore pursued. There 
was no doubt but that the limpid brown 


to make the house and the 


She 
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eves were dulled by liquor, or that the 
unsteadiness of her gait was more often 
due to some bacchantic revel than to 
attacks of rheumatism and dizziness, as 
explained by her daughter, passionately 
on the defensive. 

Huldah, her mother had named her, 
the name of some favorite heroine from 
one of her loved novels—it would be 
superfluous to mention that Mrs. Bolton 
had been addicted from her childhood 
to novels of a certain type—and a 
name, that, after all, seerned to fit the 
girl’s peculiar nature. She was re- 
served to a degree, lofty in ideals, and 

ulous in honorable intent. 
Hul- 
but 


significance to the 


ighbors all agreed that 


fferent from the others, 

no great 
fact. It was simply that she had not 
yet reached the would 
“break Always they were watch- 


ing for her to “break out.” 


o 1 
where she 


age 


out.” 


“She can’t amount to anything,” they 
“You wouldn’t. expect her to, 
thing like that for a mother and 
father. She’s 


said. 
with 
nobody kn 
bound to break 

never 
walked her little 
her eighteenth year, and 
ishment of all who had predicted her 
downfall, was 


} 


with 


ws who fora 
loose before long.” 
did. Straightly 


way through life to 


she 
to the aston- 


ready to be graduated 
her class, a lovely, winsome girl 
t looked at you tl 


1e 


} uld be, and with a 
ner so reserved, a dignity so serene and 
pronounced, that none dared penetrate 
the cloak she chose to draw about her. 

“The most brilliant one of them all,” 
The 


wonderful ability, if not ac- 


said her teachers, “and dramatic! 


child has 


1f them even went so far as 


for her and to say 


a future 


iad genius. At any rate, she 


was a brilliant performer in all the 
schaol theatricals, -and was given the 
most prominent part in the play which 
was the grand climax of the senior 
year. 

Now it happened that Arthur Dem- 
ing was playing in a neighboring city 
and, between engagements, had a night 
off, which he suddenly decided to spend 
in visiting the city of his youth. It 
was the first time he had set foot therein 
since the day of his tragical departure, 
and he sought neither friend nor ac- 
quaintance, but made a solitary pilgrim- 
the neighborhood of his old 
home, and refurned to his hotel de- 
pressed in spirit and regretful of this 


age to 


foolish adventure. ' 

The hotel that he had chosen hap- 
pened to be near the small theater 
where the graduating exercises in which 
Huldah Boiton was to play the leading 
part were held, and, too tired and de- 
pressed to: seek any particular attrac- 
tion, Arthur Deming dropped in and 
took a He was intensely sorry 
that he had yielded to the whim to re- 
visit these scenes of his youth, and, in 
order to lift his fallen spirits, he turned 
his thoughts back to the 
charming and happy home that was 


seat. 


resolutely 


now his. 
He had 


woman to share 


to ask a 
ch his ideal- 


not found it easy 
a life wh 

izing soul considered besmirched. He 
woman’s 


ersonal 


had not e\ 


et Ellsworth. She was 


ra 
va 


a lovely girl with something of the same 


deep-bosomed, wide-browed beauty that 
had attracted him in Mrs. Bolton. Hers 
was the beauty of refinement, however, 
of long lines of cultured ancestry, of 
pure-souled and clean-bodied forbears. 
narrow or 


She was by no means of the 


prudish type, but you would neverthe- 
less know that any suggestion of laxity 


would be as foreign and repulsive to 
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her as to the most puritanic of her an- 
cestors. 

They loved one another from the 
first. From the first, too, Arthur knew 
that when he asked her to marry him 
—if he could ever so presume—he must 
tell her about that other experience, so 
different from this that the very 
thought of it brought floods of shame 
to his cheek. . So strange, however, are 
the impulses of love that all of a sud- 
den he found, one white-and-silvery 
moonlight night of late summer, that 
he had declared himself, and that she 
had, trustingly and lovingly, accepted 
him as her betrothed. Then he made 
the effort to tell her. He halted and 
stammered over something she must 
know. But Margaret, once she found 
that there was nothing in this mys- 
terious past which need separate them 
now, wanted to hear no more. 

“T love you, Arthur,” she said sim- 
ply, “and I should go on loving you 
just the same, no matter what there has 
been in your past years. You might tell 
me something that would make me 
sorry, pain me even, but so long as it 
couldn’t change my love for you, and 
absolutely needn't separate us now, why 
should I be grieved or pained? Let 
whatever it was go back to that past 
from which you're trying to recall it, 
and forget it.” 

And so, after an ugly night and day 





of struggle, of anguished determination 
to go away forever from her clean pres- 
ence, with an alternating understanding 
ef the suffering this would bring her, 
he abode by her decision and they were 
married. Then indeed, in the great 
happiness that came to them, he forgot 
Mrs. Bolton, and the specter of that 
unhappy episode faded into the dim 
past until the night when he roused 
from his introspective dreams to watch 
Huldah Bolton holding an audience 
breathless by her brilliant and utterly 
charming performance. 

Arthur Deming was at once carried 








away by the young girl’s acting, 
hastily whispered to the woman sitting 
next him, asking her name. : 

“Huldah Bolton,” replied the woman, 

Through a mist of miserable mem- 
ories, he watched the girl’s remarkable 
performance. Then he turned again to 
the stranger at his side. 

“Do you know her?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the woman wonder- 
ingly, “as well as any one does, per- 
haps. She’s a shy little thing and sticks 
pretty close to home—miserable place, 
though. But I’ve been with my girl to 
the rehearsals That’s my girl, the 
one in pink. She’s younger than Hul- 
dah. Huldah’s eighteen.” 

Arthur’s eyes turned perfunctorily to 
the designated figure, and back again 
to the other girl in her old-fashioned 
gown. 

After the last curtain, Arthur, his 
never colorful face whiter than usual, 
found his way to where the young ac- 
tors were holding a little reception be- 
hind the stage. 

He went at once to Huldah, who was 
standing at one side, alone, flushed, her 
eyes shining, but whether with happi- 
ness or tears, he, quick to detect human 
emotions, was not prepared to say. She 
was watching the proud and happy 
greetings of parents, the exchange of 
compliments, receiving those that came 
to her with a little air of reserved dig- 
nity that was becoming to her slim, girl 
ish beauty. In the midst of other emo- 
tions, Arthur wondered if she were se- 
cretly grieving because there was no 
proud parent there to glow with hap+ 
piness over her performance. He 
stepped up to her and held out a hand. 

“T was one of your spellbound audi- 
ence,” he said in that charming manner 
which had made him the idol of a whole 
country. “I want to congratulate you 
upon some very real acting.” 

The girl flushed with pleasure, and 
her repressed lips broke into a smile 
that shot a shaft of pain to the heart 
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of the man. It reminded him suddenly 
and poignantly of the way his mother 
had smiled. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. “I 
love it.” 

“Are you planning to take any special 
training? To go in for the thing seri- 
ously?” His throat was dry and hot, 
and he framed his sentences nervously, 

The girl looked up at him, her eyes 
suddenly filling with tears. 

“Oh, if you knew how I want to! 
she breathed. “It’s the dream of my 
life!” 

“Will you come to the Hotel Breton 


nine ?” 


to-morrow morning at asked 
Arthur impulsively. “I’d rather not 
give you my name now, buf you may 
trust mi [ shall look for you in the 


lobby at nine.” He bade her good night 
and turned swiftly away. 


That Arthur 


some mental calculations. 


night Deming made 
That the girl 
had 


mind. 


become a 
She 


was his own daughter 


definite fact in his was 
eighteen. It was eighteen years since 
— He turned away from framing 
the unhappy affair in words. Besides, 
she was an exact replica of him at her 
It was the picture of himself, the 


age. 


life-size painting that had hung in his 


father’s house and now hung in his 

own, that he had seen when she had 

me upon the stage. He had a 

dau that the appalling fact. 

Ar { ; it altogether ippalling 
on and an excitemen 

getner new, a strange and eager desire 


for morning and the hour of nine to 
arrive. But, having a daughter, and a 
daughter with evident 
nate culture, and no small amount of 
his own wonderful talent, what was he 
to do about it? 

rt 


refinement, in- 


of both his life and Margaret’s th: 
their union had been childless. He 


ventured to 


s the one great regret and grief 
if 


had 


the adoption of a 


sugge 


t 
t 
I 


line in 


child to make 


suns 


their empty 
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home, but always Margaret had held 
off “just a little longer.” 

“T want your child, Arthur,” she had 
said. “It isn’t only that I want a child, 
but yours—ours, a part of both of us. 
That would be the wonder of it.” 

All this he thought of that night in 
his hotel bedroom after the play. He 
had never been able to give Margaret 
the child she hungered for, but here 
was his daughter, the reincarnation of 
his own youth, a girl flower just burst- 
ing into bloom. He got up and walked 
about the room, slipping the curtain of 
his window to the top and staring out 
upon the lights of the town, which he 
did not see. 

His daughter! Product of his vigor- 
did 


breast had 


ous, uncontaminated youth! He 
not consider whose 
nourished the seed which he, cursory 
bird of the hour, had bred, but took 
unto himself all the credit. The won- 
der of it grew upon him by the moment, 
Once he, with God, had had the power 
and he had created! He 
glowed with pride at the thought, and 


even 


to create, 


waves of exultation 


warm swept over 
him. He could not stand still, but 
walked restlessly about, moving things 
on his dressing table, opening and 


closing a book, then returning to the 
windows to stare again, unseeing, out 
] 


upon the blinking midnight lights. 


\ benevolent and beaming moon 
smiled at hin from ; the tops of 
< e Weel V. He 
turned and snapped off the light, and 


he broad ledge, 


did so at the sudden re- 


then went back to 
smiling as he 
membrance of a childish tradition that 
people sometimes went mad when the 
moon full. He wondered 
whimsically if he were not a little mad 
himself at this marvelous thing that had 


was at its 


happened to him. For now, as never 
before, he felt himself a man He real- 
terribly the “men- 


ized to the full how 


tal cancer” had eaten in—the chagrin, 
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the defeat, ‘the shame of not having 
played his part in the world of men. 
And now he could lift up his head. He, 
too, was a man. 

A cloud drifted across the moon, and 
with a little chill he thought of Mar- 
garet. He must tell Margaret now the 
story that she had put aside so many 
years ago. But she would understand. 
He could trust Margaret to understand. 
And the man had so proven himself 
to her that she would forgive the youth. 
And then he would tell her of his 
daughter, their daughter, for they 
would take the girl away from her 
baneful surroundings, -educate her, 
watch her flower and blossom. She 
would bring music and sunshine and 
laughter into their home. 

Suddenly he realized how very silent 
and drab that home had been, and with 
a pang of compunction he wondered 
how Margaret had endured it. But 
now she would have youth and joy 
with her, Ais youth and his foy. It was 
as if he would go back to her holding 
a precious gift in his hands. What her 
woman heart would think of the other 
woman’s part in it never entered his 
mind. He was sure of Margaret, so 
sure that finally he lay down upon his 
pillow with a happy smile upon his lips, 
hoping to dream away the hours that 
must elapse before she came and he 
could take her away 

He woke early, and lay for a mo 


ment wondering vaguely why he felt 
such as he 
Then 


he remembered and sprang from bed, 


an excitement in his veins 


had not experienced for years. 


eager and thrilling. She was coming 
at nine—it was now but seven—or was 
it he that was coming, his own youth 
coming back to him? As he bathed 
and dressed, with exceeding and punc- 
tilious care, he thought of many things. 
His father, for one. He could under- 
stand now, as never before, the anguish 
his father had felt when he had seen 
his son going out to- 


Then his mother. She was like hi 
mother, for he was like his mother, and 
she was like him. This latter was so” 
obvious that they would need to go far 
from old associations, old acquaintances 
and friends, and make a new home, 
But Margaret would do that. He could 
trust Margaret. 

His thoughts returned to the girl and 
he wondered how he should tell her, 
for he had decided at once that he 
would do that. She was old enough to 
understand, partly, at any rate, and she 
would have seen enough and _ heard 
enough to be glad of this to fasten to, 
She would be glad, poor little girl, to 
know that her father, at least, had been 
clean and true in intention 

Her father! His mind _ stopped 
working at that and simply revolved 
around and around the words. He was 
fastening his necktie before the mirror 
when those words came to him, and he 
rested his hands on the bureau and 
leaned forward, studying his own face 
intently. He had given her those eyes 
that he had looked into the night before 
—his own eyes in another face. The 
wonder of that stifled him, and he went 
to the window to let the sweet fresh- 
ness of the June morning cool and 
steady him. 

When he was dressed and ready, it 
was not yet eight o’clock, but he went 
to breakfast in order to take no chances 
on being late when she came. He could 
not eat, however, for suddenly the fear 
assailed him that she might not come. 
Suppose she should have described him 
so accurately that her mother had be- 
come suspicious and would not let her 
come. Or suppose—the thought sick- 
ened him, and he rose from the table— 
suppose her mother should come with 
her. She was a curious creature. If 
the child told her that a strange man 
had asked her to come to his hotel 

He had not before thought of that 
irregularity, or that the questionable- 
ness of his intent might enter the girl's 
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mind. Now it was perfectly obvious 
to him that she would be fearful, that 
she would suspect him of duplicity. He 
was suddenly certain that she would 
not come, and his mind went off to a 
hundred cunning and utterly -impossi- 
ble schemes for getting her to see him. 
Nevertheless, while the harassed and 
tormented mind vexed itself sore, his 
feet led him unerringly to a sheltered 
seat of observation near the door by 
which she would enter if came. 
There was yet half an hour to wait, 
and he tried to read. He told himself 
that she would not come and that he 
might well kill the hour and a half 
before his train. But he could not read, 

Ided the paper and tried to 

people, but, instead, watched 


she 


the cl 
\t ten minutes: to nine he could no 
longer sit still, and got up and went to 
would not be a fool, he 
He would pack his bag 
and go to the station. But after he 
had thre a hairbrush and collar to- 
gether into the bag, he went, refusing 
to listen to his own reasoning, back to 
the lobb: ‘ 
The clock pointed to nine, and yet 
he pre tended not to look at it. He went 
the news stand and, with his back 
time 


his room. He 
told himself. 


to the door, studied a 
realizing that the clerk 
; anything 


lial 


there w as 


is standi 

ned, pe ised for flight 
rway. 
He went to her and took her hand, 
would that of a child, and led 


a little writing room near by. 


you 
her to 
Here were a desk, a couple of chairs, 
The girl looked about 
shyly, obviously a stranger to such sur- 
down with 
upon the 


and some palms. 
roundings, but sat uncon- 
and 
tl ir placed for her. 
hardly 


grace ease chair 


whether to ex- 


furious 


knew 


Inwardly he was 


at the emotion that overwhelmed him 
and threatened to deprive him of 
speech. “I was afraid you might think 
it strange zi 

“Mother did.” The girl lifted her 
head with a little gesture of protective 
defiance that instantly transported the 
memory of the man back to that sunlit 
October day when his own young head 
had up in defense of the same 
woman. “Mother would have come 
with me if she had not been— ill.” 

His eyes dropped before the light 
that glowed in hers, and he saw her, 
not as she sat there before him, but as 
himself standing defiantly before his 
father. He knew, too, that the slovenly, 
careless woman had had no thought of 
her daughter’s protection, but he did 
not know that the mother had still been 
sleeping off the heavy stupor of her 
usual night’s debauch when the daugh- 
ter had stolen away. 

“My name is Wilber,” he said—it 
was his middle name and he had early 
decided to give her only that—‘and I 
was so impressed with your work that 
I wanted to talk with you.” 

Inwardly he was chafing at this 
prefatory play. He wanted to get at 
the real matter. But she sat so still, 
so shy and childish, and fet with so 
impregnable a cloak of dignity about 
the way to her heart 
f must 


gone 


her, that he } 
and to story 
a now 
that y ve rraduated | you you 
like to go away—to school, 
to study the art you seem so fond of ?” 

Her eyes had widened, and a quick 
light spread over her face, but her lips 
tightened in a way that struck chill to 
Arthur’s heart. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” She clasped her small 
“T would give the world 


” 


to c llege, 


hands eagerly. 
to go, but— 
“But what?” He 
now, thinking how 
in a few moments to place in her hands 


could smile at her 


sweet it would be 
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the gift that she would give the world 
for. 

“My mother—she—needs 
couldn’t leave my mother.” 

Arthur felt a quick rush of anger, 
and again he was back in that sunlit 
reom of many years ago, only now he 
was not the defiant youth, but the des- 
perate and exasperated father. He did 
not like the line of her lips or the way 
her eyes looked back into his. There 
Was an uncanny sense about it, as if he 
were arguing with himself and saw the 
uselessness of it before he began. 

“But there are others, are there not? 
Isn’t there some one else to care for 
your mother—if you go?” 

He was shaken and appalled at the 
mingled look of fear and defiance that 
came into her face. It was not difficult 
to read that the thought of those 
“others” was one that dismayed her. 

“T can’t go,” she repeated, drooping 
her head until he could see only the 
flushed cheeks. “If I could study here 

Mother thought perhaps I could 
get some work in the dramatic school 
here——” 

The man to whom she was talking 
jumped up abruptly and walked hastily 
back and forth across the little room. 
A page came to the door and looked in, 
calling a name, and Arthur went and 
stood before her. 

“You ought to get 
that,” he said brusquely, 


me. 


away from all 


and, as he 
spoke, he had again that odd 
being not himself, but his father. “It’s 
He had difficulty in refraining 

from adding, “nothing but a damned 
cuckoo’s nest,” but a glance into her 
set young face, pale now and startled, 
but obviously on the defensive, checked 
him. “You ought to have your chance,” 
he added lamely, and turned away again 
to sit in the chair by the desk. The 
thing was not going well. He picked 
up a penholder and was surprised to 
have it snap in his hand. 
“If I could get into 


sense of 


the dramatic 


” timidly she ventured to ree 
The man” 


school 
peat, but it had an ill effect. 
moved irritably in his chair. 

“Suppose I give you a better chance 
than that,” he said, determining grimly 
to come at once, and roughly, to the 
point. “Suppose my wife and I take 
you entirely away from that—give you 
a home, education 

“But my mother!’ The flush had 
come to her cheeks again, and her eyes 
glowed, but the voice was very firm 
and the lips very straight. “My mother 
is—ill D 

Arthur got up and walked about 
again restlessly. Was that—Jezebel— 
going to demand the sacrifice of an- 
other clean life? She should 
not! 

“But is it’—he was going to probe 
now, an ugly stab—‘‘is it just the place 
—there—for a young girl like you?” 

The girl rose slowly from her chair, 
and the artist soul of the man exulted 
over the splendid poise and majesty 
of her movements. 

“It is—my mother’s home,” she said 
simply, but, he felt, definitely, “and I 
must go back.” 

Now, as she turned, he knew how 
his father’s heart had been pierced on 
that October day when he, the son, had 
turned his back and left. Already he 
loved this child with all the pent-up 

His arms 
He longed 
nature to 


young, 


’ 


passion of his paternal heart. 
ached and yearned “for her. 
with all the 
hold her head upon his shoulder, to see 
her smile into his hear her 
say, “Father.”” And she was going. The 
slim, poorly clad little figure was at the 
door. 

“Come here!” he called. 
ment, Huldah!” 

The girl turned, surprised that he 
knew her name. 

“I—I can’t let you go,” he said, his 
voice rough and shaken. “I—I want 
to help you. I am an actor myself x 

“Oh, are you?” A brilliant, flashing 


intensity of his 


eyes, to 


“Just a mo- 
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smile broke up the rather somber 
beauty of her little face, and she came 
swiftly toward him. “My father was 
an actor, too!” 

Arthur looked at her, stunned and 
white. What did she know about her 
father? Considerable, apparently, as 
she proceeded to show, clasping and un- 
clasping her nervous hands with little 
dramatic gestures. 

“My father was a splendid actor. He 
died, you see.” 

Arthur sat weakly down by the desk 
and simply looked at her. 

“He died when I was a very tiny 
baby, almost before I was born, and it 
broke my mother’s heart. She has been 
—she hasn’t been—she’s never been— 
quite herself since. She’s told me— 
nothing seemed of any use. She didn’t 
care—for anything. But J did.” The 
beautiful little head went up proudly. 
“T have always cared tremendously, just 
because I had a father like that. And 
I’ve tried—oh, how I’ve tried”—she 
clasped her thin, exquisite hands to her 
breast—‘‘to be what he’d like me to be!” 

Arthur Deming had slumped in his 
chair, his legs flung out stiffly, his arms 
hanging limply. His eyes looked at her 
hungrily, despairingly. In his mind the 
thought was whirling over and over, 
round and round, “She is mine! She 
i it, meeting 
other, “But 


and, 
turn, 
not 


mine I” 


combating 
that 


me!” 


very was 


for me, for 
‘l have his here.’ She 


DI ed ( loser 


picture 
hushed 


“W ould 


and spoke in a 
tone, as of something sacred. 
you like to see it?” 

She pulled a locket from her bosom 
as she spoke, a locket that Arthur in- 


cax-———_ 4} 
rrr 


stantly recognized as one he had given 
Mrs. Bolton, one that had been his 
mother’s. She opened it gently and 
displayed before his despairing eyes a 
small picture of himself as he had been 
in youth, a face so like the flower face 
of the girl before him in every contour 
and line that he was startled and fasci- 
nated and thrilled anew. 

“Tf he had lived,” said the girl ten- 
derly, replacing the locket, “everything . 
would have been right. My mother 
would not have lost heart, and I—I 
might have been—like other girls.” A 
sob caught the words, and a wave of 
bitterness, the first she had shown, 
swept her face. 

“If you would come to us- 

Arthur drew himself together and _ 
spoke feebly. Even his dulled and shat- 
tered mind could grasp the fact that 
an idolized and revered father, dead, 
left no place for a living father, strange 
and unknown. 

“No, thank you.” She held out a 
slender little hand, which he grasped 
in both of his. “I can’t leave my 
mother.” Then, as her eyes swept his 
face, a wondering, startled look came 
into them. ‘“Why—you look like him, 
except that you are so—so much older.” 

Older! Yes, a thousand years older 
than he had that gay, glad 
morning. 

“And 

for 
very hard to 

He could not move to walk with her 
to the door, as, with all heart he 
longed to do. He could not even say 
good-by. He could only stand there 
dumbly and watch her go. 


” 


been 


go. Thank 
about it. I 


do something.” 


must you 


shall 


now I 
for thinking 


try 


his 
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I WANT TO FALL IN LOVE WITH A 
GREAT—STRONG—MAN! 
By Gelett Burgess 
'M tired of the Willie boys, 
The sentimental, silly boys; 

I want to have a love affair on quite a different plan; 
I want a bliss ecstatic 
In a manner quite emphatic ; 

I want to fall in love with a great—strong—man! 











CHORUS: 

I want to fall in love with a great—strong—man! 

I want to have the maddest time since first the world began. 
I want to have a master 
\Who will make my heart beat faster; 

I want to fall in love with a great—strong—man! 





I could stand a lot of loving from a great—strong—man! 


I am sick of flirts at dances 
And such frjvolous romances ; 
I do not care to dally with another “also ran ;” 
[ am crazy for the rapture 
Of a wild, exciting capture; 
I want to fall in love with a great—strong—man! 











CHORUS: 

I want to fall in love with a great—strong—man! 

The soft and sissy silly ones from now I’m going to ban; 
[ want a man whose ardor 
Will make my heart beat harder ; 

T want to fall in love with a great—strong—man! 


I could give my soul in worship of a great—strong—man! 


1 the tea-and-sandwich biters, 
I want to fall in love with a 


o 
> 


reat—strong—man! 


CHORUS: 
I want to fall in love with a great—strong—man! 
And that’s why I am army mad, a furious soldier fan! 
No more I’m going to trifle; 
But a man who holds a rifle 
I want to fall in love with—a great—strong—man |! 





Any man who wears a uniform’s a—great—strong—man ! 























“Her Feet Beneath Her 
Petticoat” — 


By F. E. Bailey 


Il].—Her Absolute Discretion 


AURELTINE, standing on the 
. shaggy lawn behind the Grants’ 
house, watched Elsie Grant, five 
years a wife, cope, or attempt to cope, 
with her four children. To Laureltine, 
neat linen suit, whose short skirt 
exhibited the most beautiful legs in the 
world, the picture told a story. Laurel- 
tine knew that her legs must soon dis- 
appear forever, seeing that her six- 
teenth birthday approached; the 
thought and the picture combined threw 
a shadow upon her perfect face and 
clouded her violet eyes. 

“This,” a little malicious voice whis- 
pered to her soul, “is marriage. How 
like the look of it?” 
1e shook herself impercep- 
nd spoke. 
u take the baby, Elsie. He can’t 

so he’s the least exhausting. 

the rest don’t commit sui- 


cde vi u 


seems to 


Her 
a gar- 
astated by her young as by a 

f locusts; over Laureltine, pret- 
Fesale] , . ° or ] T lf 
aultlessly turned out; over herself, 


tten 


] } 
signed 


ndered round the untidy 


doomed to cheap clothes, weariness, 
everlasting struggle. To her, also, a 
little malicious voice whispered: 

Is it worth 1 


" >? 


“This is marriage. 
Round the corner of the house came 
Grant,-M. R.. 6. P.: L. RK. G 8. 
He strolled lawn light- 


riubert 


across the 


heartedly enough, dangling a binaural 
stethoscope in his hand. 

afternoon, Laureltine,” he 
said, raising his soft hat. “Elsie dear, 
I have healed all my sick. Is there any 
tea going? Shall I command them to 
bring it?” 

Elsie got up and her 
husband, who was looking at Laurel- 
tine with grateful satisfaction. He 
liked pretty, well-dressed girls. His 
gentle good humor. rather annoyed 
Elsie. 

“Oh, all right. 
Mary’s out for the 
cook’s up to her ears.” 

Hubert watched her move 
a spirit of tired doggedness, with a 
half-deprecating smile. The smile 
meant that he was‘sorry not to be bet- 
ter off, but he couldn’t help it, and he 
didn’t understand getting tea, and why 
worry? He was tall, good looking in 


fashion, with a lit- 


” 


*“(Jood 


stood beside 


I'll go and 
afternoon, 


see. 
and 


away in 


rather feminine 


’ , 
( ped mustache and slightly 


“Aren't 
lazily to “Their 
cuse would be if they were as beautiful 
as you are.” 

“Well, they’re yours, all,” 
enunciated Laureltine’s clear 
tones. “You can’t just shelve them by 
saying they’re a nuisance—at least, you 
can, but Elsie can’t.” 

“\Woman, my dear Laureltine, has 
been endued by nature with the neces- 
sary patience, and the care of her young 


said 


only ex- 


k ds a nuisances he 


Laureltine 


after 
cool, 
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is attractive to her. Man’s part lies else- 
where, making provision for mother 
and child. You're trying to set your- 
self up against the faculty!” 

“Elsie looks half dead. I s’pose that’s 
natural, too?” inquired Laureltine, with 
Ama- 
teur nursery-maiding had also soured 


the pitiless scorn of her years. 


even her sunny nature. 

“Behold how this girl seeketh a quar- 
rel with me! _ Elsie kids—all 
women do, thank God!’ said the doctor 
piously, and moved off to carry a tray 
for his wife. 

“Now come and have tea with me,” 
when the doc- 
“Vou 

and 
must, 


lov es 


pleaded Laureltine later, 
tor had departed to his surgery 
shall be still, 
rest You 


quite quiet and 


simply and _ stodge. 
Elsie.” 

“Thanks awfully. I'll try, but it’s 
very difficult,” Elsie. “A 
doctor’s wife’s always on duty, you 
know, and | can’t trust the servants.” 
very 


explained 


Laureltine wandered home 
thoughtfully. 

“Mother,” at last, “do you 
think Hubert Grant’s good to Elsie?” 

“T s’pose he is. I’m afraid they’re 
rather hard up, though.” 

“Would you like father to be that 


sort of good to us next time he gets 


she said 


leave ?” p< rsisted Laureltine. 

“Thank God father has 
spoiled bot! f us! 
women 


pretty as 


In a pleasant lane of Avonbridge, 
Hubert Grant stopped his car to greet 
Laureltine, promenading with the dog 
Rags, alleged to be a terrier. He drove 
his own car for the sake of 
After all, a doctor must possess a car. 


Laureltine entertained him politely. 


economy. 


She had no illusions where he was con- 


Ainslee’s 


cerned, which simplified 
siderably. 

“And how is the Princess Laureltine 
this morning?” he inquired, standing 
in front of her, quite an attractive 
figure in, clothes which, though by no 


matters con 


means new, had a certain pride of an- 
Hi’ eyes 
young, slender beauty, accentuated by 
a thin, V-necked summer frock. ‘ 
well with the 
charming nature! 
lucky I am to meet you!” 
Laureltine regarding him 
thoughtfully. 
“You should 
things for Elsic 
She 


cestry. delighted in her 
“How 
other 

How 


you harmonize 


features of 
“7 7 
smued, 


keep those 
I’m 


looks 


pretty 
rried 


dead to the 


rather w 
about her. 
world these days.” 
His expression changed. 

iron, though she 
mayn’t look it. Speaking as a medical 
man, let me The lay 
eye is easily deceived, Princess Laurel- 
tine, especially the eye of friendship, 
Now I am persuaded you put me down 


“Elsie’s made of 


reassure you, 


as a heartless husband.” 
“Not just a 


cor ved 


” 


heartless husband, 


Laureltine, rejoicing to see her 
words get home. 

“And that reminds me. 
wants motor into 


with me and choose 


Elsie rather 
Westchester 


She 


you to 
some things. 


1c 


’ :. on 
‘ant get away nerselt. I wonder if 


you woul 
1¢ 
‘Right ! 
ceed, even a Diana the huntress, ac- 
companied by your faithful hound.” 
Laureltine watched the car fade into 
an indistinct blur. Her violet 
hardened unspeakabl 
“Fool!” she said distinctly, referring 
to Doctor Hubert 
That evening, 
Laureltine heaped for the 
cushions, the richest cakes, the choicest 
talked affection- 


clothes, because a woman, 


eyes 


Grant. 


[lsie came to 


her softest 


cigarettes. She also 
ately about 
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even if she never has new clothes, loves 
to talk about them. Also, they dis- 
cussed men with a frankness and a lack 
of illusion that would have astonished 
those splendid creatures could they 
have heard. 

“You're a dear thing, Laureltine,” 
said Elsie at last, when she got up to 
go. “I feel ten years younger. Don't 
be in a hurry to get married. A 
married woman has so few men pals.” 

“By the way, Hubert told me you 
want me to go to Westchester with him 
and shop for you. Will you let me 
have a list?” 

Elsie very nearly started. Then her 
married training reasserted itself. 

“Oh, yes. Thanks awfully. I will 
if you don’t mind,” she replied care- 
fully. 

“Right-o!” observed 
the most ordinary tone. 


Laureltine in 


III. 


“And now, having achieved the 
cushion covers, let’s consider ourselves 
a little. Let’s have tea,” suggested 
Hubert Grant. 

Laureltine assented thankfully. 
hated shopping. 

He drew up the car outside West- 
chester’s smartest tea shop, and piloted 
her to the most remotely secluded table. 
into her chair a little 
from a 


She 


sank 
What is attractive 
racts 1s tedious to the point 
from one who doesn’t. How 


girl learns from her earliest 
years that if she 
man she must, in a sense, earn it. 
Hubert Grant almost sighed. He 
was drinking in Laureltine’s perfect 
face, her violet eyes, her muslin frock 
with shoes and silk stockings to match. 
He loved to see her mess with little 
toys out of a vanity bag. Presently 
tea came, and he watched her pour it 
out. Mentally he cursed the conven- 


tions of our overcivilization. 


accepts tea from a 


Laureltine could see nothing but a 
tired woman with four young children 
in an untidy garden. 

“Laureltine,” said Hubert 
“are you happy?” 

“I’m always happy over my tea.” 

“That’s a curious bracelet!” 

He stretched out a hand and drew 
hers nearer, ostensibly to look at the 
bracelet. Laureltine knew he only 
wanted to touch her. She had a swift 
terror lest she should flush with anger, 
but with a great effort she remained 
passively indifferent. 

“Have you ever loved any one, 
Laureltine?” He delighted to linger 
over her name. 

“T hate people who tell,” she replied 
with an effort at coquettishness. “Have 
you?” 

“T’ve imagined so, but it can’t have 
been true.” 

“But you must be in love. You're 
married,” said Laureltine, looking 
straight at him with calm violet eyes. 

“Laureltine, you know as well as I 


” 


Grant, 


do 

“Oh, but mine’s the lay mind. You 
said so the other morning. I know 
nothing whatever. It’s a hobby of 
mine. Have some more tea!” 

Then, on a sudden inspiration, she 
changed altogether. She let him flirt 
with her to his heart’s content. She 
almost asked him to. She rested her 
chin on her hands and Ict him look into 
her eyes, and laughed. It was a little 
It showed her power, but 
Her 


intoxicating. 
she had another object in view. 
brain worked swiftly and exactly. 

She almost nestled beside him in the 
car on the way home. Now and then 
her shoulder touched his, and the soft 
contact maddened him. They motored 
through the summer sunset with small 
gnats mourning in wailful choirs, and 
the stillness hushing everything like 
some benign anzsthetic. 

Laureltine knew they were going a 
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very long way round, and awaited the 
inevitable. At the top of Starcross 
Hill, where the trees on either side of 
the way lean over and interlace, he 
Stopped the car and took her in his 
arms. She drew away, and he pre- 
vented her; she struggled, and he would 
not let her go. Then, her violet eyes 
hardened into hacked 
furiously at his shins her- 


she 
wrenched 


steel, 


self away, and scrambled out of the 


car. 

“Now,” she panted, “I can tell you 
the truth! To begin with, I despise 
you, next you're a liar, and lastly you’re 
found out! When you’ve apologized, 
you can drive me home, for if you think 
] because 


I’m going to walk five 


you can’t behave yourself, you’re quite 


miles 


wrong.” 

“What exactly do 
asked. 

“T despise you because you behave 
disgracefully to Elsie. You’re a liar 
because I know, or you know, she never 
asked you to ask me to shop for her. 
You’re found out because both she and 
I know exactly what you’re really like.” 

Hubert Grant smiled a peculiar little 
smile. For a him- 
self always poor, always in Avonbridge, 
always hampered by a wife and four 
children, never being able to do any- 
Then he turned to 


you mean?” he 


moment, he saw 


thing naughty. 
Laureltine. 


Ainslee’s 


“I’m so sorry,” he said very frankly, 
with a certain charm all his own. “To 
the excessive sensitiveness of your 
years, I must seem very black. Some- 
how I thought you were more ex- 
perienced. When you're older, you'll 
judge harshly, especially when 
you’re married. I apologize very sin- 
you can be 


less 
cerely. Do think we 
friends again?” 

Laureltine felt suddenly very young 
and constrained. The lecture she had 
prepared fled to the winds. 

“Oh, all ‘right,’ she replied awk- 
wardly, and got up beside him. 

When her down at her gate, 
he showed her a large box of chocolates 
hidden in the back of the car. 

“For Elsie,” he explained, and smiled 
again in a manner she could not under- 


he set 


stand. 

“Mother,” said Laureltine that night 
during dinner, ‘“‘all men, even nice men, 
are hateful.” 

“Men,” replied Laureltine’s mother, 
“are always hateful, but there’s always 
one man who isn’t. He may be just 
man to all other women, but he differ- 
entiates very charmingly, in the case 
of the one woman. I dare say,” pur- 
sued Laureltine’s mother, more to her- 
self than to anybody else, “that it’s very 
unfair and very illogical as regards the 
other women, but it’s so heavenly for 


the one! 
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N contradictoriness, old James Mc- 
Wham had Balaam’s ass beaten 
forty different ways. He’s dead 

now, and anyway he was a bachelor, 
so there’s no harm in saying this. The 
morning he died—it was Sunday—the 
minister and elders of the Seascape 
Presbyterian Church danced a solemn 
jig of thanksgiving round the kirk ses- 
sion table; so it was reported. At fifty, 
McWham was a chronic invalid, a con- 
stant irritation to doctors who had 
prophesied his immediate dissolution 
countless times. At sixty, they said 
he was as good as in his coffin. 

It was about that time that he sent 
for the minister and elders. There was 
a debt of two thousand dollars on the 
kirk. He would like to set Zion free 
before he went hence, but he was not 
as rich as some folks thought. It had 
been on his mind to leave the kirk a 
thousand or two in his will, but he had 

new inspiration. If they would 
him two hundred dollars 
for life, he would give them the 
two thousand dollars spot cash. The 
annuity arrangement was only a pru- 
dential anchor to leeward, the habit of 
a business mind. As a matter of fact, 
he had already picked out his _pall- 
bearers. It looked, after a talk with 
the doctors, a lead-pipe cinch. It 
proved the lead pipe without the cinch, 
for McWham lingered shivering on the 
brink till something shoved him over 
at eighty-seven. This by the way, as 
illustrative of a phase of McWham. 


Spas 

Sit with him on a sunny afternoon 
in the shade of the golf-club veranda, 
and one saw him in-a more agreeable 
aspect. Though no longer a player, ex- 
cept around the nineteenth hole, he 
belonged to the Augustan age of golf, 
when the game, to the ignorant bar- 
barian, was only one of the odd foibles 
of the eccentric, though sturdy, Scot- 
tish mind. He spoke of St. Andrews, 
Prestwick, Musselburgh, .as another 
might of Jerusalem, Rome, or Athens; 
of Tom Morris and “Young Tommy” 
as a chum of Julius Cesar or Alexan- 
der the Great might have referred to 
those heroes. He mourned the flip 
crassness of a world that gives the 
name of golfer to any person who can 
hurl a club head with reasonable accu- 
racy against a golf ball, that calls a 
golf club a “stick,” and plays the game 
with sundry clubs, a lead pencil, and 
a score card, and drivels of “birdie” 
threes and fours. 


The McWham mills, spacious, four- 
story brick buildings, were on the north 
side of the street; the Warrender mill, 
also brick and four story, stood just 
across the road. The knitters of one 
place could exchange criticisms of the 
personal appearances of passers-by 
with those of the other. Old McWham, 
on his good days, could sit at his office 
window and see pretty much what was 
going on in the Warrender office. 

Warrender, father of the present 


. head of the rival firm, had once been 


2 % 


a 
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McWham’s partner. Then they had 
-done the most imprudent thing possible 
—they had fallen in love with the same 
woman. Jn a world in which women 
are in the majority, and charming ones 
innumerable, the absurdity was too ri- 
*diculous for words. The lady had 
chosen Warrender, and McWham had 
not been a bit chivalrous. Instead of 
kissing her hand sadly—or doing some- 
thing knightly that might have shaken 
her confidence in the accuracy of her 
choice and stuck a pin into her thought 
of the winner—and riding away to look 
the rest over, McWham had been quite 
huffy. 

The partnership had been broken up. 
McWham had gone out and begun busi- 
ness independently, intent on showing 
how deep his love for the lady had 
been by jamming her husband into the 
bankruptcy court and the loved one her- 
self into impecunious unhappiness. It 
had been his solemn joy to watch his 
extend to a dozen times their 
capacity, while Warrender’s 


mills 
original 
had remained in statu quo ante. 

Long had Seascape speculated as to 
what would be the disposition of the 
McWham properties when he was 
choked off them by the last enemy. As 
already intimated, he had not taken 
another “just as good” out of the ple- 
thora of feminine pulchritude, but had 
richly deserved to 

vizened left-over. 


1 


remained, what he 
be, a heart-and-body 
The 
would do one of those devilishly cyn 


with his estate wherewith his 


general impression wa it 


cal things 
kind succeed in 


of bringing the greatest annoyance to 
found a univer- 


heir amiable purpose 


the greatest number 
sity for Eskimos of sound moral pro- 
pensities in Spitzbergen, er build a 
lunatic asylum for falsely prophetic 
doctors; something philanthropic like 
that. 2 

Then, as 
the public, this time by displaying ordi- 
He im- 


was his wont, he fooled 


nary, prosaic human feeling. 


Ainslee’s 


ported an heir apparent from Scotland,” 
one: John McWham Macara. 

Some said that John’s mother, a niece 
of McWham’s, had once prepared for 
him a wonderful haggis, and he felt 
that so’capable a woman could not have 
an incompetent son. Others explained 
that John McWham Macara owed his 
elevation to the fact that he had been 
brought up to the trade McWham was 
that what he did not know 
about hosiery, in a manufacturing 
sense, could not properly be called 
knowledge. 

Both influences may have had their 
contributing agencies, but it is more 
than probable that a newspaper report, 
setting forth Macara’s golfing prowess, 
clinched finally. McWham’s 
nephew had emerged victoriously from 
a grand open competition in which the 
competitors’ names sounded like the 
roll call of the Black Watch, with 
Fernies, Sayers, Parks, Herds, and 
Kirkaldys sprinkled about hither and 
yon. 

“One day there'll be but firm 
here again, instead of two,” Mc- 
Wham to his nephew, who had been out 
a short “Warrender can’t 
hold out much longer. The bank likes 
the look of his paper less every day.” 

“Who the lassie be?” asked 
Macara glancing 
the road admiringly at a pretty figure 
in a neat blue skirt and white waist in 
the Warrender off ndov He h 
self was a rather taking kind of a n 
—medium , lean body, but wiry. 
Indeed, he was all wire 
short-cropped red-brown 
tache, wiry, short-cropped reddish 
hair. He had a clear, red, sun-tanned 
skin and grayish-blue eyes that showed 
he was a live wire, of unusually high 


in, and 


matters 


one 
said 


time now. 


will 


across 


irrelevantly, 


ri 
height 


wiry figure, 


wiry, mus- 


voltage. 

From the day of his arrival, he had 
been administering shocks to his uncle. 
For instance, the old man 


had the content 


would have 


youngster be with a 
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subordinate job, with the contingency 
of heirship dangling before his nose 
like the fixed, but elusive, carrot be- 
fore But with 
Scotch point and emphasis, John had 
declined ‘‘the things 
hoped for” as lacking the precise kind 
of nourishment he desired. He wanted 
proving to his 


the ambitious donkey’s. 
substance of 
present partnership, 


was about 
Strangest of all, he got 


uncle that it market price 
for his value. 
it. 

Macara was a practical expert, ‘who 
knew more about stockings than Mc- 
Wham ever dreamed of. He 

the McWham mills—their equip- 

their ancient machinery, their in- 
marveled that 
America would 
nt to be incased in the mercerized 
trosities that McWham foisted on 

\s John said, it was nothing 

‘ss than shocking that manufacturing 
should support so inadequately the work 

f nature and of grace. He so elo- 

dwelt on the topic that Mc- 
gave him his head, feeling that 
he had failed to do his full 
duty to the legs of a worthy continent ; 


scoffed 


nt working—and 


Imirable legs of 


and, so far, the experiment had been 
abundantly successful. 

“T was talking about the Warrender 
lassies. Ye must be 
absent-minded, John,” said the 


hat’s Warren- 


mill, not about 


a | 


eprovingly. 


erity. 


ie bad,” conceded McWham 

unpily. He slipped in and out of 
his native Scotch 
trolled. ‘‘No sae bad, but awfu’ high- 
notioned. Walks by me as if I was 
a dab o’ putty.” 

“She has that kind of a look to her,” 
critically. “What 


as his emotions con- 


1 
I 
] 
i 


Macara 


he do in the office 


o’ secretary to her father,” 
McWham. “He likes fancy 
What would be a clerk to you 


or me he calls a secretary. He wears 
a wee watch strapped to his wrist 
and puts scent on his pocky hanky. I 
ha’e little doot but he curls his whiskers 
at nicht.” 

“Think o’ that!’ exclaimed Macara, 
his eyes on the girl. 

“And him a stockinger, too!” said 
McWham contemptuously. “He was 
spoiled as a lad. When he should have 
been in overalls, wool sorting or lying 
on his back under a greasy wool comb 
or studying the motion of a- knitting 
frame, he was having his nails mani- 
cured and his mustache put into curl 
papers, like the kaiser. A laddie that 
tak’s his fun in the morn has to sweat 
before bedtime comes roond.” 

“That’s a fact!” agreed Macara. “IT 
don’t mind ever seeing a lassie with 
just that glinting shade of pale gold 
in her hair before.” 

“John McWham,” said the elder.man 
gravely, ‘“‘ye’ll ha’e to mind yir ways 
wi’ the lassies hereaboots.” 

“T’ll try my best,” grinned the alert 
redhead. 

“Tt’s no lichtsome topic,” reproved 
McWham. “They set aboot a likely 
lad like tarriers on a rabbit run. Let 
him as much as poke the neb o’ him 
oot, and snap! He’s gaun before he 
can squeak. A lassie’s an awfu’ dis- 
coneairting creature, John. A pretty 
neck in the 
a plain 


1 


one mignt Wittle ¢ ney be. It’s 


one hanging roond yir 


watter will droon ye same a 


K gown, or a w hat, or a finer 
hoose, or a new car. First thing ye 
sheriff’s in the and the 


getting a divorce from ye for 


ken, a hoose, 
wife’s 
nonsupport.” 

“IT understand we are not friendly 
with the Warrender folk?” asked John, 
“War policy, eh?” 
No!” snarled McWham. 
father wranged me. We were 
had nought 
When we 
Fought me when 


shifting topics. 

“Friendly ? 
“His 
pairtners. He money; | 
but brains. pairted, he 


squeezed me badly. 
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I started the bit mill, at the bank, wi’ 
the wool merchants and machinery 
folks, when I needed credit. It 
hard work till I got toes and fingers 





was 


into the cracks and began to climb. - 1] 
swore I’d get back at him—put him 
and his oot and have the auld mill 
back again. I’ll dae it yet. If he offers 


goods at a dollar and 1 ken it, my 
price is ninety cents, and when he 
comes doon to ninety, I drop ten more.” 
“T see,” said Macara. “Feud. Blood 
fight to the knock-out.” 
“Aye, that’s it, John.” And Mc- 
Wham smacked his thin old lips. “At 


the finish, there'll] be no Warrender, 


only McWham & Macara.”’ 


zu, 


Macara sat alone in his private office, 
a letter before him, a smile on his face. 
McWham had been ordered South for 
the remainder of the winter. He had 
gone reluctantly, separating himself for 
a time from his beloved mills only be- 
cause he realized that if he did not go, 
it might mean his permanent removal 
to a land 
cepted view, the 
not great. 

And now 


where, according to the ac- 


demand for hosiery is 


there was troubie with the 


Warrender folk. Previously there had 
been litigation between the fin ove! 
the pollution « e stre at flowed 
by the War ;, M 
Wham’ t | been ol 
tained. by MecWha: estraining the 
Warrenders fron lischarging dye 


house refuse into the river. There had 
been a recurrence of the offending, not 
very serious, but Macara had promptly 
called the attention of the offender to 
the breach. 

The reply lay 
initials M. W. under the firm signature. 
It was a tartish ting 
rectly that McWham was making a lot 


Macara glanced 


before him, with the 


reply, intima indi- 


of fuss about nothing. 
over the street to see who was 


in the 





Ainslee’s 








office ; then decided that, in diplomacy, 
verbal negotiation may be superior to 
scraps of paper. Putting on his hat 
and arranging his tje, he stepped over 
t \ are ’ f 

to Warrenders’. Mr. Warrender was 
out of but Miss Warrender was 
office. Both facts Macara knew 


town, 
in the 
quite as well as the office boy. 

“T called about that water 
Miss Warrender,” he said, after a for- 
introduction, frigidly received. 
“Your letter was not at all satisfactory, 
so I thought I’d come and have a talk 
over the matter.” 

“Why unsatisfactory?” she inquired. 

She was wonderfully pretty in a 
He wished fle 


smile. It 
l 


matter, 


mal 


rather overgrave way. 
must be de- 
ght up. But 


i 
you are limited as to jocular references 


could make her 
lightful to see her face 
when the discussion is about dyestuffs, 
Her 
hair was glorious, he reflected, on closer 


water pollution, and drain pipes. 


women’s hair 


inspection. ome was 
bunchy, clotty, muddy looking; hers 
was fine, each hair as distinct as spun 


sik im an orderly skein. 
It was like a blind alley—leads no- 
“The injunction 


and we 


where,” he answered. 
s peremptory, very peremptory, 
cannot permit any infringment to pass. 


I know the tricks of dye-house help, 


nd the rascalities of rival dyeing 
ses. He assumed a very severe 

‘ . . , 

ec! ( eTuse ere properly 

( 

nte t 

( ent ec ence < V ¢ ¢ C 

r da nages, Neavy damages : 

Do you claim damage?” she asked 


belligerently. 

“We haven’t formulated a claim yet,” 
“If we thought the injury in- 
should take a severe view 


he said. 
tentional, we 
most severe.” 
“You have my word that it was not 
ntentional,” she declared 
‘That 


bowed magnanimously. 


is amply sufficient,” and he 


“I investigated the matter mor 





















closely this morning. There was a leak 
in one of the pipes. It has been re- 
paired,” she explained. 

“There is nothing more to be said. 


I’m glad I came across. It is well to 
have an understanding in these*matters, 
and be neighborly.” He smiled. 
ghborly!” she exclaimed. “That 
eat word from McWham’s.”’ 
‘And I am a new man there,” he 
replied. “You must give me the benefit 


of any doubt that is possible until I 


am proved unneighborly. Good-by, 
Miss Warrender. I hope to have the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Warrender 
sani 

It hard for an unsuccessful man 
to be just to the successful. A beaten 
man sensitive, a baffled woman much 
more so. The Warrenders were fight- 
ing a losing battle. With an old-fash- 
ioned equipment and scarcity of money, 


they were being steadily and surely 


driven out of the market. McWham 
could buy, manufacture, and conse- 
quently sell, more cheaply. It was the 
old muzzle-loader against the machine 
gun, candle against electric light, lum- 
bering stagecoach against flying ex 
press. Macara’s salesmen were push- 
ing everywhere into new fields with 
attractive goods. His advertising cam- 
paign was making the firm name known 
fre 1e end of the land to the other. 
I hat took the market by storm 
‘ f t 
] ( l ( ulal tasi 
id gone and there was som 

{ lewer to catch the public eye. 
Old-time goods that Warrender and his 
fat had turned out with little change 
were passed over by buyers who wanted 
something new, artistic, modern. 

and again Macara met Warren- 
de 1 more or less formal way. Mary 
went little into the society of the small 
town, for her days were busy, and 
problems as to ways and means occu- 
pied much of the time she spent ata 
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home. When the golfing season opened, 
Macara met her more frequently, for 
she was an enthusiastic player and 
found much needed relaxation in the 
game. He made many attempts to-en- 
gage her for a game, but always un- 
successfully. She had invariably some 
a previous engagement, disin- 
clination to play; but other men ap- 
peared to have better luck with her. 

Macara overtook her one evening as 
she was walking home from the links. 

“T wonder when you are going to 
give me that long-deferred game, Miss 
Warrender ?” he asked. 

“When I think I am good enough 
to be able to give a plus-four man a 
decent game,” she answered evasively, 
with a laugh. 

“That is not a very good reason.” 

“You would either have to give me 


excuse 


a ridiculous handicap or play so badly 
intentionally that it would be worse 
than the severest beating.” 
On handi- 
cap points, we would have a good 
match,” he argued. 

“The beating would be too humiljat- 
ing.” 

“You are too good a sportswoman 
to be afraid of that.” 

“Suppose I am quite frank, and say 
that I do not wish to play?” she asked, 


at 
with an 
“Dd | 

I 


“T’ve watched your game. 


air of quiet decision. 
99 4 


e awfully nswered. 


d sorry, he 
It ild make me think you did not 
m<¢ rthy of your friend- 
“The conclusion would not be quite 
fair,” she said, coloring faintly. 


“I’m glad of that. 
might be friends.” 
She made no reply. 


I had hoped we 


They were near- 
ing her home, and she was glad of it. 

“Won't you let me call for you on 
Saturday afternoon: 
out-and-out fight. 
friends, I think.” 
sively. 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” she answered 


We’d have a real, 


Then we'd be real 


He smiled persua- 
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“I don’t mean to be unfriendly at all, 
but I would rather you didn’t ask me. 
If I seem peevish and unreasonable, 
be kind, and just put it down to un- 
conquerable ill temper.” To her he 
seemed to be the very incarnation of 
the evil powers that made her life hard 
and dark: It unreasonable, she 
knew, but she could not help it. “You 
must surely understand, Mr. Macara,” 
she concluded. 

“Yes, I think I do,” he admitted 
gently. “But isn’t it a wee bit unfair 
to me—perhaps to yourself? I'll not 
put it down to ill temper, either. I 
wonder—lI wonder if I could ever make 
you believe that I’d do anything I could 
to help you to feel differently about 
me. I mean,” he laughed, “that I don’t 
think we were enemies, 
fighting one another, but some ill power, 
or some power that seems to be treating 


Was 


meant to be 


us ill, has set us in opposed camps. I 
wonder if we couldn’t improve things. 
Golf’s a reconciler. It’s the 
broad game of broad folks. I’m not 
again, till— 


grand 


going to ask for a match 
well, till something makes me fancy 
Good-by, 


wee, 


that my luck’s changing. 

Miss Warrender, you 

harassed lassie!” 
She left him hurriedly, in her over- 


puir, 


wrought state midway between tears 


and hotly resentful 


\ll night 


long, and for fter, the ympa 


thetic not ol tender Scot Océ 
sang th h | 


Then the resumption of the daily fight 
against the forces under his command 


brought back all the old hardness. 


Ill. 


When the draw for the mixed four- 
somes was made, Macara’s name was 
one of the last to come out of the hat. 
“Macara!”’ at last came the shout. 
*‘And—Miss Warrender.” 
There was a momentary hush in the 
room. idiot Then 


Some sniggered. 


came a babel of laughing comment. 
Macara made his. way to the place 
where the girl stood and held out his 
hand. 

“T knew the luck 
he said, for her ear alone. 

She smiled and made some polite re- 
ply; then left with her father. 

“Confoundedly unlucky draw!” Mr. 
Warrender said, as they walked home. 

“T. suppose I should consider myself 
lucky,” she laughed. “Still, I almost 
wish I hadn’t entered.” 


would change,” 


The pair ran triumphantly through 
the ties till they came to the final. 
They were a splendid combination, he 
master of all his weapons, far and sure, 
a born golfer both in style and nerve 
and execution; she clever especially 
within range of and on the green. 

The morning of the day for the 
play-off had -been unusually trying to 
Mary. A big order they had relied 
upon to turn a lot of stock into much 
needed cash had gone over the way to 
McWham’s. She was fretted, irritable, 
nervous, and thoroughly off her game. 
Macara was at the top of his form, the 
slashing, brilliant St. Andrews style at 
its best. Nothing 
to him, and it was well it was so, since 
he had virtually to 


She could do notl 


seemed impossible 


carry her around. 


, and his un- 


‘ sate type, and against them 

a notable Macara to 
land his partner and himself all square 
at the end of the seventeenth. 

It was Mary’s drive from the last 
tee. She wreck of it, short 
and pulled into the rough. Safe-and- 
sane were well down the middle of the 
course. Macara 
with a superb shot that brought the 
gallery down, laid the ball within six 
feet of the hole. Safe-and-sane, upset, 
just reached the green and, playing the 


pertormance tor 


made a 


took his cleek and, 
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odd, were ten feet from the hole, at 
two more lying dead. With two for 
the match, Mary had but to lay the 
ball dead. After some nervous hesi- 
tation, she struck the ball so hard that 
it galloped past the hole, a¢ross the 
green, and dropped into a miserable 
suarding bunker, amid the groans of 

» multitude. 

Macara managed to scramble it on 
to the green. Mary played the odd, 
leaving her ball four feet from the hole. 
At two more,-Macara ran down, but 
it was too late. Sane-and-safe holed 
out and took the match and the cup. 

The crowd surged over the green, all 
voluble sympathy for Macara, who had 
played the most brilliant game ever seen 
on the course, only to be horribly 
butchered by his partner. Mary, pale 
and agitated, moved away in profound- 
est misery. He caught up with her, 

“Don’t worry about a trifling thing 
like that,” he laughed. “I’ve done the 
same thing lots of times. Come along, 
we'll stand the gaff of the presenta- 
tion together. There’s a silver medal 
for the runners-up, I’m afraid. 

“Suppose we go round by the beach 
and escape the mob,” he said when they 
found themselves outside again. 

She felt rather helpless, so accom- 

1 him without protest, though it 

uite out of their way home. They 

e now deserted links to the 

ll heltered, 
eeze that blew 
as delightfully re- 


It was a jolly, 


ng. 
et’s sit down and talk things over,” 
aid. “And don’t look so dread- 
In golf, you’ve got to 

everything that Now 
‘re thinking about that putt, but I’m 
ht of my luck in 


contrite. 
comes, 


with the thoug 
being drawn with you, and of all those 
ties I’ve been able to play with you all 
The ice is broken, and— 


g to be no more frost.” 
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She looked at the silver medal in her 
hand. 
“T’d like to fling it into the sea,” she 
said. “It’s the reminder of a hateful’ 
day.” 

“Better keep it.” He smiled. “The 
day isn’t done yet. Now forget about 
that last green, or I’ll think you a pot- 
You can’t account for golfing 
They’re part of the links’ dis- 


hunter. 
nerves, 
cipline.” 

“Tt wasn’t nerves altogether,” she an- 
swered. “The moment I had to putt, 
I thought of that big order from the 
Maclaren Stores you took away from 
us this morning, and—I put you into 
the bunker on purpose.” 

“I know you did,” he laughed. “TI 
saw you look viciously at me when 
some of those gabblers were cracking 
up my cleek shot. I knew you would 
do it. Sometimes I feel the same way, 
especially with smugness. I used to fire 
peas at my schoolmaster’s bald head 
because he was so thunderingly good, 
and knew it. I must have been an 
awful trial to you, you poor, wee, trou- 
bled lassie. You can put me into a 
hundred bunkers if you like, so long as 
you let me partner you.” He drew 
closer to her. “I'd sooner, Mary dear, 
be with you-in the toughest hazard 
ever niblick faced than be on the fair 
green with anybody else.” 

She looked up at him, very white, but 


’ 


he fancied he saw a glint of sunshine. 
“I loved you, lassie mine, when I 
wrote you that savage letter about the 
water When I over 
and talked about damages and lectured 
you about injunctions, I wanted to pick 
you up and kiss you. It’s a terrible 
confession to have to make, isn’t it ?” 
His arm stole about her. She was 
still very pale and troubled looking. 
“You don’t understand how it is, Mr. 
Macara,” she said, with a shaky kind 
of smile. 
“Jack,” he 


more closely. 


pollution. came 


corrected, holding her 
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“You don’t understand, Jack,” she 
amended. ‘We decided this morning, 
‘father and I, that we can fight no 
longer. We're going into liquidation 
on Monday. I don’t know how things 
will turn out. We're afraid we may 
not come out clean if the sale turns 
out badly.” 

“Liquidation! I doubt it,” he replied. 
“But we'll talk that over later. What’s 
your answer, Mary?” 

“T can’t, Jack. I can’t. We may 
be broken and disgraced. If we can’t 
pay everybody a hundred cents on the 
dollar, I wouldn’t stay in this place. I 
couldn’t,” she said. 

“We're getting away from the sub- 
ject again,” he answered, and to mend 
matters he drew her still nearer to him. 
“T don’t care about Seascape, about 
knitting mills, about golf, about debt- 
ors or creditors, one snap, just now. 
If you express a preference for Pata- 
gonia, we'll pull up stakes and start 
out. There’s only one absolutely neces- 
sary thing in life to me as I regard it, 
and it is you—just you, Mary. There’s 
going to be no more worry of that kind 
for you, no more bothers about money, 
no more anxiety about business. That’s 
my side of the partnership. You were 
never intended for a dingy old office, 
Mary, but just for the delight of my 
heart and home. Will you come to me, 
Mary, lassie ?”’ 

She hesitated a 
cloudy, her lips quivering. 

“Oh, Jack, I’m so tired of it all! It 
will be just heaven! You have seemed 
to be fighting against me—me, and it 
hurt dreadfully! And if I get irritable 
and bunker you sometimes ?” 

“Didn’t I take my medicine like a 
man out there?” He nodded in the 
direction of the fatal hazard. 

“Yes, like an angel,’ she agreed. 

“The grand thing about medicine is 
the sweet that goes with it, or comes 
after,” he observed. 

They drew closer still, while the fly- 


moment, he1 eyes 


ing sea gulls made flip remarks to 
each other about the queer ways of 
humans. 


IV. 


“IT want you to congratulate me, 
uncle,” said Macara to McWham on 
Monday morning. “Mary Warrender 
has promised to marry me.” 

“Are ye daft? Ye’ve got to excuse 
me, John, but I dinna feel juist joke- 
some the day,” complained the old man. 
“T’ve no got over that putt that lost 
ye the cup on Saturday. It cam’ near 
bunkering me for gude. John, it was 
no slip, but juist de’illike pairvairse- 
ness—female pairvairseness.” 

“T’ve seen Jim Braid do as bad many 
a time, and as for Johnny Ball!” 
laughed Macara. “If a lassie hasn’t 
the right to bunker her future husband 
when she wants to, what’s to become 
of the whole question of women’s 
rights? Maybe she was just testing me. 
I came through with full marks— 
passed, and nothing needed but the min- 
ister’s diploma.” 

“Which o’ the twa of us is the crazy 
yin?” demanded McWham. “Ye talk, 
John, like an addled egg!” 

“T’m telling you the plain fact. I’m 
going to marry Mary Warrender,” as- 
serted Macara. 

“Then we pairt!” snarled McWham. 
“Ve can juist gang to the de’il yir ain 
gait.” 

“T’m pretty well used to my own 
gait,” Macara. 
the accountants and get the partnership 
affairs straightened out. I'd like it 
done quick, for I can use the money.” 

“T reckon ye do this because I’m an 
auld, auld man,” whimpered McWham. 

“No, but because I’m a young, young 
one,” laughed Macara. “I like the busi- 
ness here well enough; the mills are 
rounding into good fettle; we’re open- 
All those things 
But business 


The 


smiled “Better call up 


ing up grand markets, 
are important in a way. 
is one thing, the lassie another.”’ 
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implication was that business was 
rather a drossy thing. 

“T’jl ha’e the accountants in and 
we'll square up,” said McWham furi- 
ously. “This prankie has cost ye bet- 
ter than a million!” 

“Not an unreasonable price,” said 
Macara, dropping into dialect in his 
earnestness. “I’m like the McWhams 
that way—I dinna mind price when I’m 
satisfied wi’ my bargain. Ye ken aboot 
the man and the pearl o’ great price? 
He sold all he had to get it. His mod- 


ern name is John McWham Macara. 
I'll get my bit things ready in the office. 
Maybe I'll send a laddie oer to fetch 


em lfater. 
“Ower from whaur ?” demanded Mc- 
Wham. 
“T'll likely be ower the road,” said 
John. “They need a bit lift. The busi- 
ness has an auld name, and if mod- 


“They’re next door to bankruptcy !” 
interrupted McWham. 

“Hoots! Siller’ll cure that,” scoffed 
Macara. “I’m no a beggar. I can get 
all the money I want for new mills, 
what we’ve done here in a few 
Then there’s my share o’ the 
partnership. What I’ve done this side 
o’ the road I can do on the other.” 

“And ye’ll build the Warrenders up 

my money ?” screamed McWham. 
answered John. 


had 


after 
months. 


mine, 
other day |] 


No, with 
told me the 
d the place’s worth. 


lacara was fussing with papers at 
his desk when McWham shuffled in. 

“John,” he whined, “I’m an auld, 
auld man.” 

“Aye, nane on us grows younger,” 
replied his nephew with chill philos- 
ophy. 

‘To be beat on the eighteenth is sair 
wark,” McWham moaned. 

“Ten down and eight 
worse,” observed Macara. 

“Aye, laddie, but to be stymied when 


to play is 


ye’ve the game as good as won!” la- 
mented the old man. 24 

‘But, uncle, man, you’ve got to be 
a philosopher if you’re a golfer, else 
you are nothing but a divot cutter mis- 
called,” returnedgMacara. “A good 
man wi’ the putter has ways o’ twist- 
ing round a stymie. I mind Willie 
Park, at the Himalayas hole at Prest- 
wick , 

“Ne’er mind aboot Wullie Park!” 
snapped McWham. “Ye’ve got some- 
thing on yir mind, John?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Macara. “First, 
Mr. Warrender’s no business man, and 
kens as much about stockings as he 
does about the plumbing in the man- 
sions of the New Jerusalem. Second, 
he’s solvent—no working capital, but 
a fair, old-fashioned plant that can be 
put in shape, not over expensively. 
Third, there’s a good mill in running 
order. Fourth, ye do not want a local 
rival if ye can help it. Fifth, you’ve 
been crazy for years to have the two 
mills one. Sixth, ye’ll have to build 
soon, or demand will attend to the mat- 
ter of supply, and here’s a mill not 
sixty feet away, in running order. I’ve 
as many heads to my discourse as a 
Free Kirk dominie.” 

“Gang on, John!” said McWham, his 
head bent in thought. 

“You'll buy, or we'll buy, Warrender 
out, lock, stock, and barrel, at fair val- 
uation,” said Macara. 

‘Better let him It’ll be 

iper under the sheriff’s hammer,” 
sted McWham. 

“There'll be no sherifft’s hammer,” re- 
plied Macara. “What would hurt the 
lassie badly would hurt me _ worse. 
That’s part of the price you will have 
to pay if I stay here. If we don’t buy 
as a firm, I’ll buy as John Macara.” 

“Gang forrit, John McWham,” said 
the old man, attentive again. 

“There'll be enough money for Mr. 
Warrender to retire on comfortably. 
He'll be able to live at his ease with 


crack. 
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his books and flowers,” explained Ma- 
cara. “We will add a much needed 
mill to the business, and building costs 
money these days. That’s the way 
round the stymie. The Warrenders 
will be out, the two rms one, the old 
mill yours again. What more could 
any man want of ambition’s fulfillment 
this side Jordan’s flood? The point 
now to be settled is: McWham & 
Macara, both sides of the road, or Mc- 
Wham this side, Macara the other.” 

“The one firm, John, for I’m an auld, 
auld man. Shake hands, laddie. Fix it 
wi’ Warrender as ye wull. What ye 


say goes. There’s no holding a lad that 
can win through oot of a bunker. Ask J 
the bit lassie to come to see me one 
day and tell me about bunkerin’ ye. 
She’s juist the image o’ her grand- 
mother. Aye, John, get wed sune. 
[’m an auld, auld man, and the wee 
yins bring back the days that were, 
as well as promise for those to be. | 
was a bit disappointed at first, John, 
but I’m satisfied the noo.” 

“That’s golf!” said John, in high 
commendation and, taking up his hat, 
he stepped over the way, for he had 
seen a face at the window. 


CONFESSION 
MUST not tell you all my heart is holding, 
They warn, the cheaply wise; 
I must hide joy, belovéd, shrewdly folding 


My love in little lies, 


Defenses, half desire. 


I see no flowers 


Turn from the sun’s gold shrine; 
They live and give frank beauty for their hours— 


And shall | 


To make 


Incomparable and free, 


barter mine? 


with love one great, immortal gesture, 


Tear from my heart its last mysterious vesture ; 


For you, no mystery! 


You may forget, may turn to lesser caring. 
Loving, long years, alone, 
The splendid, wind-swept rush of passion’s daring 


I shall have known! 


MARGUERITE Moorers MARSHALL. 
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HE did not recognize him during 
the first act—she was so busy 
knitting on a gray army sweater. 
Kennerly had watched her covertly 
when she had come in, wrapped in a 
Juxurious blue cloak, bowing carelessly 

friend here and there in the boxes. 
tow that he thought of it, Kennerly 
remembered that he never pictured 
Jean apart from that delicately bright 
blue color 
trifle the blueness of her laughing eyes. 
ues that he remembered were 


which helped to deepen a 


But the b 
f sinehams and white-dotted dimities, 
of velvets and chiffons and 
lle had wondered through all 
if she had found the pleasures 
she had gone away to seek, and 
saw that she had. He had been 
nfortably conscious of his rough, 
ide business suit—people all 
about him were in evening clothes—but 
lost discomfort in watching Jean 
that 

] lit 


this 1dadet ! of 


he unsought memories 


, , 
e entire Irs t, she had 


to her tall, elderly es- 


sporen 


bot ed 


; but the man, wholly with 
the play and half dozing, had roused 
himself several times to lean toward 
her, perhaps to touch her arm and mut- 
ter some remark or to draw her cloak 
up about her shoulders. 

They beautiful, naked 
ders, but they were the shoulders of a 
natured They had been 

slender, dimpled shoulders of a 
gir_—when Kennerly had kissed them. 


were shoul- 


well-1 woman. 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 


Author of “Orchids and Dandelions,” etc. 


Near the close of the second act, the 
elderly man left his seat. Kennerly 
heard him say: 

“You don’t mind if I go smoke a 
while, Jeanie? This stuff puts me to 
sleep.” 

“Of course not. 
plied unconcernedly. 

And a little later, she recognized 
Kennerly. He felt her start slightly, 
knew that she was scrutinizing him 
closely, and then she spoke, quietly, as 
if it had been a day and not twenty-five 
years since she had seen him. 

“Why, hello, old Freddy Freckles!” 

“Hello, Jean!” he returned placidly, 
turning a little in his seat to smile down 


It is dull,” she re- 


at the lovely face beside him. 
“Why, you old wretch—have you 
known me all this time?” 
“Wes” 
“Oh. Your nose is still 
Why have you kept them ?” 
wd! \ Your hair is 
have you done it?” 
reddy Fre kles ! I 


ven't 


freckled. 


[To remember you by. 


that you ha forgiven 

“Oh, yes, I have,” he contradicted, 
avoiding her eyes. “That is, if there 
was anything to forgive, I forgave it 
long ago.” 

“I’ve always hoped you had,” she 
said softly, returning to her knitting. 
“Tell me about you. Have you lived 
in Pemberton all this while?” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling. ‘We have 
three paved streets now, and a half- 
street and s 


dozen cars, 





ee 
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“Funny little Pemberton!” she in- 
terrupted. ‘You used to meet me at 
White’s grocery corner after Christian 
Endeavor—remember ?” 

“Y-es,” he said unwillingly. 
does it happen that you remember?” 

“Because I couldn’t forget. I didn’t 
go away, if you remember, because | 
hed stopped loving you.” 

He bent nearer her to catch her low 
words and breathed the faint sweetness 
that rose from her bare throat and 
arms. . 

“Oh, Jean,” he whispered, “you— 
you lie so,” he finished heroically, and 
they both laughed, looking into each 
other’s eyes. 

“I do not. I haven’t forgotten one 
thing—honest, cross my heart, and hope 
to die,” she denied, in the vernacular 
of their youth, reverting to her whim- 
sical, jesting mood. “And I haven't 
forgotten your beautiful, fierce black 
pompadour, even if it is all gone.” 

He rubbed his hand over his bald 
head. She had always tormented him 
by her flights from jest to earnest. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “But I’m not so 
bad for a man nearly fifty, do you 
think ?” 

“Oh, perfect conceit! What about 
the way I’ve disciplined my forty-five 
years?” 

“You are stouter,” he 
dicially. 





“cc 


How 


declared ju- 


“You certainly hate me, Freddy) 
Freckles, but you put it kindly. The 
fact is, I’d be indecently fat if I didn’t 


exercise every second that I’m not in 
public. I’m even having reducing ma- 
chines installed in my limousine.” 

His lips twitched slightly, but he said 
in all gravity: 

“T’m glad you 
Jean—and I’m properly impressed. I 
think you put it very subtly, and I’m 
sure your husband is a millionaire and 
very proud of his beautiful wife. He 
looked a most distinguished old gentle- 
and | took distinct 


have a_ limousine, 


noticed he 


man, 





Wy 





pleasure in putting your cloak abou 
you.” He was quickly sorry that he® 
had used the word “old.” 

She flushed, but her laughter was 
sincere, 

“T don’t deserve all that, truly I don’t, 
I guess it’s a good thing I didn’t marry 
you. You’d probably have beaten me.” 

“Of course it’s a good thing. You 
would have killed me. After all these 
years, all I have is a ‘secondhand auto- 





bile and a motor cycle.” 
“Have they been happy years?’ 


> 


“Yes, in many ways. Some- 
times——-” He stopped abruptly. 
“Sometimes—what?” She leaned 


forward eagerly and put her hand on 
his arm. 

“‘Sometimes—I’ve missed your laugh- 
ter.” 

She did not lower her surprised eyes 
and he saw them fill with tears, but she 
replied lightly : 

“What a pretty thing to say—for a 
bald-headed man, especially! Tell me, 
whom did you marry, Fred?” 

“Edith Latimer.” 

He reddened slightly at her surprised 
“What? Quiet, tiny Edith! Did you— 
I mean have you always lived in the 
house you built—for me?” 

“Oh, no. I sold it. We built another 
one, over on Elm Street—a big, roomy, 
old house. I’ll bet it’ll look like a wreck 


- 
when we get home, too You see, 
"ve ¢ in army cantonment out at 
Pemberton, so we loaned our house for 
¢ liers to play in Vhiile we're 


gone, 

“It’s queer to think of this war af- 
fecting little old Pemberton,” she 
mused, smiling. “But I suppose you're 
all buying Liberty Bonds, and using 
honey in your coffee, and making just 
the same sacrifices as we are here.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, toler- 
antly amused. 

“I wonder if you’ve ever sacrificed 
anything in your life,” he said slowly, 
a note of sincere curiosity in his voice, 




















which she answered with a slight touch 
of chagrin. 

“Well, not if you consider that I 
ought to go hungry and wear shoes with 
holes in them, but I’ve knitted for seven 
solid months—and I bought Liberty 
Bonds enough to fill a trunk, and we’ve 
given our town house for a neighbor- 
hood house for sailors, and we've do- 
nated two hospital ambulances, and 
adopted half of the Belgian children 
and all of the Serbians, and given ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars to anybody that 
asked for it—and—and a_ few little 
things like that.” 

“Ves, mere trifles,” he assented hu- 
morou “How you have loved your 
money, haven’t you, Jean?” 

She raised her eyes inquiringly, with 
out a trace of annoyance, for’ beneath 
his banter was an unquestionable wist- 
fulness. 


‘Yes,” she admitted simply. 


“T had 


to have it. But sometimes—— 

She hesitated over the word just as 
he had done, giving it the same reflec- 
ive emphasis. 


“Sometimes—what?” he said unwil- 


“Sometimes I’ve wished you could 


have given it to me.” 


She flushed under his steady, mock- 


but he said gently: 


enoug! vis! ean [ don’t 

r mi r enougi in the 

y ou re 

da 

j 1 t 

o oO ( ‘ ait and 1 
We've made some pretty stiff sacrifices, 


but we’ve been paid for them, one way 
But now, when we thought 
life looked pretty pleasant—we’ve got 


to meet our share of this war.” 


or another, 


“Do you consider it an economical 
war measure to come to the theater— 
alone ?’’ she observed dryly. “‘These are 
fairly good seats, too.” 

“No, that’s a measure I haven’t em 
{ 


ployed yet,” he answered in a peculiar 


voice. “Edith and the boys are up there 
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in the second row. We couldn’t get 
seats together, so I came back here. 
It’s pretty hard on mother—I mean 
Edith—to have them leave. They sail 
any day now, so we came East to all 
play round together before they go. We 
couldn’t give two hospital ambulances, 
but—but we’re doing the best we can.” 

The face of the woman beside him 
changed curiously as her eyes followed 
his gaze to the second row, where a 
tiny woman sat between her two big 
sons—their braqad, uniformed young 
shoulders rising far above hers and 
both of their sleek black heads leaning 
Her hair 
was waved loosely and coiled about her 


a little toward her gray one. 


head. 

“Her hair is gray, but it’s pretty, 
isn’t it?’’ Kennerly said boyishly. 

Jean flushed hotly, and hér slender, 
jeweled fingers fumbled with her 
knitting. 

“Why, Freddy Freckles!’ she mur- 
mured awkwardly. “It—Il— it hadn’t 
occurred to me that you had children— 
how splendid! But you 
about the ambu- 
lances. My boy—he’s only twenty— 


men! How 
mustn’t scold me 


has been in France four months. I 
wasn’t meaning to—to boast.” 

Amazed admiration leaped into the 
man’s eyes. 


‘And I’d been pitying you because 


ou hadn't any children he said im 
é ( hard—but 
ut it’s going to be worth it, 1 e- 
how 
“Oh, yes.” 


She struggled to pick up a stitch in 
her knitting. He watched her, won- 
dering, and she looked up at him and 
smiled. 

“So many kinds of ‘bits’ to do, aren’t 
there?” 


He nodded. 

“But the grandest ‘bit’ is our sons,” 
she said softly. 

His throat 


burned and he looked 
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away. An usher came and handed her 


a note. 

“T must go, old Freddy Freckles. My 
husband is all ‘smoked out,’ and we’re 
both tired to-night. He’s waiting.” 

Kennerly put her cloak about her and 
breathed again the fragrance of her 
hair. Finally he found words, stupidly 
commonplace ones: 

“Good-by, Jean. Best luck.” 

“Good-by. I pray—for both of you— 
that your boys will return.” 

“And yours,” he said huskily, and 
she bent her head, but her smile was 
brave. There seemed almost a pain in 
his hand when hers had left it. He did 


not watch her go. But, suddenly he 


knew that the people directly back of 
him were speaking of her. % 

“Yes, damned handsome, all right, 
but about as much heart in her as ina 
machine gun.” 

“If Jean had had any children, it 
would have made a great difference,” 
answered a woman’s kindly, elderly 
voice, 

Kennerly sat on through the third 
act, his right hand clenched tightly 
about a small, fragrant handkerchief 
that had fallen as she had risen to go, 
But he dropped it on the floor and cov- 
ered it with his foot while he stood 
waiting for a tiny, sweet-faced woman 
and his two sons in khaki. 


THE HILL ROAD 
ITTLE road that climbs the hill, will, your windings bring to me 
Scent of wildling apple bloom or whisper of the sea? 
Clear from green-gloomed hemlock shade will.a veery sing to me, 


Or from rain-sweet pasture steal the whitethroats’ melody : 


Does your luring p1 e ease, pleasure 


Or a beggar’s homeless trail threading far, 





shine, and gold for me, 


instead r 


Little road that climbs the hill, do you know what hides for me 

Past your spring-blurred crest that lifts against the Maytime blue? 
Never can my seeking heart guess what fortune bides for me; 

Only know I sun and wind, drifting clouds—and you! 


Friendly sun that beckons on, comrade winds that call to me, 


Vagrant 


clouds that challenge me above a spring-sweet land, 


North or south or east or west, naught more dear could fall to me, 


With a little climbing road to take me by the hand. 


Martua HASKELL CLARK. 

















CARROLL walked 
Burnstable, 
The sand was 


N TEPHEN 
S along the sands of 
among the dunes. 
hot: his bare feet were unaccustomed to 


its contact after three weeks of city 
pavements, and it burned them abom- 
inably. He lifted them gingerly and 
set them down tenderly, hence with an 
extraordinary silence, at each step. He 
had a destination; it had been uncer- 


tain, indefinite, but the sight of a girl 


who and watched the ocean had 
placed it for him. His destination was 
the dune that sheltered her. Like him, 
she wore a bathing suit; again like him, 
a sweater, too. He couldn’t see her 
face, but about her back there was 
something elusively familiar, and he 
stopped, intrigued, pleasantly mystified. 
H ew who she was. She was 
Kathleen Adair, and Molly Randall’s 
uc the rest of the vaning sum 
¢ table s to be the richer by 
( he did not know 

: out her empirically, so 

to speak; they had been told to him. 


And he was puzzled by his feeling that 
he had seen this girl before, since he 
was so sure that he had not. He had 
back that afternoon to Burn- 
stable, after three weeks in town; she 


come 


had arrived, two or three days earlier, 
from Detroit, or St. Louis, or wherever 
t was she lived—he couldn’t remember 
that detail of what had been said about 
wished that girls in bathing 
when you spied on 


_her. He 
suits, particularly 
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them from behind, didn’t look so much 
alike. 

She must look like some one else, he 
supposed. She had taken off her cap; 
he could see her hair-—a rich, ruddy 
brown, touched by the setting sun. It 
was full of the same coppery tints that 

Peggy Armstrong’s one claim to 
beauty. But Peggy was short and— 
well, it wouldn’t be fair to call her fat, 
perhaps, but wasn’t—thin. And 
this girl was tall and slim, with long, 
silken legs and slender ankles, and she 
leaned back upon delicate arms that re- 
minded him, in their firm molding, of 


were 


she 


young birches on a wind-swept hill. He 
gave it up, took a step forward. 
“Oh, Miss Adair!” he said. “They 


sent me for you. You're to come in my 
boat, 


She turned, with a smile, to face him. 


” 


you know—— 


Immediately the aplomb of Steve Car- 


roll, which was not without certain 
ty, d serted hin \ll he could 
do, as that smile froze upon Miss 


Adair’s wholly 


stand there, gaping, his jaw fallen, his 


charming lips, was to 


whole expression akin to that which a 
dog, caught in the act of killing sheep, 
might wear. 

“Glory!” he said. 
Adair—I——_” 

And then, suddenly and, it seemed, 
quite involuntarily, as a sort of reflex 
action, he grinned. In another mo- 
ment, to his own horror and consterna- 
tion, he actually laughed. 


“Oh—gee! Miss 












“I—I really am ashamed and sorry!” 
he gasped. “I—have been—all the 
time! Don’t think I’m not because I’m 
l-laughing! But it is funny!” 

“Really?” she said coldly. 
sorry, but my sense of humor is very 
rudimentary, I’m told. I 
suppose you are Stephen Carroll?” 

She might have said that in such a 
way as to produce in Steve a warm 
glow of pride and pleasure, but she did 
not. Her tone was—condemnatory, 
disparaging. Her eyebrows rose, too, 
and she surveyed him in some such 
fashion as _ that efficient 
judge, bent upoy giving all their rigors 
to the mandates of the law, when he 
glares at a convicted felon before pro- 





“in 60 


sometimes 


used by an 


nouncing sentence. 
“Oh, Lord!” said 
and stopped laughing. 
Miss Adair rose, then, and looked at 
him. Steve had formed a high opinion, 
a very high opinion, of this lady’s looks 


Steve helplessly, 


upon the occasion of his first encounter 
(He knew, why her 
familiar as he had 
But he could see how 


with her. now. 
back had 
approached her!) 
grossly, how culpably, he had under- 
Great pains 


been so 


estimated her attractions. 
had been taken with this young woman ; 
few things had been overlooked. You 
might have said, seeing her just then 


| she was a little 


for the first time, that 


too cold, too vere; that het beauty, 
while undeniab vould have pleased 
you more had it | 1 trifle less per- 
fect, a little wari But, of course, 
she was angry then, and very much 
upon her dignity. 

“T_—_ Gee, I don’t know what to 


“Vou 


” 


say!” said Steve wretchedly. 
see—I had no idea—I—that is 

He dared not look at her, even. It 
might have occurred to him, but, if it 
did, he knew better than to show it, 
that any girl who had in her any hu- 
moved 





must have been 
sympathy for his utter, 


And perhaps this 


manity at all 
to some sort of 
his abject abasement. 
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was“true, even in the case of the glacial™ 
Miss Adair. Perhaps something more ™ 
than mere satisfaction accounted for 
the faint twitching of the corners of 
her mouth, for the mutinous dimple 
that was on view, for just a second, be- 
fore she sternly ordered it~back into 
retirenient. Almost any one might have 
felt sorry for Steve, indeed, in that mo- 
ment. He stood first upon one foot, 
then upon the other. 

“You see,” he said awkwardly, when 
it became plain that if the silence were 
to be broken, it must be by him, “it’s 
rather messy all around, Miss Adair, 
I’m afraid the others have started by 
this time- es 

“Then we'd better be too, 
don’t you think, Mr. Carroll?” she sug- 
gested, very evenly. 

He grew scarlet in his relief and de- 
light. 

“Oh, I say—I knew you were a good 
sport!” he burst out. “Then you are 
coming with me? That’s bully of you, 
Miss Adair—simply corking! I know 
I made an awful break—but this means 
you're going to forgive me, doesn’t it?” 

Her expression showed him that that 
wasn’t the idea at all; that he had 
missed his cue—come in, so to speak, on 





going, 


the wrong. note. He let his voice tail 
off. 
*‘There’s nothing to forgive, Mr. 
Carroll,” she said quietl “That you 
uggest t you think of 1t You 
= 1 i I 
sut—if you’re coming with me 


“T’m not in the least afraid of you, 
Mr. Carroll!” she flashed. “And, un- 
less you’re extremely stupid, you should 
be able to understand. I’m to be Mrs. 
Randall’s guest. I don’t want to spoil 
and her unhappy by 
extraordinary ex- 


my visit make 
telling her of the 
perience you forced upon me the first 
And I’m obliged to 
| 


time I saw you. 
rely up ke it unnecessary 


mn you to ma 
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to explain what will be called—shall we 
say my dislike of you?” 

“That—well, that’s plain enough, of 
course,” said Steve, his color rising a 
little ‘And it’s coming to me, too 





Thank you! I feel I have the right 
to ask some things of you. You quite 
understand, do you not, Mr. Carroll? 
I'll go with you, in your boat, to Molly’s 
clambake. When we’re coming back, 
] shall manage to be in another boat. It 
will be taken for granted that, now that 
we have met, we’ve found that we are 
not at all congenial, in spite of the ab- 
surd way in which people have been 
ing each of us to the other? You 
lo understand, don’t you?” 


I 
( 


They had begun to walk slowly along 


the beach, but now Carroll stopped and 
looked at her with a certain show of 
ndig1 ition 
‘Understand?” he echoed. “I do 
not! And what’s more, I won’t! You— 
why ou’re the most congenial thing 
| ever saw in all my life. I’m going to 
spend all the rest of this summer and 
many more springs and summers 
itumns and winters as it takes to 
make 1 understand why I made such 
a juggins of myself in town the other 
da hy I really wasn’t quite account 


ble | certainly won’t try to make 


ink I don’t like you, because 


vel he id, rather scornfully 0 
haven't let me see any clever 
Really, Mr. Carroll, 


don’t you think I am being rather nicer 


ness for myself 


) you than you deserve? Leaving your 





ither offensive suggestion of your re- 
gard for me out of the question, don’t 
you think I’m in a position to name my 
own terms If I’m prepared to spare 


you the embarrassment of telling Mrs 





lall how you tried to—to—'pick 
me uj . the other day, don’t you think 


you ought to follow any suggestion I 
make ?” 

It was his turn to sigh. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, utterly 
crushed at last. ‘You’re absolutely 
right, of course. I ought to be tarred— 
or feathered—or something! But— 
oh, well, I’d almost rather have you tell 
Molly the whole thing than He 
caught her eye. “Oh, all right!” he 
said unhappily. “I'll be good!” 

Thereafter they walked along in an 
uncompanionable silence until they 
came to his boat. She accepted his so- 
licitous attention to her comfort in the 
matter of cushions and a coat with an 
indifference that chilled him; she froze 
him, as they ran across the bay, every 
time he tried to talk. Not until they 
had almost reached their destination did 
she condescend to speak. 

‘I suppose,” she said pensively, “that 
you'll be asked how you like me. [ll 
leave the details to you—but you find 
me rather stupid, don’t you, Mr. Car- 
roll, and—well—distinctly unattrac- 








tive? 

He glared at her, with the first show 
of spirit he had been able to muster for 
some, time. 

“T do not!” he said darkly. “Look 
here—I’m at your mercy. I'll lie to 
these people, if you make me do it, but 


I’m hanged if I'll lie to you! You’ve 
got a real brain, and when it comes to 
oks, you’ve got every girl in Burn- 
table skinned to death! I'd give all 
[| own for a chance to paint you, right 
now. And what’s more, you’re a good 


sport, even if you are hitting me when 
I’m down. And some day “a 
“Spare my blushes, please,” said Miss 
Adair. She examined him coolly, crit- 
ically. “I’m sorry I can’t return your 
compliments in kind, Mr. Carroll. 
You're the sort of man I’ve always par- 
ticularly disliked. As to looks and— 
well, other things. I’m quite sure I 
shouldn’t have liked you, even if you 
hadn't tried to introduce yourself to me 
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by trying to—pick me up. /s that the 
correct phrase, Mr. Carroll?” 

“Please!” he said, with a groan, scar- 
let again. “Won’t you understand that 
I knew right away what an insane thing 
that was? Don’t you think you’ve pun- 
ished me almost enough for that asinine 
performance?” 

“Punished?” she said, her lifted eye- 
brows eloquent. “‘How you do dwell 
on that absurd idea! ' You’re not be- 
ing punished at all! If you really have 
any of the regard you profess for my 
feelings, try not to be melodramatic, 
Mr. Carroll!” 

Taking one consideration with an- 
other, Steve Carroll did not greatly en- 
joy that clambake; or the moonlight 
bathing that, in due season, followed 
it; or the ride home, or anything about 
the party. He hadn't been quite as low 
in his mind as he had seemed to be, 
in the boat, because he had had an idea 
that, since they were so late, he would 
be able to have Miss Adair to himself 
a good deal, whether she was willing 
or no. But he had underestimated her. 
In some mysterious fashion, she got 
away from him at once. .She and Molly 
Randall coalesced for a moment, agd in 
about two minutes, a callow youth 
named Bill Anderson, who would never, 
of his own volition, have dreamed of 
monopolizing a visiting girl of 
Kathleen Adair, 


her off and try 


such 


charm a 


was taking 
Idered fast 


ion, to realize 
got Peggy Armstz1 ng. : 
good sort, and all that, but—— 

Later, people kept asking him how 
he liked Miss Adair. They assumed, 
of course, that he had had a chance 
to form an opinion; they didn’t under- 
stand—most pointedly they didn’t un- 
derstand—his backwardness about ex- 
pressing it. He squirmed. He was no 
fool, though he a 
He knew perfectly well the meaning of 
all the things Molly Randall had been 
Adair: knew, 


cted like one at times. 


saying about Kathleen 


too, the sort of missionary work she® 
had been doing, the hints she had been 
dropping about giving him and Kath- 
leen a chance to like one another. He 
could see all sorts of complications 
looming up. 

The worst of it all was, of course, 
that he knew it was all absolutely his 
What an ass he had been! 
know—couldn’t 


own fault. 
Of course, he couldn’t 
have known—when he saw Miss Adair 
in New York and followed his crazy 
impulse, that she was the girl for whom 
Molly Randall had been acting as ad- 
vance agent. But that didn’t let him 
out—not in a thousand years! He 
flushed again, all alone though he was, 
when he was lying awake that night, 
going over the whole beastly business, 
at the memory of the way he had be- 
haved. 

Of course, it bad luck 
that had brought his chickens home to 
roost in this fashion, but he was fair- 
minded enough to admit that it served 
him right. He had acted like an un- 
speakable cad; that his motives had 
been wholly pure and moderately lofty 
didn’t alter that. 

Steve, as may have been mentioned, 
Was a painter. He was a pretty good 
painter, too. And if you wanted to 
make him thoroughly mad, all you had 


was sheer 


something about 


he was wont to maintain, he needed no 
temperament to excuse anything he did 
or didn’t do. So far 
permitted, he explained, he did as he 
jolly well pleased, and any one who 


disapproved had full permission to 


as circumstances 


keep on disapproving. 

When he felt like painting and the 
bills pretty cleaned up, he 
got busy and painted his head off. 
When the rent was due and the butcher 
looked nervous, he got equally busy and 


were well 


painted for money—portraits, as a rule 




















of course—and he got the money. Tem- 
perament ? Nothing to it! Thus Steve. 
And yet—there were those—and they 
included Molly Randall—who weren't 
prepared to admit that Steve was with- 
out temperament. Why, for example, 
had he deserted Burnstable to spend 
three parching weeks in New York, 
painting and sketching in “East Side 
streets, at Coney Island, in the parks? 
He had vowed, in June, that he meant 
to loaf all summer. He’d had a par- 
ticularly good winter and spring, and 
had made all sorts of money. There 
had been a steady demand for por- 
traits, and, beside that, he was begin- 
ning: to catch on, and quite a lot of 
things he had painted simply to please 
himself had been sold, at good prices. 
So there was that for evidence of 
Steve’s temperament, despite his pro- 
fane disclaimer. Again, he had certain 
theories of life and conduct. And it 
was the combination of those theories 
with the heat and the loneliness of New 
York at night in August, when he 
couldn’t work, that had betrayed him 
in the matter of Miss Adair. Had 
there been any one at all in town for 
him to play with, he never would have 
succumbed to his idiotic impulse. 
His idea hadn’t seemed so unreason- 


able, in the beginning. Miss Adair had 
bec t ing at his hotel shopping had 
kept her in town a couple of days, he 
Id IppD e. now on her way to 

( It had seemed to him 

rather ridiculous that he and she should 


continue to suffer alone when each 
might contribute to the other’s enjoy- 
ment. That had involved, as he could 
see now, rather large assumptions. He 
had assumed, for example, that Miss 
Adair was bored and discontented, and 
nothing could have been farther from 
the truth. She had, as a matter of fact, 
been‘having a singularly good time. The 
shops had been open to her; so had a 
plethoric bank account. But he hadn’t 
thought of that. 
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Then he had had a sort of desire for 
a tilt at convention. He had had a no- 
tion of trying to prove that a man and a 
girl, temporarily at loose ends, might 
meet, drift together for a few days— 
joining forces in amusing assaults upon 
the eternal enemy, time—and then drift 
apart, as two men might do. He would 
have banished sentiment, the very 
shadow of it, from their intercourse, 
save, perhaps, at their last meeting— 
at a table on a roof garden, say, with 
soft music in the air about them and 
flowers between them. 

But it had turned out that Miss Adair 
was not, that most emphatically she was 
not, the sort of girl with whom such an 
idea may be tested. 

And he could see, now, in the still 
watches of the night—whatever they 
may be—that it had never been much 
of an idea, anyway. Had Miss Adair 
had a bad complexion, or a poor figure, 
or a squint The trouble was that 
those saving thoughts were rather be- 
lated in their advent. 

The next morning Molly Randall de- 
manded an accounting. She made Steve 
swim out with her to a rock known to 
them both of old, in the days, long be- 
fore Randall had turned up, when Steve 
and Molly had flirted rather desperately 
together. 





“What did you do to Kathleen, 
Steve?” asked Molly ‘She loathes 
you ! And I know het ell enough to 


1 have liked you, as I 
meant she should, if you hadn’t behaved 
like a beast!” 

“Oh, come, Molly !’" said Steve. 
“That’s a bit thick! People don’t al- 
ways fall for the people you think they 
will, you know. Miss Adair—well, 
she’s a nice girl, of course, and all that, 
but she didn’t make such a whale of a 
hit with me, if you must know it!” 

He squirmed as he uttered that mon- 
And he couldn’t have 
been very convincing, either, because 
Molly, basking luxuriously on the rock 


know that she’ 


strous heresy. 
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in the hot sun and looking like a sleek 
young seal, stuck out her tongue at him. 

“Stuff!” she said. “And nonsense! 
I know you as well as I do Bob, Steve! 
I can read you like big print. I know 
why you like girls and why you don’t. 
Kathleen was made for you. What’s 
more, you do like her, and the reason 
you're lying is that you know she 
doesn't like you, and you don’t want to 
be laughed at!” 

Steve uttered the ribald sounds to 
which the male has recourse when he 
wants to make a woman think her in- 
tuitive processes haven’t functioned 
properly and knows that if he trusts to 
speech, it will betray him. 

“There’s just one -thing, 
Molly went on pensively. “I 
you—I did want you—and Kathleen 
to—well, to like each other. But— 
she’s the best friend I ever had, and 
I haven’t seen her for three years, and 
I won’t have her bothered into going 
home ahead of time. So—you behave! 


Steve,” 
do want 


If I can square things for you, I'll do 
it, but don’t you try.” 


“You’re too darned deep,” said 
Steve. “You'll fall into yourself some 
time, Molly, and never be able to climb 
out! I’m sorry if your feelings are 
hurt, but if you want to know the truth, 
this is the first prospect I’ve seen of 
having a little peace since you started 
boosting Miss Adair!” 
hear yourself talk, don’t you, 
Of urse you don’t 
me to believe you?” 

“Well, I can’t help that,” he said sul- 
lenly. 

Molly was right. 


' 
u ado 
+ 

like to 


Steve? expect 


Steve didn’t want 
to be laughed at. He ran pretty true 
to the male type in that respect. He’d 
about decided on the line he meant to 
take with Kathleen Adair. He liked 
her, he admired her, but he had rather 
lost his head the day before. In the 
morning light, he felt that it would be 
unnecessary—would be carrying things 


too far, altogether—for him to fall i 
love with her. ° 

Steve was no callow, impressionable) 
boy. He had singed his wings two or 
three times since the ending of his af- 
fair with Molly Randall, and he had 
come to be nicely wary of the flame, 
He did have a way with women, un 
doubtedly, but enough shocking things 
have been revealed about him. He 
didn’t do things that were—unpleasant, 
He was cautious—that was all. And 
if he were going to fall in love, there 
was certainly every reason why it 
should not be with Kathleen Adair. He 
was quite sure of that. 

So—he fell in love with her! Head 
over heels, he fell in love with her! At 
the end of two wretched weeks, he had 
only just enough sense left to be sure 
that the only chance he had with her 
lay in playing a waiting game. Angels 
would find the treading pretty difficult 
on the road he wanted to follow; he 
gritted his teeth and determined not to 
play the part of the fool who rushed in, 

Things weren’t easy for him. To be- 
gin with, in Burnstable, where there 
weren’t so many people, anyway, and 
all there were were intimate and went 
around together pretty much all the 
time, he couldn’t help seeing a good 
deal of Adair. And though 
they were, in a measure, lost so far as 
was 


Kathleen 


Steve was concerned, because he 


sO soon, s¢ hopeleé ly involved, in im- 


partial observer, acquainted with all the 
facts, been compelled to 
admire without reserve the methods of 
Miss Adair. 

She didn’t snub Steve. Not she! 
She knew a trick worth two of that. 
She was absolutely pleasant to him, even 
But she was nice to him as a gitl 


would have 


nice. 
is nice to a man who doesn’t count, who 
never can or will count. She made no 
effort to avoid him. When she couldn't; 
without being pointed about it, escape 
a seat in his car, a trip in his boat on 
some excursion, an occasional pairing 
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with him at golf or tennis, she took them 
easily, smiling. The idea seemed to be 
that she had put him in his place, and 
that she was willing to trust him to keep 
it, despite his unsavory record. 

But so far as Steve was concerned, 
nothing made any difference. He was 
done for, and he knew it. He might 
fool the crowd; he might even bring an 
uncertain frown to Molly Randall’s eyes 
at times, but he knew. He had oppor- 
tunities to observe that dimple, per- 
mitted to show itself, now, for the bene- 
fit of more favored swains, and to see 
that the lady’s severe and classic beauty 
had its tempered moments, when amuse- 
ment and good cheer relaxed the se- 
verity of her aspect. 

She even had serious talks with him, 
which, on her part, were sheer, pre- 
meditated brutality, because they com- 
pleted the wreck of what had been a 
happy life. Steve had made no mis- 
take when he had told her that she had 
a brain. She had. ‘And, moreover, 
she could talk to him—and intelligently 
—about painting. She knew a good 
deal about art, and what she liked, too, 
and she needed no one to tell her what 
she ought to like. She pricked, with a 
single word, the bubble of conceit that 
had kept him up about a certain picture 
of his. Looking at it, she smiled and 
had t 


be pressed to speak. 

iad a good idea,” she said, “but 
And you've a 
f good draw 


without 


arry it out 


pretty picture, with a lot « 
ing and some nice values—but 
any idea behind it. Intention and exe- 
cution didn’t get together quite, did 
they ?” 

It is, perhaps, significant that the fury 
he couldn’t conceal at that criticism 
evoked the first really interested look 
she had given him since the hour of 
their second meeting. 

It steadied He stopped being 
angry almost at But 
somehow that incident helped him to 
find himself clear 


him. 


once, of course. 


and do some sane, 


thinking about his situation. He made 
up his mind, quite definitely, that life 
without Kathleen Adair would be a 
howling waste. And plainly, all too 
plainly, being abject wasn’t going to get 
him anywhere. What would? That, 
precisely, was what he didn’t know, 
couldn’t find out—what maddened him, 

On a sudden impulse, he went off for 
two weeks with Jimmy Hepburn, cruis- 
ing along the coast as far as Bar Har- 
bor and back. He and Hepburn were 
good enough friends to need no speech. 
Twice, a working fit took hold of him, 
and Jimmy sat about patiently, with a 
full-sail breeze going utterly to waste, 
smoking a pipe and watching him and, 
when he got tired of doing that, mak- 
ing small repairs. There was a sort 
of awe in Steve’s eyes when he looked 
over the results of his work. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “Jimmy! Did 
[ paint that? Did you see me do it? 
Because, if you didn’t, I won’t believe 
it’s mine. I can’t paint like that!” 

“Sure you did,” said Jimmy toler- 
antly. “It’s a pretty picture, too, Steve. 
Funny you never tried any sea stuff 
before. Shouldn’t wonder if we could 
get the Casino to buy it. I'll bring it up 
at the next meeting of the gov- 
ernors.” 

Steve said nothing. The ghost of an 
idea had flashed into his mind. 

“Let’s beat it Jimmy—d’you 
” he said, a little later. 


li find, 


back, 
mind 
went 
back. Things Burn- 
stable, and the ghost of an idea that 
Steve had had to do with that stir. 
There had been talk, before he left with 
Hepburn, of a sort of bazaar at the Ca- 
sino, for some charity. In his absence, 
it had crystallized, as he had guessed 
it would, since Molly Randall had been 
interested in it. Now nothing else was 
talked about. He was on the Randall 
veranda on the night of his return, and 
Molly was planning, eagerly. 

“We'll raffle off as many things as we 


Jimmy didn’t and they 


were stirring in 
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” 


can,” she said. 
ahead of time 

He waited a while. 

“Want a portrait ?” he asked casually. 
His eyes were on Kathleen Adair. 

“Whose?” asked Molly. 

“Any one’s,” he said. “I’ll do a por- 
trait of whoever holds the lucky num- 
ber—try to, anyhow.” 

“Steve—you’re a dear!” said Molly. 
“Kathleen—wouldn’t it be great?” 

“It’s rather reckless, I should think,” 
said Kathleen. “Suppose the winner 
were some one—well, some one you 
didn’t see? Asa painter, I mean.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It wouldn’t be as good, of course,” 
he said. “But when it comes to por- 
traits—well, we can’t all choose our 
sitters, as Sargent does. I could take a 
chance, I think. There many 
people here I wouldn’t more or less en- 
joy painting.” 

Miss Adair But she had 
nothing more to say. And Molly, a 
good deal excited, since this was, un- 
questionably, to be the grand prize of 
her lotteries, wasn’t a bit disturbed. 
Steve was.restored to favor forthwith. 
He suspected, from an added coolness 
in Miss Adair’s manner toward him, 
that Molly had been indiscreet. But he 
didn’t care—now. And he amazed 
Molly by the helpful interest he took in 
- omething altogether un 


him. It had | been 


iOng 


“You can start raffles 


” 











aren’t 


smiled. 


the bazaar 
precedented, for 
his habit to jeer 

He did, before the bazaar opened, 
about half the work. He took 
plete charge, for example, of the raffles 
—did posters advertising them, for 
which people promptly began offering 
fancy prices; made the slips; arranged 
for the drawings, all of which were to 
be held on the night of the bazaar. 
And he thought of at least a dozen new 
and unassailable ways of inducing peo- 
ple to part with their money without 
actual violation of the statutes against 


at such things 


com- 









grand and petty larceny, in such cag 
made and provided. 

The bazaar was a howling success, 
It made almost enough money to justify 
the work and the heartburning and the 
labor that had gone into it—not quite 
enough, of course, but almost. And 
toward the end of the evening, some 
one made a speech, extolling Steve for 
his generosity, and he got red, and made 
indignant sounds down in his throat; 
and Molly—looking wonderful, because 
she was the sort who did look- wonder- 
ful when all her physical strength was 
gone and she was subsisting upon her 
nerves—announced the drawing for the 
portrait Steve was to paint. 

Steve brought the great brass -bowl 
in which the slips were jumbled to- 
gether. He made a great ceremony of 
mixing them up, and Molly drew one 
out and read the number. Everywhere 
papers rustled; all over the great danc- 
ing floor talk, which had been hushed, 
buzzed. And suddenly, in a distant 
corner, there was an outburst of laugh- 
ter and exclamations. Steve and Molly 
looked over toward that corner; they 
saw Kathleen Adair being pushed for- 





ward. In her hand she held a slip; 
she was laughing, deprecating, con- 
fused. 


“Steve!” said Molly. “It’s Kathleen 
you’ve got to paint!” 
“Good Lord!” he “T can’t!” 
He hadn’t meant to speak so loud. 


But in hush Miss Adair 


Iden hush, as 
was being pushed forward through the 


said. 
a sudd 


press of people, his voice carried, ap- 
pallingly clear. He could see that she 
had heard him; he didn’t need to look 
at Molly to know how furious she was. 
All he could see was the color that had 
rushed into-Kathleen Adair’s cheeks. 
“It isn’t fair for me to have won!” 


she said. “You see—I’m going home 
so soon—I won’t have time for sit- 
tings——” 

“But——” Steve began. 


That was Molly, cut- 


“Kathleen !” 




















ting in. “Of course you'll stay over! 
Steve—I’ve been dreaming of a por- 
trait of Kathleen by you—I—why—I 
think I prayed she’d win!” 

People closed in about them.. There 
was no chance for more talk. Kath- 
leen Adair, drawing herself a little way 
apart, looked curiously at Steve. And 
in his eyes she must have seen a strange 
look, dogged, almost defiant. She was 
very thoughtful while she waited for 
Molly. And, after all, she waited in 
vain. For Steve came to her, instead. 

“Molly’s crazy,” he said, almost 
curtly. “She insists on staying to clear 
up some things—though she’s almost 
dead. I’m to take you home and then 
come back for her.” 

Miss Adair made no protest. Very 
quietly she got her wrap and set out 
with him, across the sands. 

“I’m sorry you heard me say that,” 
he said gravely. 

“I’m sorry you let others hear you,” 
she said. “That’s what complicates 
things.” 

“IT know.” He nodded. 
of course, now we've both got to go 
through with it. And I can’t do a de- 
cent portrait of you.” 

“You know—I’d like to know just 
why,” she said. He puzzled her; that 
was plain enough. 

“T’d better tell you, I suppose,” he 
because I’m 


“Because, 


said “Tt’s—well, it’s 
’d be too truthful. You see 

[ set out to try to make you forgive 
me for—well, the way I acted. And I 
don’t think you’ve played the game 
fairly.” 

“Mr. Carroll!’ she said, amazed. 
_, ay 

“I mean it,” he said, rather grimly. 
“You’ve never forgotten for one mo- 
ment, have you? You’ve made up your 
mind never to let me forget, really. 
You—well, you’re not stupid. You 
could see that I—well, that nothing had 
ever mattered as much to me as wiping 
out what I’d done, getting a fresh start 
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And you’d let me get just 


” 


with you. 
so far and then 

“It’s you who are stupid!” she said 
angrily. “I—I—didn’t want to for- 
get—and forgiving would have meant 
that e 

“Exactly!” he said. “I’ve worked 
that out. That’s just it. Oh, I don’t 
care—any more! But—well, I was 
pretty badly fooled, you see. I thought 
you were big—and you weren’t. And 
it’s all the things I’ve been thinking 
about you that will try to get into a 
picture! That’s what I’m afraid of. 
You see—I—well, I really can paint. 
And I'm afraid a portrait of you would 
get away from me—that | wouldn’t be 
able to do a nice, pretty, surface pic- 
ture—a sort of colored photograph. I’m 
afraid I’d put it all in. And—you 
haven’t deserved that. Because, of 
course, you're only all that to me. You 
wouldn’t be, necessarily, to some one 
else, who’d never started reaction like 
that in you.” 

“Oh!” she said, helpless in her fury. 
She stopped and faced him, in the wan- 
ing moonlight. “You—you’re con- 
temptible! Do you think I’m afraid 
of what you'll paint into my portrait?” 

He said nothing at all. 

“T never meant to let you paint me!” 
she said. “But now—oh, you've got 
to! I'll hold you to your bargain!” 

















“As you please,” he said, and bowed. 
They had come to the Randalls’ cot- 
tage, and he held open the unlatched 
“T suppose there 
really is not much time. I shall be 
glad to start to-morrow, if I am to paint 
you at all.” 

She bowed, and flashed past him. 
And he walked back, very slowly, very 
gravely, and yet with a curious little 
smile lightening the corners of his 
mouth, for Molly. 

And the next day she came to him, 
serene, unruffled, smiling, coolly 
friendly—the Kathleen Adair he had 
been seeing day after day, ever since 


door for her to enter. 
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they had had it out on the occasion of 
their second meeting. 

“I’m here,” she said. “I’m not afraid, 
you see.” 

“T see,” he said. “You understand— 
1 was really trying to be fair with you, 
last night? I knew I’d make you angry, 
but it seemed to me there was nothing 
else for me to do.” 

“T’ll take my 
rather scornfully. 

“*Then—the cards are on the table,” 
he said cheerfully. “I wish you’d think 
about pleasant things, if you can. And 
I’m going to ask you to wait until the 
picture’s done before you look at it.” 

She nodded. 

And as he went to work, she seemed 
to grow, despite herself, into an interest 
in him. She had seen him at work be- 
fore, when he had been sketching, but 
this was different. He disposed of her 
with a ruthless disregard for her own 
ideas—even for her comfort. He tried 
half a dozen outline heads, in crayon, 
before he got a pose he liked. But after 
_that he wasted no time at all, and it 
must have seemed to her that he might 
almost as well have been painting from 
a lay figure. 

He swore roundly as he scraped out a 
line that had gone wrong; he smoked 
steadily; as the light changed, he 
worked at the makeshift arrangements 
His whole studio was 
the 


chances,” she said, 


of his window 


a makeshift affai1 


an old cabin, 


incipally his 


windows of which were p1 


own He was a pretty good 
painter, but as a could 
have been useful only as a horrible ex- 
ample. 

And still, for all her fury, for all 
the unpromising start they had made, 
the sittings brought about a certain 
friendliness between them. She 
seeing him, for the first time, you see, 
He wasn’t 
and with her, 


work. 
carpenter, he 


was 
at his very best. self-con- 
scious when he worked, 
inevitably, he had always been self-con- 


scious. There were times, even, when 
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he wasn’t specifically conscious of her 
when good, straight talk poured out of 
him and stirred her to reluctant re- 
sponse in kind. 

It wasn’t long before a frank curios- 
ity possessed her, and she begged for 
a glimpse of the picture. 

“You’ve frightened me, a little,” she 
“It—well, it’s rather appalling 
Do you know—you'’ve made me 
a little ashamed of myself? You've 
made me think that perhaps you saw 
that I was doing something when I 
scarcely knew it,myself.” 

He got up with an abruptness that 
startled her. 

“You promised!” he said gruffly. 
“Not a look until it’s done! Next week, 
some time 

“Oh, well,” she said, stung, a little 
hurt. After all, she had given him an 
opening. 

And then, one morning, he was late, 
He reached the studio and found her 
waiting. She dropped into the pose. 
And then, suddenly, she got up. 

“T won't said. 


said. 


cheat!’ she “Not 
every way. I looked.” 

“Well,” he said, rather heavily. 

“Mr. Carroll—I am ashamed, now! 
You haven’t fulfilled your—threat. 
You’ve kind—and than 
kind—to know enough about 
your work to see that———” 

He took a quick step toward her, and 


been more 


me. | 


then he sto] ped 


said. “‘] I’ve painted 
seen, in these last days. ‘I 


unlicked cub _ that 


“Kathleen !’’ he 
what I’ve 
talked like an 
night ss 

She faced him, unafraid. 
were shining. 

“Damn!” he said. “I can’t do it!” 

He stared at her wretchedly. And 
the most curious look, of blended won- 
der and dismay, came into her eyes. 

“Say what you were going to say,’s 
Her voice broke, wavered, 

“{—I—want you to say 


Her eyes 


said. 
faint. 


she 
grew 
it.” 


















get you ! 





“You said you couldn’t cheat!” he 
broke out. “Neither can I! Kath- 
leen—can’t you See? How I tricked 
you? Do you know that you were 
meant to win that portrait, from the 
very first—that it was so I could paint 
you that I suggested it? That I fixed 
things so that it was bound to be one 
of your numbers that was drawn? 
Molly didn’t know—but that was so. [ 
put the slips in that bowl,.and burned 
them right away. And then—when I 
talked to you that night—I wanted to 
taunt you, to dare you so that you 
would let me paint you! * 
“You—you’ve seen what I’ve 
painted! I couldn’t talk to you in 
words—you wouldn’t let me. But I 
knew I could make the canvas speak 
for me! I made you think—what you 
thought that night. I made you look 
for a clever, brutal portrait—spiteful, 
vicious. And all the time I knew that 
I could never paint you except as a 
man paints the woman he loves! Oh, 
I meant to cheat and lie and steal to 
I counted on everything 
that’s come about here since I’ve been 
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painting you. I counted on your sur- 
prise when you saw what I’d painted— 
because I knew you’d understand! And 
I thought I could cheat to get you! 
Well—I can’t!” 

He stopped, his breath coming fast. 

“Now you've got it!” he said. “I’m 
rather worse than you thought I was, 
I suppose.” 

And suddenly her clear laugh filled 
the cabin. 

“Oh, my dear 
that mattered !” 

He stared at her, incredulous. He 
saw the tears that stood in her eyes, the 
trembling of her laughing lips. Awk- 
wardly, unbelieving still, he went to- 
ward her, groping. 

“Steve!” she said. “Oh, Steve! You 
frightened me so just now! You 
thought I could see more than I did in 
your painting! I could see what I knew 
before—that you had painted a woman 
who loved the man she was looking at! 
And I was so—afraid—so ashamed— 
so sure that I had gone too far, when 
I meant only to punish you a little 
Steve—I thought I’d lost you.” 


!’ she cried. “As if 








THE FALL OF 


THE CURTAIN 


HE king is dead, but something of the sting 


Is quick. removed by cries of “Live the king!” 
Finality—like that which doth attend 
An hour’s last stroke—comes when we lose a friend. 


ANTOINETTE 





DE CouRSEY PATTERSON. 












‘ With Eyes for No. 
Woman 


E turned to beauty as a flower 
turns to the sun. When the 
Great War broke, he vaguely 
felt that all ugliness had combined to 
blot out all that was beautiful. He 
went forth to the great adventure light- 
heartedly, and paid, for him, the su- 
preme sacrifice. He came back blind. 
The little mouselike who 
nursed him had a soft and 
caressing hands; and he was a born 
lover. They were married. There was 
no great surprise in this to those who 
had known him. “Just wait,” they told 
each other wisely. But at the end of 
two full years, even the most knowing 
of them had to admit that the impos- 
sible had actually happened—the will- 
o’-the-wisp had become a hearth fire. 
_ Back in the gay little colony on the 
Sound where he had flitted through so 
many golden days before the utter dark 


( it the couple’s 


woman 
voice 


ness, people mar 
much at 


] t n ‘ 
qaey on ) oO 


wonderful 
her devotion to him there were women 
who could readily understand that, in 
spite of themselves—but at his devo- 
tion to her. Now that he had eyes for 
no woman, he seemed to have heart and 
soul for but one. 

“Look,” said one woman of his past 
unseen, they watched 
chairs in a 


to another, as, 
them in their 
recess of the inn porch. 

It was twilight. A rapt expression 
of tenderness lighted his sightless face. 
His wife sat beside him in sympathetic 


accustomed 


By Robert Rudd Whiting 


Author of “The Golden Idiot,” 
“Idle Isle,” etc. 


Gently his hand reached out 
Hé raised her fingers to his 


silence. 
for hers. 
lips. 

“One might think,’ said the other 
woman with a trace of bitterness, “that 
she was a!l the world to him.” 


His mind, shut out from the present 
by darkness, was racing back over the 
years, feasting upon crumbs of color 
and sunshine fronf the past. He was 
back at an old New England school— 
barely eighteen. He could see the old 
shanty back of the cottage in which 
he lived. The girl of the shanty, tall, 
lithe, gypsylike, was going out to the 
well with an empty pail. Her dress 
was ragged and her raven black hair 
was coarse and untidy. Yet there was 
something regal in the animallike grace 
with which she moved. 

“Hello, Gypsy,” called the boy 


his window 


from 


shot one ornful glance at him 


She g I 
The 


and went on about her business. 
boy was disappointed; sometimes she 
told him to go to hell. 

The blind man’s mind flashed over 
weeks of boyish joys and tragedies to 
a sweltering June night just before the 
close of school. The boy tossed upon 
his bed, unable to sleep. Then, with 
the birth of an idea, he lay still and 
listened. No sound. The instructor on 
the floor below was abed and asleep. 
The boy slipped from his bed, drew on 
shirt, trousers, and sneakers, paused at 
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the window a moment, and then swung 
himself out and dropped noiselessly to 
the ground. ‘Cross lots to the back 
road, down the back road to the path 
through the woods that led to Rabbit 
Pond, and then a long, cool swim—all 
alone—with no one to suggest this when 
it would be pleasanter to do that. 

As he stood on the edge of a rock, 
arms upraised ready to dive, he thought 
he heard a faint rippling sound, far out 
in the center of the pond. He lowered 
his arms and peered through the dark- 
Was that something—that inky 
blur? It seemed—— He dove and 
struck out overhand—clop, clop, clop— 
a long, silent glide through the 
It was something— 

ne one. Clop, clop, clop, clop—an- 
other long guide. Why, it was Gypsy 

the girl who lived in the shanty. 

“Hello,” he called softly, when he 
was almost upon her, 

The sound of his voice broke what- 
ever the spell that had held her. She 
turned and darted swiftly away from 
him. Surging with the primal instinct 
of pursuit, he lunged furiously after 
her. He was gaining steadily when she 
reached the shallow water. She turned 
faced him, waist deep, her long 
black hair hanging in dripping strands 

glistening white shoulders. 
vere blazing, half in terror, 
Something halted him. 


ned ai 


ness. 


then 


water. Listen! 


and 


ert! otne 


e entered the woods path a little 


1 


She must have known 
behind her, but she 
\infully ignored him. Her heavy 
- reached almost to her waist. The 
ss clung to her still-moist 
uickened his pace until he 
her. A little doubtfully he 

ng hand in his. 


— 


yf him. 


he was just 


point that the women 
ch saw the blind 
wife’s hand and raise it 


man 


to his lips. She gave a responsive lit- 
tle pressure. Something in the caress- 
ing motion of her thumb took him 
back a half dozen years. 

He was seeing a woman home from 
a dance. They were spinning along 
through Central Park in her limousine, 
The night was chilly, and they were 
holding hands in her muff, under the 
playful pretense of keeping warm. Just 
such a caressing little pressure of the 
thumb—— He wondered. The feath- 
ers of her big black hat were on the side 
away from him. The faint, intoxicat- 
ing scent of her pale-gold hair was mad- 
dening. He wondered. Wondering, he 
drew her slowly to him—and kissed 
her. Her eyes were closed. When a 
woman’s eyes are closed, she can see 
no harm in what she does. 

“Sweetheart,” he murmured aloud. 

“Dearest,” resporided the wife beside 
him on the inn porch. 

An elusive something in the way she 
said the word brought to his sightless 
vision one of those tall, flaming-haired 
southern California, 
daughters of those Spanish beauties 
whose pride melted like snow be- 
fore the fiery passion of dashing Irish 
adventurers. But this picture was only 
for an instant. A whiff of salt air from 
off the Sound sent his fancy a-winging 
across the broad Atlantic. He was: back 

t a little Swiss watering place. 

The old 

nce at his chateau. 


goddesses. of 


German baron was giving 
The floor was 
champagne was too 
Strauss 


oo crowded, the 
sweet, but the waltzes 
waltzes, and she—she was divine. He 
had not caught her name, he did not 
know her nationality; but they danced, 
and danced and danced, floating lightly 
surface of the soft, throb- 
bing At last it stopped. He 
tenderly placed her shawl 
about her shoulders and led her through 
the French window out upon the moon- 
She did not speak his lan- 
But her 


were 


on the 
music. 
cobweby 


lit terrace. 
guage; he spoke little of hers. 
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dark, pleading eyes asked a question, 
and the moon translates all languages 
into the one universal one. He arose 
from the balustrade upon which they 
had been sitting and took her hands. 
Gently he drew her to him. Silently 
she yielded and melted into his embrace. 


The blind man had risen from his 
chair and was holding his hands out 
toward his wife. She, feeling that he 
wished to go in, took his hands. Gently 
he drew her to him. 


“Dearest!” she - protested. 
one will see us!” 

And then, because she thought that 
no one was looking, or perhaps be- 
cause she knew that some one was, she’ 
met his kiss with hers. 


“Some 


“One might think,” a woman of his 
past had said as she watched them, 
“that she was all the world to him.” 

She spoke nearly the truth. For this 
wife, whom he had never seen, was to 
him all the women he had ever seen. 


BID 
BALLADE OF OLD.SWEETHEARTS 


CANNOT bring my heart to say 

That only one fair face is fair, 
Or slight the loves of yesterday, 

Because they are.no longer there; 

Deny Callista’s raven hair, 

Because pure gold your tresses flow. 

I love you—yet can I forswear 
The kind, good girls of long ago? 


Jane, that so early went away, 
Like music fading on the air, 
Or Rose, so delicately gay, 
Or Margaret, so debonair, 
Or Olive, like some orchid rare, 
With bosom white as drifted snow, 
Or Mab, so brave to do and dare— 
The kind, good girls of long ago. 


i hose 


Oh, merry as a roundelay 
little festivals with Claire! 


And Phyllis how can I gainsay? 
Or quite forget—this many a year— 


Audrey’s light foot upon the stair? 
Because you came, ah, must they go? 

All that they gave and all they were— 
The kind, good girls of long ago. 


Envoi 
O princess, bid me not declare, 
Because, in sooth, I love you so, 
That I for them no longer care- 
The kind, good girls of long ago. 
RicHARD LE GALLIENNE. 











HE delicious sense of unabashed 
dreariness that gently steals 


o’er one at a hitherto un- 
sampled Ibsen play is to my mind a 
most valuable theatrical.asset. I should 
think that every manager would wel- 
the announcement of the new 
Ibsen program sort of stimulus 
to the public appetite, which at certain 
seasons of the year becomes—shall I 
say intermittent? For months, the 
public is fed with every dainty that 
the manager can procure; epicurean 
titbits are served; the market is ran- 
sacked ; and a period of utter dramatic 
gluttony is proclaimed. Then satiety, 
disillusion, and hypercriticism. You 
hear that the public is “pampered,” that 
its cravings are impossible, and that 
its well-known fickleness is seriously 


come 


as a 


in evidence. Drama, comedy, farce, 


1 


mu comedy, operetta, and the va- 
porings of the “cult” 
induce the 
thrill, and there is nothing left but the 
exquisitely and reverently penitential 
Ibsen. 

Oh, I do not refer to the Ibsen house- 
hold words such as “A Doll’s House” 
or the delicately mellifluous “Hedda 
Gabler”—those Ibsenic pillars! I al- 
lude to the “unpopular” Ibsen that has 
to be discussed, digested, and explained, 
And this season 


theaters are 


powerless to scintilla of a 


not to say justified. 


it was nothing less than the well-read, 
acted 


but little drama entitled ‘‘The 
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ALAN DALE 


Wild Duck,” sponsored by Madame 
Nazimova and Manager Arthur Hop- 
kins. 

We have already reached the stage 
when it is considered very bad form 
to say too much about Ibsen as Ibsen. 
The correct attitude to-day is to dis- 
cuss, digest, explain, and justify in a 
rather superior manner, with none of 
the old prejudices. After all, Ibsen 
is Ibsen, and the “best minds” have 
given him position and respectability. 
You may wonder whether you really 
own a “best mind,” but if you do not, 
it is a very easy thing to seem to do 
so. You go to “The Wild Duck,” for 
instance, in a spirit of insistent endur- 
ance. You do not wear your usual 
theatrical expression—the sort you al- 
but you 
are there, in a gently subdued and dis- 


ways take to the playhouse— 


agreeably tolerant frame of mind that 
f You know 
that for three hours you are going fo 


has an appeal of its own. 


revel in a succession of Ibsent “‘taints” 
and certain curious obsessions, and you 
are anxious to savor them in such a 
way that there may be no suggestion 
of surprise or disapproval. In fact, 
you become something of an actor 
yourself, They say that Ibsen plays 
have made many admirable actors, and 


I agree with the remark. I go even 
further and assert that Ibsen plays 


make actors in front of the footlights. 
The thing to avoid is the semblance 
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of boredom. Years ago, we were all 
permitted to be visibly bored. In fact, 
it was looked upon as quite nice. The 
inference was that if you were bored, 
you possessed a reasoning disposition. 
But not to-day. At this particular 
period, you are not allowed to be bored 
even though your soul may rebel at 
the -stringent regulation. You watch 
the performance serenely, and appear 
to accept it. 

Even a sense of humor, in con- 
nection with Ibsen, is regarded as hope- 
lessly out of date. Now in “The Wild 
Duck,” for instance, you find that 
Hjalmar Ekdal, the putative father of 
Hedwig, is always asking for bread 
“with lots of butter on it, mind.” In 
perfectly serious Ibsen moments, H jal- 
mar is obsessed with the idea of “bread 
with lots of butter on it, mind.” At 
one time, he is relating the sorrow of 
his daughter, who, “careless and chirp- 
ing like a little bird, flutters onward 
into a life of endless night.” At that 
moment, Hedwig enters, carrying a tray 
with beer and glasses. She puts her 
arm around his neck and whispers in 
his ear. 

“No, no bread and butter just now,” 
says Hjalmar. “But perhaps you 
would like some, Gregers.” 

“No, no, thank you,” replies Gregers, 
with a gesture of refusal. 

“Well, you can bring in a little just 
’ continues Hjalmar in mel- 
“Tf you have a crust, 


the same,’ 
ancholy tones. 
that is all I want. And plenty of butter 
on it, mind.” 

Years ago, you would have smiled at 
that—the insistence on butter would 
have struck you as silly and perhaps 
greedy. You might have thought of 
little Jack Horner who sat in a corner. 
But not now! You think of the “best 
minds,” and you are sure that the but- 
ter is merely symbolic. It means some- 
thing. So you carefully look around 
to make sure that nobody is moved to 
flippancy and uneducated mirth, and 
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then you resolve your features into a 
very owllike solemnity. 

I don’t say that this is easy—nothing 
worth while is easy—but it can be done 
and it must be done. You think of 
butter as something significant and 
beautiful. Why did Hjalmar, in a mo- 
ment of anguish, clamor for butter, 
when he really could have asked for 
stewed prunes or tomato catchup? Pon- 
dering over that question, you gradually 
lose all inclination to smile, and you 
feel that you have accomplished some- 
thing. Better solemnity than frivolity, 
Any fool can laugh. Ibsen is an ac- 
cepted certainty, and yours not to rea- 
son why. Think of your mind! 

In the fifth act, the “taint” is out 
in full force. The horrid fact that 
Hjalmar’s wife, Gina, was not every- 
thing she should have been has been 
discovered, and that old Werle had 
been the third side of the triangle ‘is 
made perfectly evident. There is a 
strong scene between the husband and 
wife. Then this occurs: 

“What are you looking for?” asks 
Gina. 

“Butter,” replies Hjalmar. 

“T’ll get some at once,” she says, as 
she goes into the kitchen, and when 
she returns, she remarks, “Look here; 
this is fresh churned.” 

He seats himself on the sofa, spreads 
more butter on the already buttered 
bread, and eats in silence. It is really 
Of course the play hap- 


” 


a butter revel 
pened before the war, and butter was 
cheaper then than now, but Hjalmar 
was a poor man, and all this butter 
extravagance rather repels one’s sense 
of decency. To me, excessive butter 
eating is nauseating, and I felt so 
squeamish as I watched Hjalmar Ekdal 
that even my sense of humor died. 
However, I am bound to say that 
very few comments were directed to- 
ward the butter, and it was never ex- 
plained. Even William Archer, Ibsen’s 
most sublime upholder and translator, 




















left the butter quite untouched. I know 
that I am betraying the very sort of 
mind that I am so anxious for you to 
avoid by even insisting upon these epi- 
sodes. But I am endeavoring to point 
out the contrast between the Ibsen atti- 
tude years ago and that which prevails 
to-day. 

Personally, I have not changed in 
the least. The ‘“‘best minds’ have not 
the slightest allurement for me, but of 
course I should prefer to know that 
you realize my complete unworthiness. 
I am bound to admit that, although I 
have made every effort, I simply can- 
not accept Hjalmar’s penchant for but- 
ter as anything but greed, and greasy 
greed. All my friends with the best 
minds tell me that butter has a certain 
significance, and that Hjalmar 
what he was about when he devoured 
so much of it. You was all 
wrought up by the hateful discovery 
that Hedwig’s threatened blindness was 
an inheritance old Herle, who 
was once friendly with his wife, Gina. 
He was, therefore, not himself. And 
the inference is that when a man is not 
himself, he eats butter. Perhaps. I 
suppose that it is better than moping 
It is better; 


knew 


see, he 


from 


and eating nothing at all. 
also butter. 

\s for Hedwig’s inheritance, it was 
] some of the evils 


not nearly as bad as 


that go down to posterity via the Ibsen 
The Ibsen foll lw: ave 
] 
I cel Y r 
ut suit of clothe S. The la t will 
1 testament invariably offers a taint 


ot no value whatever except as a taint. 


| felt quite pleased that poor little 
Hedwig did die at the close of the 
play. All she would ever have inherited 


Hjalmar would have been the but- 
+? 


Wild 


ense o 


da deli- 
unabashed dreariness un 
lays. It 


enormous 


Duck” gives you 


by any of the Ibsen ] 


very long, and an 


Plays and Players 


expanse of the text concerns itself with 
the wild duck that old Ekdal keeps in 
the house as a sort of pet. They are 
always talking of the wild duck and 
its habits—which, I am bound to say, 
are much nicer than theirs! This wild 
duck was hit under the wing and dived 
to the bottom. 

“They shoot to the bottom as deep 
as they can get,” says old Ekdal, “and 
bite themselves fast in the tangle and 
seaweed and all the devil’s own mess 
that grows down there. And they 
never come up again.” 

In other years, the wild duck would 
have bothered you. You would have 
worried yourself to discover what it 
meant, and why it was there. To-day, 
you are delighted to accept it all un- 
questioningly, and, after all, that is sim- 
ple, isn’t it? It shows a lack of edu- 
cation to ask impertinent questions. If 
for a moment you should wax hilarious 
on the subject, you are set down as 
a “lowbrow,” and that is despicable! 
You may say, in your artless manner, 
that it is gaunt hypocrisy to pretend to 
appreciate what others pretend to ap- 
preciate, just because they pretend to 
appreciate it. But it is much easier 
and much better form to be a hypo- 
crite than to stand all by your lonely, 
Hypocrisy has a_ bad 
useful and it is most 
You know that if you are 


looking lost! 
name, but it is 


fashionable. 


te, you are in the very finest 
( et whereas, f y are one of 
those atrocities who say what they 


hink, you are regarded with suspicion. 

In the matter of the Ibsen plays, it 
is the thing to be a-.hypocrite, and I 
can see not the slightest harm: in it. 
Why bother? It may be difficult to sit 
through a play like “The Wild Duck,” 
looking as if you enjoyed it, but it is 
a fine lesson in acting. Then the de- 
lightful thing about “The Wild Duck” 

that it “popular.” 
That is tremendously in its favor. If 
unpopular, it must be wondrous. It 


has never been 
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has become almost the fashion to decry 
“A Doll’s House” and “Hedda Gabler” 
because they have been popular. They 
have enjoyed “runs,” and that is hid- 
eous. “The Wild Duck” was published 
in 1884, and never even reached the 
Independent Theater Society of Lon- 
don until 1894! What do you think of 
that? Imagine ten years for an Ibsen 
play to reach the English language! 
Such suggested unpopularity is exhil- 
arating. 

Madame Nazimova played the réle 
of the fourteen-year-old Hedwig, and 
as it is by no means a “star” part, Nazi- 
mova must be credited with good in- 
tentions. She made Hedwig eerie and 
spriteful, and she appeared with her 
hair “bobbed.” The bobbed hair gave 
her a very singular appearance, and I 
do not think that it added to the solem- 
nity of the occasion, though for good- 
ness sake, don’t quote me! I should 
have thought that Hjalmar and Gina 
would have objected to the headgear— 
perhaps, after all, Hjalmar ate butter 
in order to forget it—but I may be 
wrong. At any rate, the bobbed hair 
is not Ibsen, and one can say what one 
pleases about it, without fear of being 
accused of lack of mind. If the in- 
structions in the Ibsen book had insisted 
upon Hedwig bobbing her hair, then— 
then—it would have signified some in- 
tense idea, but I can find no record of 
insistence, 


41 
| suppose that 


such 
Nazimova 


any it 
thought she looked well 
bobbed, and that there 
reason for the curious coiffure. 

This actress is still what we love to 
call cryptic, but when she first appeared 
in this country, there was less reason 
for her crypticism than there seems to 
be to-day. She was cryptic because she 
was artistically Now 
emphasized features 
we used to admire, and it 


was no other 


has 
that 


one 


aloof. she 
the cryptic 
strike 
as something of a pose. I am a fervent 
admirer of Madame Nazimova’s talent, 


and always have been, but the simplic- 


Ainslee’s 


ity of former days has gone, and above 
all, Nazimova is a star, and is expected 
to achieve stellar results. I am glad 
that she has returned to the Ibsen fold 
—not because I am inordinately fond 
of Ibsen, but because I have never seen 
Nazimova shine in other plays. In 
“The Master Builder” and in “Hedda 
Gabler,” she was perfect. 

“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” was ac- 
tually revived by the Washington 
Square Players at the Comedy Thea- 
ter, and such was the success of the 
Shaw play that the original engagement 
was extended. Really, this was one 
of the many curiosities of curious little 
old New York. Years ago, the atten- 
tion of the police was called to “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,” and there were 
many edifying discussions on the jejune 
topic of morality. It was.a great occa- 
sion, and the community arose in its 
right and might and protested. How 
well IT recall that opening night, when 
the mob fought for admission, and 
there was a_ well-defined idea that 
“Mrs. Warren” was joyously ribald! 
And to-day! Not a ripple. The 
Washington Square Players placidly 
announced their revival of the play as 
if it were “The Little Teacher” or 
“Seventeen,” and nothing happened. 


The Bernard Shaw tract was received 


with polite approval, and the very 
that h l 


id appal sd 1 a decade 


’ 
things pI 


Ol oO ago were unnotl 


A ‘ ‘ 
\s in the case of the 


Ibsen plays, 
our attitude had changed. That is all. 
What is immoral to-day is not immoral 
and there you are! Let 
the most “advanced” philosopher sim- 
ply wait. His time will come. The 
words that astound a community one 
decade will be solemnly innocuous the 
next. It is remember this. 
Are we refuse to 


to-morrow, 


well to 
hypocrites ? l 
definite announcement. I re- 
however, that though hypocrisy 

is useful and most 
think 


make a 
peat, 
has a bad name, it 
fashionable. TI still 


you see I 














decline to change—that “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession” makes excellent read- 
ing in the library, but is scarcely for 
the stage. Its philosophy is deep, but 
its drama is not jubilant. I was amused 
as I watched the audiences at the Com- 
edy Theater. They were quite appre- 
ciative, if a trifle silent, and they stayed 
till the bitter end. They were per- 
fectly unruffled, and they looked like 
very “nice” people. The ribald mob 
that fought for admittance to the initial 
performance years ago was conspicu- 
ously absent. There were none of those 
dreadful blue-chinned youths you see 
at musical-comedy performances. The 
audience was composed of perfectly 
well-bred people, not anxious for thrill 
or anything of that sort. 

Having paid my respects to “The 
Wild Duck” and to “Mrs. Warren’s 


, 
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we 


nat 


Profession,” I really haven’t the heart 
to allude except in passing to a. pro- 
duction calling itself “Toot-Toot!” or 
to another rejoicing in the title of “The 
Squab Farm.” I should have liked to 
discuss them, by themselves, but, you 
see, I have been dealing with the “best 
minds,” and how can they possibly in- 
terest themselves in ‘“Toot-toot!” ? 
The Greenwich Village Players pro- 
duced “Pan and the Young Shepherd” 
by Maurice Hewlett, but except for 
the admirable work of Miss Fania 
Marinoff as the dumb girl Agia, I could 
find little to praise in the performance. 
It had good intentions, and that is about 
all. Ibsen really unfits one for any- 
thing else, and I cannot get out of my 
Ibsen mood. So I must let the other 
things go for the present—even “A 
Pair of Petticoats” and “Oh, Look!” 
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I LOVE THE 
| LOVE the 


time 


TIME WHEN YOU 


when you 


MUST BE AWAY 


must be away, 


When I may cherish all my thoughts of you, 


And, 
Make 


precious 


memories live 


in the joy-stilled hours of night or day, 


and dreams be true. 


hen do I make my thoughts to faltering lines 
Which from my love’s profundity have birth, 
As spring’s first gold-and-purple crocus shines 
From out the ancient and abundant earth. 








But when you come again, the time is new. 
There are a thousand little things to tell. 

We laugh at tiny joys as children do. 

We are together and we find it well. 

So flowers, in purple joy and golden mirth, 

Forget the Splendid soil that gave them birth. 
LouisE TOWNSEND NICHOLL, 
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RTHUR. SOMERS ROCHE has 
made a name for himself from 
one end of the country to the other 
as a writer of detective-mystery stories. 
“Loot” and “Plunder” were both high 
up on the best-seller lists. We wished, 
.while we were reading them, that we 
could find some one who could do us 
a typical AINSLEE mystery novelette— 
love, charm, sparkling comedy—as well 
as Mr. Roche does his particular type 
of mystery tale. And now we have 
found such a writer. It is Arthur 
Somers Roche himself. “Kissed” is the 
title of the tale, and it will be published 
complete in A1NnsLee’s for July. 

Who kissed a certain young lady? 
She doesn’t know, and you won’t know, 
until the end of the story. It was not 
a commonplace kiss. It was a kiss that 
could be positively identified by the 
recipient. Circumstances seem to nar- 
row the quest for the perpetrator down 
to six more or less eligible young men. 
The reader will have a much better time 
than did the heroine in her search for 
the right one. 
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HE same number will 


first 
sorbing new 


large installment 


four-part novel by 


May 
Edginton, whose serial, “Magic Life,” 


was concluded in a _ recent issue. 
“Angels,” Miss Edginton’s latest, deals 
with the of an unworldly 
young girl who enters the employ of 
an influential London man. 
Two lovers, one flesh and blood and 

the other anonymous, 
-even unseen, form a strange rivalry. 
It is as interesting and entertaining as 


fortunes 
business 


commonplace, 


TTT TTT mT Ir I i nh mn mn nnn j 


those other AINSLEE successes of Misg} 
Edginton’s, “He That Is Without Sin,” 
“The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 
“The Man Who Broke the Rule,” et 
cetera. 

The short fiction for July will in- 
clude ‘A Desperate Girl,” by Fannie 
Heaslip Lea; “Gladys,” an amusing taley 
by William Johnston, the man whoj 
wrote “Limpy;” “The Cake Shop,” aj 
beautiful little story of rare appeal by§ 
Jeannette Derby; “A Ballad of East} 
and West,” another of Bonnie Ginger’s} 
characteristically human tales; and two 
unusual little bits by Lucy Stone Terrilf 
and Countess Barcynska. 


oe 4 

WE knew that the delicate appeal 

of Marie Conway Oemler’s story 

in the April AINsLEE’s would not pass 
unnoticed. A sailor in the United 
States navy writes us: 
“T have just finished Marie Conway 
Oemler’s ‘To Be a Woman.’ It is dis 
vine. It is just such a tale as I imaginey 

an author is fortunate enough to write@ 
only once in a lifetime. There are parts 


| mange 


of it to make he is a 


he so much desire 
long enough to cry. It 
same exaltation that one feels uponmg 
hearing the ‘Marseillaise,” or in viewing 

our men swinging down Fifth Avenué 

on their way to God knows what. It} 
bears a message which I certainly hope@ 
will not be unheeded by the mothers@ 
There is a duty” 


one Sorry 
to be a woman just 


inspires the 


and wives of America. 


even higher than motherhood and mare 


riage vows—the duty of all mothers and@ 


wives to sacrifice their men to their® 


country with a smile.” 
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‘Women's ACHES AND ILLS 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR “A-K” TABLETS 
THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 
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WRITE THE \VOROS FOR A SON 


We write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on war, love or any subject. 


| | CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 
| 538 South Dearborn St., Suite 244, Chicago, Illinois 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 
Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness. Have you tried it? 
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SONG-HITS:WAR? 


In the “World War* 


With this country entering its second year 
it is doubtful if the song which will be known as the “‘Hit of the 
War,”’ has as yet made its appearance, While it is true that such 
War Songs as “Over There” and “Liberty Bell” have made some 
impression, have Our Boys adopted another “It’s a Long Way To 
qpperary: which has been the great favorite with the “English 

‘ommies’’? Inasmuch as several Commanders of our training 
cantonments have requested boys in the service to write such 2 
song it appears to be still wanting. 

Have you an idea which you think might be used as the sub- 
Ject for a Patriotic or War Song? If so, you may secure some 
valuable information and stance by writing for a Free Copy of 

booklet entitled “SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND 
We revise song- s, compose and arrange music, 
secure Copyright and facilitate free publication or outright 6 
Poems submitted onpplaed FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS GAIETY BLDG., nN, ¥. G 
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SECRETS OF PITCHING © 
By Burt L. Standish 


This book will tell you something new, no matter 
what you know about baseball. Every player or faa 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the best book om 
pitching ever published, Profusely Illustrates 

Price, 15c. postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. © My invisible 
m, Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my heare 
5 ed Head Noises, and willdo 
. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot beseen whea worn. 
in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen ° 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I reco . 
myhearine. A. O. 
Suite 348 70 5th Ave., N, Y. City 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tob Red according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Red will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. j 


Not’a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 

‘ desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
& of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


‘ Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
chi refunded upon de! 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
If you’re a slave of the tobacco j Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “‘for keeps”’ you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
{ ; edeemer will positively free 
yourself and to your family to mail the j proof that Tobacco i 
coupon below or send your name and i me from the tobacco habit. 

















address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will] quickly 
free you from the habit. 








Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
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|Statement of the Ownership, Manageme 
etc., required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, of AINSLEE’S, publi 
tae at New York, N. Y., for April 
918: 


State of New York, County of New York, (8s.) 
| Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the Ste 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared George ( 


bed Smith, who, having been duly sworn according # 
our alr an oOo law, deposes and says that he is Treasurer of Street 
& Smith Corporation, publishers of AINSLEE’s, af 


e that the following is, to the best of his knowledge al 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manag 
Youthful Again ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the dw 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act d 
’T give i - nee ¢ ‘ August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Law 
ON I give up the pleasures and oppor cual Macuinblener’ to it: 
tunities of youth because advancing 1, That the names and addresses of the publish: 
mace awe é oa editor, managing editor, and business managers ap 
years have turned your hair gray and Publishers, Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Se 
faded, or streaked it with gray. You can lenth Avenue, New York, N. nee! editor, Robert & 
motte H a . . : = Whiting, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.: mon 
easily bring back all its youthful dark color aging editors, Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 8 
and lustre, safely and surely, by proper jenth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; business manager 
- > H Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenu 
treatment with New York, N_Y. I 
2. That the owners are: Ainslee Magazine Com 
pany, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York 
N. Y., a corporation, composed of Ormond G, Smitt 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; George 
Smith, $0 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Cora 4 
lextse 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, a 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cest 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or othe 
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Hair Color Restorer lsecurities are: Clarence C. Vernam, 79 Seventh Avenw 
ow York, N. Y. - 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
(Guaranteed) the names of the owners, stockholders, and_ securit 
: “s ‘ : s f , ai ( , e lis tock 
Q-BAN restores the original color of the hair See oe om iE ag Ray By B.! pa 








at adually, uniformly, and naturally And books of the company, but also, in cases where 
wings back, too, its Zouthtel softness, lustre, stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
and beauty because )-BAN invigorates scalp of the company as trustee or in any other fiduclar 
and hair and keeps them healthy. Positively relation, the name of e person or corporation for 
eradicates dandruff. whom such trustee {a : : } hat th 
Q-BAN is not a dy It will not stain the said two paragraphs 
scalp, rub or wash off, or prevent shampooing affiant’s full knowledge 
and waving Easily applied ver makes the stances and conditions 
hair unsightly ro the woman whose hair is security holders who do no 
gray, streaked with gray or faded, Q-BAN the company as trustees, hol ‘d . and securities i 
HAIR COLOR RESTORER is a toilet neces- a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; a 
sity. Sold by all reliable druggists on Money- is affiant has no reason to jeve that any other 
Back Guarantee. Price 75c. r . association, or corporation has any _ interest 
jdirect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


. ® || |securities i as so stated by bim. 
Q-ban Hair Tonic urities than a wo stat d by bi a 
50c and $1.00 | GEORGE C. Smith, Treasurer, 
AGA . a of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers 
An antiseptic, hygienic ° : { 
hair dressing as necessar, Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 
to the proper care of the March, 1918, Charles W. Ostertag, Notary Public, No. 
hair as a dentifrice to the f . 51, New York County. (My commission expires Mareh 
teeth. Should be used ee 30. 919 . 
daily by children and “ 1 \ 1919.) 
adults. Removes dandruff, 
keeps the hair soft 
promotes its growth 
sures a healthy 
Your eraeR 
Q-BAN 
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Hessig-Ellis Drug Co. | -with Cuticura 
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~? Samples of ‘*Outicura.Dept.B, Boston.” 
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THE COVPONS IN THIG BOOK WiLa BE ACCEPTED iw 
PURCHASE OF THEATRE TICKETS AT LIBERTY 
THEATRES. UGERTY TENTS OF V.M.CA AUDITORIUMS 
AT ALL NATIONAL ARMY OR NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP: 






















Send aSmileage Book 
to your Soldier 
ERE’S a royal gift for soldiers 


in training camps. A “Smile- 
age Book’’ of tickets to “ Liberty 
Theater” entertainments. 


Splendid attractions—top-notch vaude- 
ville acts, concerts, lectures, motion pictures, 
etc., etc. Under government supervision. 
Clean, wholesome entertainment—laughter 
and fun galore. Your soldicr will be de- 
lighted to receive a “Smileage Book.” 

Don’t fail to send him one. 


On sale at b inks, cigar stores, drug stores 


and 5 and 10 cent stores or apply t 


Military 


) 


Entertainment Committee, Washington 


Facts About 


Smileage Books 


? 


Smileage Books are books containing 
coupons entitling a soldier to admis 
sion toany enteitainment heldin Lib 
erty Theaters, Liberty Tents, etc., 
National Army Cantonments and 
National Guard Campsin S.A 

Smileage Books areissued by Military 
Entertainment Committee, under 
supervision of War Department. 

Smileage Books containing 20 cou- 
ponscost$1.00each. Smileage Books 
containing 100 coupons cost $5.00 
each, he prices of entertainments 
range from five to twenty-five cents. 
Smileage Books arefor use in Liberty 
entertainments in Nationa Army 
Cantonments and } 
Camps only. They do not apply to 
navaltraining stations or othercamps. 


ational Guare 


Smileage books are on sale by local 
Smileage Committees everywhere 
throughout the country. 

Thereis space on each book for name 
of soldier and name otf person send- 
ing book. Smileage books are trans- 
ferable to soldiersin uniform. They 
can be used by Civilians only when 
accompanied by a soldier 
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Sixteen theaters have been built. 
Ch iqua tents erected \ com- 
chedule of entertainments 
ed 
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Nature Commands “No Corns” 
Fashion Dictates “Stylish Shoes” 


Mil 


Blue-jay Satisfies Both 


To avoid corns, few would 
consent to wear sandals. 
That is an extreme. 

Few would forero smart 
shoes of the current fashions, 

And there is call for 
such privations, 

For Blue-jay Plasters keep 
your feet in their natural 
state — free from throbbing 
corns. 

Such discomfort is need- 
less now—even foolish. No 


corn should be coddled, 
Science Brings Relief 


Blue-jay brings instant relief. 
The plaster includes a pad that 
relieves the pressure. Then the 
bit of B&B wax dislodges the 
corn gently, but surely. 


no 


In 48 hours the miserable 
pest may be removed easily. 


In only rare cases, when 
the corn is old and stubborn, 
are second treatments nece- 
essary. 

Blue-jay is the scientific 
way, to which Nature quickly 
responds. 


Avoid Makeshifts 


Paring is dangerous and tem- 
porary. 

Harsh, disagreeable liquids 
sometimes numb but do not end 
the corn completely. 

Millions use Blue=jay whenever 
the faintest corn appears. This 
very night thousands will gain 
relief. Try Blue-jay tonight. The 
cost is trifling. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


It wraps the toe 
snugly. Stops the 
pain instantly. 
Ends the corn 
quickly, gently 
and completely. 
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Ends Corn 
Completely 


Large package 25c at Druggists 


Small package discontinued 
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Blue-jay 


For Corns 
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